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6‘ We shall never envy the honours which wit and Jearning obtain in’ any other 
eause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth”’"—Dr. Jounson. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canons of Scanvat, or Ruxes for 
blasting the Reruration, degrad- 
ing the Person, and calumniating 
the INTENTIONS Of a YOUNG GiRL; 
accurately taken down from exist- 
ing heats Practice. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 
HE “ Directions to Servants,” 
written by Swift, are- well 
known, and sufficiently admired as 
an admirable specimen of reproof, 
couched ence the simular of ad- 
vice. The ingenious Mr. Edwards 
also, whose Canons of Criticism gave 
such offence to Warburton, that he 
abused him with coarse and heavy 
malice in a note on the Dunciad, is 
no unsuccessful effort in the same 
kind of composition, though its ob- 
ject cannot be considered so laudable 
as the writing of the Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s. The one amuses us by skilful 
irony directed to a subject, at most, 
but very unimportant; while the 
other employs as vigorous (perhaps 
more vigorous) a weapon to encoun- 
ter a rea] grievance in society. , 

Let me not, however, be accused 
of presumption, if I assert the supe- 
riority of the present tapic even over 
that of Swift’s. “The insolence, the 
indolence, the prodigality, and the 
vices of a menial may te obviated 
wholly, and can always be parteny 
redressed; but the rancour of a slan- 
derous tongue, whocan controvl? It 
is @oral pestileace which intects all 
the sources of the mind’s felicity, 
sows dissention between man and 
man, fills families with discord and 
jealousy, and subverts the whole pur- 
pose of social lite. What I have fur- 
ther to say in condemnation of this 
practice, I shall reserve for the con- 
clusion of my letter, and I shail now 
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proceed to lay down rules by which 
those, who ate yet novices in this 
honouralle craft, may soon become 
expert practitioners. I mean this as 
jon ove of a series of directions, to 
be applied on all the varions occasions 
of domestic life as they usually arise ; 
and I have chosen to begin with the 
process of blasting a youthful female’s 
reputation, &c. because it is of such 
perpetual occurrence that it were 
a pity any should be ignorant, of 
the proper mode, who have hearts 
and minds capable of reducing it to 
practice. For the sake of brevity and 
perspicuity I shall reduce them to 
certain fundamendal canons. 
CANON I. 

fa young girl is obliged to go into 
the country for her health, never 
think, for a moment, that she goes 
for any other cause than éo lie in. It 
is impossible that any other circum- 
stance can occasion her departure ; 
and it will be an admirable sneer to say, 
behind her Lack, ‘she will be worse 
before she’s better ; she’! return very 
small and genteel, I dare say; Jong 
Stays are convenient inventions; no 
doubt they were first thought of by 
ladies, who have children’ without 
busbands.” 

This is an important rule; and be 
sure never to forget it. 

CANON II. 

If a young girl pfoposes to be in 
the country for two ‘or three weeks, 
you may hint that it is more likely 
she will remain or three months ; 
‘* because she will have /onger time 
to get better :” these words must be 
uttered with an admirable sneer. 

CANON III. 

It is of no sort of consequence that 
you are daily requesting and receiving 
favours at the hands of the pérson 
whom you are thus traducing: grati- 
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tude is a very inconvenient thing: 
continue to get al] you can from her, 
smile upon her whien she is present, 
and revile her when she is absent. 
This is a very common _ procedure 
and the world will-hourly give you 
precedent in it. 
CANON IV. 

If she have done you ninety-nine 
good offices, and cannot do the hun- 
dredth, forget the ninety-nine, and 
hate her for omitting the hundredth. 
This too is usual, and besides, it is 
very convenient, for it furnisies you 
with a pretext for offence, and, being 
offended, is a very weighty reason 
why you should oder those who 
offend you.—Be careful to remember 
this. 

CANON V. 

The more deceit you employ the 
more you will manifest your own 
proficiency. Praise your victim to 
those whose rezard for her would not 
suffer you to utter a disrespectful 
-word. You will have plenty of op- 
portunities to indemnity yourself for 
this unwilling commendation, by tra- 
ducing her to those who care no- 
thing about what is said of her, and 
who delight in cutting up a reputa- 
tion as much as yourseif. 

CANON VI. 

If she should happen to be in a 
room along with a male friend, (no 
oiher person being present) and if in 
that room there should chance to be 
a sofa, you will then have an admi- 
rable opportunity of observing, ‘* that 
sofas are convenient things.” Never 
mind, that by the insinuation, you 
cast an infamous suspicion upon the 
‘teak ty and virtue of your victim : never 

eed the consequence : though she be 
chaste as the unplucked smile upon 
Diana's lip, and though her friend be 
a man of moral integrity and unim- 
peached honour, it must not deter 
you from venting your insidious poi- 
son; and, as a corollary to the pre- 
ceding insinuation, you may notice 
that Ras complexion is always im- 
proved after she has been thus alone 
with her friend, thence meaning to 
imply that kisses, from a bearded lip, 
bave heightened the rosy hue of her 
cheeks. 

canon vit. (Universal), 

Be careful to misinterpret every ex- 

pression, to misconstrue every action, 
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to calummiate every motive. If she 
be gay and cheerful, ‘* she is a laugh. 
ing ideot—a simpering tit:” if she 
be serious aud reserved, “ she ig 
proud and hypocritical :” if she 
dresses, ‘* slie is Miss Tawdry :” if 
her dress, though genteel, be econo. 
mical, ‘* she has nothing but trum. 
pery—she’ll not bear turning up :” if 
she dress fashionably, “ where does 
she get the money for such articles?" 
insinuating that it is criminally got: 
if she be ill, ‘¢ its affectation :” if she 
talks, ‘* she’s foolish :” if she be si- 
lent, ‘‘ she’s foolish.” In short, dis. 
tort every look, every word, every 
action, from its trueand harmless im. 
port, and then you may consider 
yourself as having made no inconsi- 
derable progress in the ancient and 
honourable science of scandal. 
CANON VIII. 

There is another method which ]} 
would call the reflective scandal, 
which, when dexterously employed, 
is of great service. If you bass a 
daughter, grand-daughter, niece, or 
pupil, who is yet a child, and who 
mingles much in the society of your 
victim, it is likely, as we are all prone 
to imitation, that she will ape her in 
some particular or other. You will 
then have an exceilent occasion for 
exercising, at once, your scandal and 
your authority, You may reprove 
the child, when you notice her imi- 
tating your victim, by saying, ‘* Don't 
you make yourself a fool by doing so 
and so, if other people do:” pronounce 
these last words with a proper em- 
phasis, and they will be immediately 
felt and understood. And this is 
an excellent method : for the person 
alluded to cannot notice the allusion, 
as you would have an unanswerable 
recrimination, by replying that she 
had applied it to hersal from a con- 
sciousness of its propriety. 

CANON IX. 

Remember, that all these things 
must be said -and.done behind the 
back of your victim. Scandal-mongers 
skulk in darkness. You must use 
courtesy and kindness to her face, 
that your covert attacks may have 
more force. If you can practice a 
sort of Hisus Sardonicus, smiling 
with your upper lip, and revili 
with your under, it will be of mu 
adyantage to you. By that means 
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ou may sometimes boldly ventpre 
to attack your victim in persou, with 
considerable chance of success. 


I think you will allow, Sir, that 
the above Canons are sufficiently ap- 

ite and comprehensive. Any one 
who wishes to be skilful in the digni- 
fied art of defaming mnocence, will 
find them of service. J have known 
them practised with considerable suc- 
cess. 

But now, for amoment, valvat res 
ludicra. I would address a few seri- 

us words to those who indulge in 
this criminal propensity, without 
being apparently aware of its turpi- 
tude. 

Slander usually includes the vice 
oflying. It seidcm happens that the 
slanderer is content with calumniat- 
ing by the means of truth, even when 
truth will serve the purpose. No. 
Mean and despicable falsehood is call- 
ed in*to aid the cause of the back- 
biter. Their rancour must be fed 
with grosser food. Yet, they have 
not the honourable intrepidity of vil- 
Jainy. They have not tile open, dar- 
ing attack of avowed infamy. Tuey 
deal in ifisinuations, half-phrases, 
dark hints, double allusions, and 
sneering expressions. These are their 
arms, and with these they coolly and 
maliciously sacrifice the innocent. 
By Heavens! were it possible that the 
Eternal Destiny could give me my 
unenviable choice in the future cha- 
racter of my child, whether it should 
grow to desperate villainy, or skulk 
through existence a mean defamer, I 
would prefer, tenfuld, (supposing no 
choice but between the two) that he 
should perish, ignominiously’, as a vio- 
lator of his country’s laws to being 
a living canker in the happiness of 
Society. 

Au inclination to traduce the inno- 


.cent is abhorred: even to expose the 
guilty itis mean. The pieus and the 


amiable Fenelon has observed, that 
“Charity does not require of us that we 
should not see the faults of others, but 
that we should avoid being unneces- 
sarily attentive to them ; and, that we 


should not be blind to their good qua- 


lities, whilewe are clear-sighted to their 


‘bad ones.”"—We are taught also, by 
the precepts of our religiop, to avoid the oe ot those discourses which 
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such practices. “ Bear ye one an- 
other's burden.” Gal. vi. 2. Nay, 
that comprehensive rule of morality, 
“ Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,” strikes at the 
root of this, as it does of all other 
evil. Is there one of us who would 
be content to be thus aspersed? Is 
there one of us who would not anxi- 
ously endeavour to avoid it? Nay, 


‘if we knew the assertions to be true, 


should we not equally dread them ? 
and. if false, should we not wish them 
unsaid? I have heard, indeed, of 
that heroic dignity of innocence which 
affects to smile with contempt upon 
every allegation which is founded in 
falsehood ; but it is seldom possessed. 
It is a thing rather talked of than ens 
joyed. And even when it is possessed, 
itis no justification nor palliation of 
the calumniator. Thetr purpose is 
equally criminel, and thei practice 
equally iniamous. 

A poet, who keenly felt the effects 
of slander, has feelingly admonished 
its votaries in the following lines : 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman : 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrong 
To step aside is human: 

One point nyust still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it; 

An! just as lamely can ye mark 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart, "tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us: 

He knows each chord, its various tone ; 
Fach spring, its various bias : 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We newer can adjust it: 

What's doae we partly may compute, 
But know uot what’s resisted. Burns. 


Tf [ could hope that the perusal of 
this paper wonld turn ove slanderer 
from his practice, it would give me 
heart-felt joy. I know of nothing 
which would contribute more to the 
happiness of maukind than the aboli- 
tion of this hateful practice. The 
peace of families, the comfort of indi- 
viduals, and the confidence of so- 
ciety are all affected by it. It is 
a wide-spreading pestilence, which 
every honest man should strive to 
counteract; and I hold it of such 
magnitude in the black catalogue of 
human vices, that I heartily wish it 


formed, more frequently than it does, »© 
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are delivered from the pulpit. There 
are those who might listen with re- 
verence to such an organ of admoni- 
tion: 2! leasi, I am willing to hope 
so. Above all, I should regret to 
see the matter (as IT often have re- 
greited) treated with the playful le- 
vity ot satire. It is not ihus that deep 
rociea vice is to be eradicated. It 
Yather fiatters it. Welaugh: we are 

eased : and with feelings of pleasure 
aud hilarity we turn our eyes inwards, 
We are not in a temper to be seri- 
ously amended. 

Here I conclude my first letter : if 
it be inserted, I shal! cheerfully re- 
sume my pen on a future occasion. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
London, May 7, 1810. W. M. 





Soromon in Searceu of Happiness. 
[ Coxtinued from p. 296.) 
fT is thus that the lapse of years 
proves the inconstancy of things. 
The superb pyramids of Egypt will 
become a heap of ignoble sand; fu- 
ture ages will be ignorant where the 
Euphrates flowed ; and the traveller 
will ask for the fields on which proud 
Babylon was raised. 

The changes which ‘ incessantly 
strike ou: view appear to us to be na- 
tural, but an unexpected overthrow 
or destruction astonishes us, and is 
regarded as a miracle. Will the hu- 
man mind always act on the extreme, 
and in all the objects which present 
themselves to its observation ?—will 
it always see too much or too little ? 
Were a withered branch to revive, 
would it be more astonishing than to 
see a wood despoiled by winter, resume 


in the spring its former verdure, and’ 


be decorated with buds and flowers ? 
Were the Heavens, during the night, 
to yield to man the food of angels, 
would it be a greater miracle than to 
bebold the beieticent earth supplying 
our wants in abundanee, and produc- 
ing, from a single grain, innumerable 
ears of corn? Every thing which pre- 
sents itself to our senses, whether 
common or miraculous, ought to be 
the subject of reflection for our soul. 
Nature is subject to fixed and im- 
mutable laws; there is no effect 
which docs not suppose a cause. Let 
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reason emancipate itself from the gall. 
ing chains of prejucice: let it exalt 
itself: let it touch each link of this 
mighty chain—it will at last be found 
to confess a first cause, a first life, q 
Being gifted with all perfection, with 
all goodness and power. Dare we 
interrogate that Being why bis creat 
ture is subject to a thousand pains— 
why the mind of man is tormented b 
passions, his body by sickness—wh 
be is subject to dissulution and deca rs 
and for what impenetrable reason the 
work of him, a sovereign and al. 
mighty Being, is wretched, feeble, 

erishable, and defective? O reason, 
hed cruel are thy doubts: how Ji. 
mited thy views : thou canst not teil 
the formation of a giain of sand, and 
yet will poise the universe, and mea- 
sure infinity. 

Let us awhile forsake the earth— 
Jet us elevate our look to the Hea- 
vens-—let us admire it in its various 
attire, in the colours of Aurora, in 
the splendid azure of the mid-day, in 
the dark veil in which night en- 
velopes it. Let our mind instruct us 
in the causes of these changes. It be- 
holds the ettects of them: the know- 
ledge of them extends not. further 
than our senses; und all that we can 
say with confidence is, that the sun 
Ulumines the Heavens, and that the 
absence of its rays produces darkness, 
Impeneirable mists often veil from 
our eyes the charms of Aurora ; tem- 
pestuous clouds often obscure the 
brilliancy of noon-day; the might 
then gives birth to our fears by the 
thickness of its, darkness, and offen 
excites our admiration by the spark- 
ling light of its innumerable stars. 
The sun, in his double course, de- 
scribes the days and the years ; when 
it has pont to shine, the moon 
gives to our hemisphere its unsteady 
light ; every day changes its form: i 
is but censtant in its imconstancy. 
Every planet, in its sphere, pursues 
constantly its course ; it impedes not 
another in its revolution, nor trans- 
gresses its bounds. Whence do they 
derive their splendor? Are they in- 
debted for it to the sun, or to their 
own nature? If the sun emits on the 
earth but a temperate heat, how can 
it impress the influence of its fire on 
those stsrs which nature has placed 
at a greater distance? But those stazs 
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which we denominate fixed, are, per- 
haps, in themselves as many suns. 
Other moons may be supplied with 
their light, and other worlds illu- 
mined by their rays. In vain we 
pretend to measure this admirable 
sphere: in vain we attempt to fix its 
centre. Its circuinference admits not 
even of an imaginary space; and our 
imagination, in the boldness of its 
creations, esnnet conceive its extent. 
What then will become of all those 
brilliant monsters with which we have 
peopled the Heavens? ‘heir figures 
and power exist only in the papers of 
the Chaldeans, and in the heads of 
astronomers. But are all those bril- 
liant points inhabited worlds ? or are 
they placed merely as a garniture for 
our aniverse ? Can wecorecive that 
they have only been created for onr 
utility and amusement? Vain man! 
thou art but dust: thy existence is 
but a moment, thy space a point. An 
insect equals thee ; like thee, it can 
say, Caucasus was raised to impede 
its progress. A snail can tell thee, 
that the woods of Lebanon are des- 
tined for its nourishment and plea- 
sures. It thonght were given to tie 
smallest shell-fish, it could, like thee, 
believe that the rocks were formed 
for its safety, and the waters of the 
ocean to sypemne its thirst. Man!— 
in reason thou art great, in power 
thou art limited. ‘To thee ’tis given, 
above ail creatures, to enjoy the 
works of Heaven; to thee, it is not 
given to know their causes or their 
ends. Presume not to search the 
secrets of a.God;> wrap thyself in thy 
humility, and adore kis greatness. 

Let us forsake the material world 
let us elevate our mind above the 
azvre of the Heavens—let us pene- 
trate into the abode of the angels— 
Jet us investigate their forms—let us 
strive to obtain a knowledge of their 
mental and corporeal powers. — If 
greater than we in virtue, are they 
not also greater in vice? The rebel 
Lucifer attacked his Creator ; hosts 
of angels waged war with Omnipo- 
tence; Heaven resounded with the 
shouts of victory, and Hell with the 
cries of despair. What were those 
substances of which the Holy Writ- 
ings speak, who, in thousand and tens 
of thousands, surrounded the throne 
of Heayen, singing ballelujahs to 
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Him who filled the throne? Some 
revolted, others remained faithful ; 
the former, condemned to eternal 
torments and to the privation of God, 
swirn in lakes of sulphur and vortexes 
of fire; the latter, exalted to the 
primitive light, intoxicated with de- 
light and felicity, know no interrup- 
tion to their happiness, 

Is not God omnipresent? Who 
will dare to fix the limits where his 
presence is not felt? He who cteat- 
ed all things, is he not every where ? 
How then could the rebel angels-tind 
a night sufficiently obscure to conceal 
them from that piercing light which 
formed the eye, and who gave it the 
power of vision? What are these 
angels? Are they matter, or are 
they pure spirit? Did net our fore- 
fathers believe that they were subject 
to the wants of mortals? and that 
they had a body, and its members? 
Or how could Abrahain have washed 
their feet? How could Lot have 
trembled before them? And how 
could Jacob, in battle, obey or resist 
their power? Is spirit tangible? And 
can it assume at will material powers ? 
Has spirit the dominion over matter? 
And can that which is simple and in- 
divisible, touch that which 1s mate- 
rial and compounded ? 

Having now traversed the whole 
universe, and not having found any 
thing which formed itself, ny soul 
elevates itself; it abandons the mea- 
dows, the springs, the rivers, the 
plains, the woods, and the ocean ; it 
forsakes every thing with which the 
earth is peopled, which traverses the 
air, or lives in the waters. It aban- 
dons man, a creature gifted with a ra- 
tional soul, contemptivle master of 
the globe, It forsakes that !unonous 
orb, that brilliant cenopy, studded 
With tanumerablie stars; that best of 
celestial spirits, ministers of the al] 
high ; aud it exalts itsel’ towards that 
sovereign cause, by w'.om al sings 
are; who gave to aiture der imma 
table laws; whose nighty fla: drew 
from nothing every edjcct: whic’: 
strixes our senses, the roost minute 
as well as the most gigaitic . to Woo0m 
miliions of years'ave but a- ore mo- 
ment; who commanded thar hett 
should be, and light was whe can 
with one word confoun: and destyoy 
all which he has creaied, ‘To the 
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knowledge of that eternal being my 
mind exalts itself; with love and ad- 
miration it bends before the throne 
of Heaven, reveres its goodness, and 
its Spa confesses. 

‘he philosophers who surrounded 
me were astonished at my words, 
and regarded me with embarrass- 
ment. He, who by his age and wis- 
dom, shone conspicuous above his 

cer, broke at last the silence. ‘* You 

ave opened to us (he said) the a“ 
of human knowledge. Our wisdom, 
in comparison to yours, is ignorance. 
We have but lightly skimmed the 
surface of the material world: you 
have penetrated its depth, unlocked 
its hidden stores, and have traced the 
origin of things to their source. Your 
knowledge is equal to your power ; 
and the world acknowledges that you 
surpass Moses or David.” 

Another philosopher rose, an] in a 
prophetic voice, exclaimed, “ Your 
name, O Solomon, will be respected 
by future ages; we hail the sage of 
sages, wisest of the wise. Where 
shall we look for thy equal? Who 
shall coniend wiih thee in knowledge 
and wisdom?” 

O dangerous flattery, thou source 
of the most degenerate vice, and 
poisoner of every virtue; thy malig- 
nant influence seduces the minds of 
men ; by thee is vice arrayed in gaudy 
colours, and dressed in all the charms 
which virtue only owns. Thou 
shinst a serpent with a ‘lovely skin, 
fair to the gaze, but filled within with 
rankling poison. 

With impatience I awaited an an- 
swer to my questions, The ignorant 
crowd sounded alone my praise, but 
ventured not to answer my intcrroga- 
tions. They, even, who laid a claim 
to superior knowledge, could not ex- 
plain the origin nor the nature of 
things. An atom baffled alt their 
skill to tell its uses or its end. 
Wretched impotency of the human 
mind! In our very errors we find 
excuses for the justification of them. 
We proudly march along in an eternal 
obscurity, and yet are never willing 
to confess our blindness. We attempt 
to wrest, from the hands of an omni- 
potent Being, the sceptre of his go- 
vernment. From the actions of a 


morta) we judge analogically of the 
actions of a God, and a human em- 
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met presumes to establish the laws by 
which that God is bound. 

I pretended to believe in the since. 
rity of the eulogiums which weve la. 
vished on me, but, retiring into the 
shady alleys of my garden, I medi. 
tated on the subjects of my doubt: in 
vain, however, I renewed my re- 
searches—my labour was’ fruitless, 
At last, I placed ignorance and know- 
ledge in the scales, and with chagrin 
I found that the former outweighed 
the latter. Now, convinced by my 
reflections, I am constrained to con- 
fess, that human science is at the best 
but mere conjecture. We grasp the 
clouds, and build on the air; and the 
attention to it confuses the mind 
which it is intended to enlighten. 
The human thought cannot extend 
itself beyond the limits of matter—it 
cannot define what are space and 
time. In vain do we exalt our pre- 
sumptuous look towards those ob- 
jects which the Creator has deter- 
mined to conceal from us—the ob- 
ject vanishes, it escapes our ree 
searches ; and that, whieh we believe 
we perceive, serves only to excite a 
curiosity which it is impossible to sa- 
tisfy : opinions change, but our doubts 
still remain the same, and study only 
augments the pains, and the diffi. 
culty of him who applies himself to 
t 


- 


How confined are the limits of the 
human mind—how vain its projects 
—bhow ambitious are its views. Hav- 
ing surveyed the earth, it attempts to 
measure the Heavens. Race of Adam, 
remember, that the vain desire of 
knowledge was the source of all your 
evils; renew not a vain pursuit—your 
Jabour is fruitless—the fatal tree 1s in- 
terdicted to you—-ignorance is yout 
state—your researches are vanity. 

[70 be continued. ] 





REPUBLICATION OF 


SCARCE TRACTS. 
No. I. 

A new Discovery of a LitTte 
Sort of Peopue, anciently dis- 
coursed of, called PYGMIES. 

[ Concluded from p. 282.] 
ND here he broke off at the sign 
his father gave, soon after which 
our supper was brought in afier the 
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former manner. Only having under- 
stood, that Eucompsus was a great 
admirer of Homer, and not unhappy 
in Greek poetry, they brought in af- 
ter supper, a Greek Talcomummi, 
one of the Homerides, who was late- 
ly sent thither by the king, about 
some business, when the youngest 
squire pointing to him, gave Eucomp- 
sus intimation of it, who thus aceust- 
ed the Pygmie : 
EUCOMPSUS. 
"agyto EAAnUG? AaASiY, Tor’ EpeLoueas auldg 
"Ouysy didgig waemray ‘Opehpe ivOad" indveo. 
PIGMIE. 
Ai rh reeds 18’ Evare, giev vo Sipen wiricre. 
; EUCOMPSUS. 
Tpdsrn eos rice BH. AovBivoy 8° dure srédna. 
PYGMIE. 
“Oviqua oo moiov, trv ye plow Svoren Sek s" 
EUCOMPSUS. 
“Eungurddy pre NaACION Falke Mas weTVE pahTne. 
PYGMIE. 
Naive prot Euxoud@» viv ddwvens 0%O» ‘Outer, 
"ARMa QIAGY Méonei, Widey adbes Eeya Sardc~ 
, OSS 
EUCOMPSUS. 
Krwbad poor TB roy viicev wevov, OP amd yaing 
Tr BowriddO» wrayy Gale nar arsdevO- 
auras d 
TAD avOewrrev, voov, Aree, Serpeiv wpe. 
PYGMIE. 
Teiirov acy’ px0s Open Oe, drae viv pawé Bvoseu's" 
Hus répus psy ye Te vornue padbss iS nas GrAwY, 
“093 hyyn@ wep Edy viv “Ayyex@- drrovenas’s 
EUCOMPSUS. 
35 35 x08 Espopatym, Ti mpanrioy Box ty Es; 
PYGMIE. 
"Leys Oth mpdirov xas yesavO» i02 ceacd3. 


EUCOMPSUS 
Biri pan, wicca vivrawin’ Eeypecla opp sv 
gids. 
PYGMIE. 


Thieme raiila KaBiv cto wav cidéictas Epye. 
Which short dialogue is thus ren- 
dered in English : 
EUCOMPSUS. 
Begin in Greek, Ill answer you the same, 
For not in Homer rude I hither came. 
PYGMIE, 
Where was you born? 
after live? 
EUCOMPSUS. 
London my birth, Cambridge did breeding 
give. 


Where did you 


PYGMIE. 
Tell me your name ; names oft the nature 
shew : 
EUCOMPSUS. 
Eucompsus : both my parents call me so. 
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PYGMIE. 
That shows your learn’d and witty, nature 
right; 
But why, being learn’d, do you in seas de- 
light? 
EUCOMPSUS. 
Clotho this toil osdain’d, that far frorg 
home ' 
A stranger I to other lands should come, 
And view the laws, cities, and minds of 
some. 
PYGMIE. 
Homer at first you seemed, Ulysses now, 
Forourand other’s manners well you know, 
And at return your skill to friends will 


show. 
EUCOMPSUS. 
But tell me what ali men should chiefty 
do? 
PYGMIE. 
Duties to God, themse]ves, and neighbours 
too. 
EUCOMPSUS. 
But tell me, how many these duties be ? 
PYGMIE. 


Peruse this volume, and therein you'll see, 


And saying this, he gave him a fair 
small roll of parchment in very small 
characters of gold, digested into three 
columns, which you will find trans- 
lated out of the Greek, at the end of 
this narration; and he added, how 
every pygmie, man and woman, was, 
from four years old, obliged to read it 
over once a day all their life long; 
and to that end bore it always about 
in their bosom, excepting only that 
his order had them in Greek, and all 
the rest in their mother tongue, which 
every parent is bound to teach his 
children, not only to speak, but to 
read perfectly. After all this, we 
thanked the antient gentleman for all 
the knowledge imparted to us, and 
kindnesses conferred on us, promis- 
ing, if ever we returned to our own 
country, to publish their hospitality 
and goodness; aud so we declared 
our steadfast purpose of leaving them 
the next morning, which, when they: 
perceived, they professed how loat 
they were to part with us, and pro- 
mised all possible accommodations ; 
and so taking our leave of them that 
night, we were conducted to our se- 
veral lodgings after the usual manner. 
The next morning early, the young- 
est of the brothers expected Eucomp- 
sus at his chamber door, who was at 
that instant considering and devising 
to speak with him before his depar- 
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ture; so that, as their intent was mu- 
tual, their meeting found no impedi- 
ment; but after the tedious ceremo- 
nies of their obliging discourse, the 
young squire embraced Eucompsus, 
his knees, and he lifting him up in his 
arms, kissed his tender cheeks, and 
promised to extol the virtue of that 
small people, but chiefly that of him, 
to all the greater nations he should 
come to ; and saying so, he gave him a 
pestis considerable volume in Greek, 
Which he had formerly composed in 
his youthful days, with his lively effi- 
gies on the frontispiece; and the 
grateful pygmie, in requital of such a 
worthy present, gave Eucompsus 
many precious and choice rarities, 
among which there was his. own pic- 
ture, set with diamonds, drawn after 
the life ; and when unfolded, express- 
ing his true stature, which Eucomp- 
sus received with abundant testimony 
of his joy and gratitude. But by this 
time dol had drove his chariot almost 
half way towards his noon-baiting 
place, in a high town called Meridies, 
when the other two brothers having 
loaded. me and. my other friend with 
excessive compliments and presents, 
we were at last dismissed with twelve 
chariots of provision for our ship, 
drawn by he-goais, who went direct- 
iy, without lash or threat, before us, 
and the nine ram-horsemen accom- 
panied us, as they had met us the 
other day, to the utmost limit of the 
mountain tops, and bidding us, after 
we had taken out the provision, to 
send the chariots back again, they left 
us; but when we returned to the 
ship, and had already spooned her for 
launching, we saw those well-taught 
creatures to go directly homeward in 
the satne order they came loaded, but 
with much more speed; and we all 
admired the works. cf God, and the 
power of nature, who hath made so 
sual a people so wise, that they fail 
in nothing of that absolute dominion 
ourselves have overt the creatures. 
Xatic Basoiow darter. 
COLUMM I. 
You that seek life, pleasures, or worldly 
store, 
Seek God; he's life, joy, riches, and 
much more. 


First, love your Maker, let your mind 
Be chiefly to his ways inclin’d; 


(Mas 


Still seek his glory, and proclaim 
The sacred honours of his name. 
And when perhaps you chance to read 
His mystic oracles, take heed 
That no base mungrel thought divert 
The understanding of your heart; 
Pull off sin’s veii, and put on grace, 
For God and you speak face to face : 
Then with due reverence hear his voice, 
*Twill make your soul and bones rejoices 
And whate’er law he shall impart, 
Write on the tabies of your heart: 
His word, his life, his word’s a treasure, 
Beyond all time, without all measure. 
When tow’rd his temple you proceed, 
Repent of every evil deed ; 
Request his grace and special} aid, 
That you may practice all that’s said. 
With tears your temple purge withing 
God will not dweil in hearts of sin. 
His sacraments with meekness take, 
And fer your precious Saviour’s sake, 
Send forth a sigh or two, and say, 
O Lord, who can thy love display? 
Who thus didst sin-skill’d souls revive, 
And dy'dst thyself, that we might live? 
With such unfained thoughts desire 
To praise Jehovah, and lift higher 
Your earth-clogg’a soul, that it may rise 
Unto a pure love-sacrifice, 
God doth no fragrant incense crave, 
Nor blood of oxen would he have; 
He such oblations doth detest ; 
A conuite heart affects him best. 
An heart sin-loath'ng, sweetly praying, 
And net unto the tongue gain-saying. 
Make not long prayers for ostentation ; 
Seek peace, if you expect salvation. 
Christ was his father’s love, and he 
Would have his church alike to be, 
Kiiit as one soul in peace and love, 
Receiving pattern from above. 
Approve yourself as one that bear 
The glorious name of Christ, and are 
An heir ta such 2 kingdom’s right, 
W hose glories are transcendent bright 
With chearfulness desire still 
You may perform your Maker’s will, 
Acknowledge all to be his due : 
Believe’t, he doth much more for you 


COLUMN I. 


If farther you would lead a blameless 
lite, 

Seck virtue, loce your neighbour, hate 
all slrife. 


Honour the king, and still obey 
Those that do justly bear the sway: 
Kings are god's images, and so 
(Next him) to them we duty owe. 
Reverence those of high degree, 
Your equals Jove, and those that be 
Inferiors, study to defend ; 

Tis hard to find a poor man’s friend, 
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The ambassadors of Christ esteem, 
Follow their ways; but if they seem 
Jn manners from God’s\words to stray, 
Hate what they do, do what they say. 
Honour your parents, and at need 
Their bellies with your labour feed; 
Cherish the poor, honour the old, 
All men with charity behold. 

Speak unto your neighbour fair, 
If hate within your heart you bear 5 
Freely disclose what you intend, 


There’s nothing worse than a false friend. 


Think not that man is truly just 

That's undefil’d with theft or lust ; 

But heis so, who flies away 

From vice, and sins not, though he may. 
If you desire to live and see 

The comforts of posterity, 

Abstain from sin; ’tis that alone 


Gives wings to death, who else hath none. 


If God has lent you worldly store, 
Steward-like, distribute to the poor ; 
Who sow in love, will reap in peace; 
Thus scatter’d seeds bring great increase. 
Affect your neighbour; and express 
Charity to the fatherless. 

What in another man you blame, 
Abhor yourself to do the same. 

To shun contempt, be grave, and bear 
A look not proud, nor too austere. 

Be as you seem, for time will bring 
To the world’s knowledge, every thing. 
In all affairs few words are best; 

Wise men act most, and prattle least. 


Think not those powerful men, that be 


Subduers of an enemy: 

He’s the best conqueror, that knows 
To pardon crimes, and love his foes: 
That sways the passions of his mind ; 
That serves not vice in any kind; 
That is no slave to his desire, 

Nor burns in lust’s polluting fire 5 
That knows to manage any state, 
And scorns the threats of slipp’ry fate. 


COLUMN III. 


One duty more, if you would perfect be, 
Love your ownself, cherish your family. 


Honour your bosom-friend, and be 
Her shield against all injury ; 

Be not morose in taking wrong, 

But puta bridle to the tongue ; 

*Tis a great sin, for man and wife 

To spend their days in mutual strife; 


For those whose bodies Heaven hath join’d, 


To be so different in mind. 
No curse more sad than that ; no state 
Morte troublesome than such debate, 


Why, if she’s good, should he complain, 


If bad, bad speeches are but vain. 
Silence, perhaps her will may force, 


But scolding, sure, wil] make her worse. 


Grant she be bad ; are you not so? 
If, without sin, the first stone throw. 
But husbands may perhaps offend, 
And wives their duty should attend. 


Universat Mage. Vo. XIII. 
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Oh! no, if. men bad actions do, 

Well may the women do so too. 

If any pain afflicts the head ; 

The whole’s thereby endangered. 
Shun fiery wrath; for wrath hath slain 


Millions of souls and wrought their bane. 


Be master of your anger, and 
Over your pleasures bear command. 
Hate chiefly brutish drunkenness, 


Which makes purse, life, and credit less. 


It is unfit drunkards should be 
In any sober company 3; 
And for the sober’ tis unfit, 


That they with drunken men should sit 5 


Sad men, who lose their stamp divine, 

Changing their shape to filthy swine. 
Ta!k not of what’sa sin to do; 

Nor prove unto your word untrue. 

Follow your trade, and purchase gold, 

By youthful pains, against you're old, 

Some heap up riches many a year, 

To leave unto their children dear 5 

But riches quickly find a blast, 

When virtue will for ever last. 

If therefore virtue you can give, 

Your children have enough to live. 

This is a portion, which no fume 

Of sparkling fame can e’re consume 3 

This is that portion that will be 

Their conduct to eternity. 

Whatever thing in hand you take, 

That you may it successful make, 

Weigh it with due deliberation : 

Nothing’s more safe than consultation, 
If fortune on your actions smites, 


Know she first laughs, and then beguiles. 
Nay, though for ever wealth should stay, 


Death and time hurry men away. 

Yet still endeavour in your mind 

That a good name you leave behind, 

If Providence doth cast you down, 
And angry fates begin to frown ; 

Be patient, and this maxim know, 
There’s nothing certain here below. 

In all your actions take due care 

And act as if the King were there. 

For the King’s KING be sure doth spy 


Your deeds; nay thoughts, that deeper lie. 


Use moderation most of all; 
For too much honey’s worse than gall. 
Think on the shortness of your breath, 
Think on our loving saviour's death ; 


Let Heaven’s joys, the world’s temptation, 
And pains of Hell be still your meditation. 
a. Pas 


To satisfy the reader's curiosityp nite 
shall here produce the epitaph of the’ ~ ” 
pygmy ae son, that was slain 

attle with the cranes, mention- 
ed in page 278, as I afterwards txans- 


inab 


lated it out of the Greek : 


THE EPITAPH. 


Parca hujus tenuem descerpsit forfice lanam, 


Et que vix potuit fila videre, scidit, 
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This distich was writ in Latin, in 
the front of the Epitaph; at the end 
of which there was written in great 
letters, 

BAVHVS: ANTVERP, 
JESUIT. EPIGR. LIB. IL. 
And then followed “EvSa Ketues, &c. 
Thus rendered in English : 


This toinb doth hold 
A Pigmy bold; 
Who, when alive, 
In arms did thrive, 
Buta Crane’s bill 
My life did spill ; 
And here I have 

A fitting grave, 


If you ask why these verses are so short, 

Attend and take this serious reason for't; 

I was but one foot long; these two you see, 

Though short, they are one foot too long 
for me. 


A Spanisu Tate. By MapaMe dE 


Graricny, Authoress of the Peru- i 


vian Letters. 
[Continued from page 292.] 

HE brother and the sister con- 

tinued to discourse of their af- 
fairs, and of their mutual feelings of 
kindness, until the time that Elvira 
‘was informed she must retire. Her 
griefs, which had, til] then, been sus- 
pended by the presence of her bro- 
ther, now broke forth with added 
violence. 

The fatal and dreadful events which 
might occur, and which would se- 
parate them for ever, being pre- 
sent to her imagination, made her 
whole frame shudder with terror, 
and which she considered as the so- 
lemn warning of an eternal adieu. 
Her eyes were fixed upon her bro- 
ther with mournful eagerness, and 
seemed to feast upon his countenance 
as if for the last time. Don Pedro, 
who was touched by such affecting 
proofs of a sister’s love, saw only the 
danger with which her excessive 
affliction threatened her: and, tremb- 
ling for each other, filled mutually 
with gloomy thoughts, which they 
dared not disclose, they parted with- 
out uttering a single word. The 
wretched would be less miserable, if 
they saw nothing but their misery. 

Elvira found herself at home, with- 
‘out being conscious that she had been 
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conducted thither. Her mind was 
absorbed in one single thought, and 
it could pay no attention to external 
objects ; her heart was so fall, that it 
seemed to have no void; but when 
her servants, informing her what had 
taken place during her absence, told 
her that Don Alvar had been seized 
and carried away by the orders of the 
king, nearly at the same time as Don 
Pedro, she felt, that however great 
grief may be, it is capable of augmen. 
tation. It is not so with pleasures: 
their limits are prescribed. 

Elvira had not yet experienced the 
necessity of being loved—a necessity 
which nature has taught elevated 
souls to feel, and which misfortune 
increases. Hitherto, the friendship 
of her brother had sufficed for 
her heart: in resigning it, a vague 
and imdefinite sentiment Jed her to 
rely, without even being aware of it, 
upon the comfort which she found in 
the heart of Don Alvar. He loved 
her, and she could, unconstrained, 
discourse with him on their present 
misfortune, and perhaps on the hope 
of their future welfare. However 
afflicted she might be, she could insi- 
nuate joy into the heart of her lover, 
by telling him of the favourable incli- 
nations of her brother towards him, 
and by letting him perceive her own. 
We are not wholly wretched when 
we can procure the happiness of those 
we love. 

Elvira did not begin accurately te 
distinguish these flattering ideas, un- 
til the moment when she was come 
pelled to relinquish them. The ab- 
sence of Don Alvar, joined to that 
of her brother, appeared to her a 
total privation ; she no longer beheld 
what surrounded her: she seemed to 
be alone in the universe. The ex- 
cess of her sorrow became a sort of 
insensibility. Her women placed her 
in bed without her giving any sign of 
consciousness. 

She passed such a night as may be 
imagined, yet she feared its conclu- 
sion: she feared lest the day should 
disturb the horrid calm which she 
felt, by acquainting her with fresh 
misfortunes which she did not feel 
herself able to support. 

Isabella was the first who entered 
her apartment. She sat down on the 
side of her bed, and burst into tears, 
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« You weep,” said Elvira, with a 
feeble voice. ‘“‘ Am I arrived at the 
height of misfortune £”’ 

« T have nothing new to tell you,” 
replied Isabella. ‘* Your own situa- 
tion, and that of your brother, are suf- 
ficient to afflict me. The king dis- 
coursed with me yesterday for a long 
time: he endeavoured to find out if | 
knew any thing of the pretended 
crime of Don Pedro; while, on my 

art, I strove to discover with what 
e was accused: but that remains an 
impenetrable secret. I reproached 
him with his injustice, though not 
with much success. We separated 
yery little contented with each other. 


“ Did he speak to you about the 
stranger ?” enquired Elvira. 

‘* No,” said Isabella, ‘* he is too 
much occupied with your brother to 
think of any other: I even think 
that you have become very indifferent 
tohim; for, is it not easy to believe 
that we love those whom we perse- 
cute? But, a propos,” continued she, 
“Tam going to the chamber of the 
sick man; I will return and tell you 
about*him.” 

“ What then§” said Elvira, ‘* you 
are ignorant of what has takeh 
place :”” 

« I know nothing,” replied Isa- 
bella. ‘* Yell me what bas hap- 
pened.” 

Elvira was too wretched to be pru- 
dent: she could not resist the temp- 
tation of easing her heart, by confid- 
ing all her troubles to Isabella. She 
confessed her predilection for the 
stranger, and her uneasiness at his 
arrest: and she entreated Isabella, 
with so much earnestness, to employ 
her endeavours to discover the des- 
tiny which the king intended for him, 
that she was much moved by her 
persuasions, 


“In truth,” said she, “* you were 
wrong to dissemble. If I had been 
aware of your passion, [ should have 
carefully avoided to deprive you of 
the smallest attention of your lover. 
I do not love to give my friends un- 
easiness. If fate should permit our 
re-union, you shall have no cause to 
be dissatistred with me. I will even 
aid you in obtaining your brother’s 
consent.” 


** That will not-be necessary,” re« 


. 


lied Elvira. <‘* I do nothing without 
nis Concurrence.” 

“* Excellent,” said Isabella, ‘* The 
concurrence of your brother. Ah! 
rou will not persuade me, that Don 
Pedro, proud and imperious as he is, 
will ever approve ot your attachment 
for an insulated being. No, no: to 
please him there must be that merit 
which is founded upon a long course 
of ancestors of distinguished character. 
But let not that disturb you. Should 
I wed him, I would make him con- 
sent to your happiness. I love you 
sufficiently for that.” 

Elvira, without stopping to note the 
inconsiderate part of this discourse, 
did not hesitate to justify her choice, 
by disclosing to Isabella the secret of 
Don Alvar; and then conjured her, 
again, to obtain exact information of 
his destiny, but to do it discreetly, 
and without compromising his in- 
terest. She promised every thing, 
and departed to put her promises in 
execution. 

Elvira, comforted a little by this 
discourse, -thought herself strong 
enough to go and comfort, by her 
presence, the captivity of her brother. 
She arose, but a viclent fever, with 
which she was attacked, obliged her 
to return to her bed. 

Isabella came in the evening to tell 
her that she had heard nothing parti- 
cular respecting Don Alvar: that it 
was merely observed, at court, that 
the king had had long private inter- 
views, during the last two days, with 
a man whom he kept confined, and 
who, doubtless, was Don Alvar. 

** Bat’ said Elvira, ‘* do they not 
allege the reasons for which he has 
been arrested ?” 

“No,” replied Isabella, ‘* not a 
syllable has hitherto transpired.” 

‘“«We must then await his fate,” 
said Elvira, with a deep sigh : “ but, 
my dear Isabella, write, I entreat 
you, to my brother, and tell him 
what it is that hinders me from see- 
ing him.. Your letter will comfort 
hirn, if youdo not withhold a few ex- 
pressions which may flatter his love.” 

*“« Indeed,” said Isabella, “ that 
will cost me nothing. His mistor. 
tunes efflict me. } have not deigned 
to speak to a man since he has been a 
prisoner. You see the little atten- 
tion which | pay to my dress. It he 
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This distich was writ in Latin, in 
the front of the Epitaph; at the end 
of which there was written in great 
letters, 

BAVHVS: ANTVERP, 
JESUIT. EPIGR. LIB. IL. 
And then followed “EvSa Ketuas, &c. 
Thus rendered in English : 


This toinb doth hold 
A Pigmy bold; 
Who, when alive, 
In arms did thrive, 
Buta Crane’s bill 
My life did spill; 
And here | have 

A fitting grave, 


If you ask why these verses are so short, 

Attend and take this serious reason fort; 

1 was but one foot long; these two you see, 

Though short, they are one foot too long 
for me. 


A Spanisno Tare. By MapamMe DE 


Graricny, duthoress of the Peru- } 


vian Letters. 
[Continued from page 292.] 

HE brother and the sister con- 

tinued to discourse of their af- 
fairs, and of their mutual feelings of 
kindness, until the time that Elvira 
was informed she must retire. Her 
griefs, which had, til] then, been sus- 
pended by the presence of her bro- 
ther, now broke forth with added 
violence. 

The fatal and dreadful events which 
might occur, and which would se- 
parate them for ever, being pre- 
sent to her imagination, made her 
whole frame shudder with terror, 
and which she considered as the so- 
lemn warning of an eternal adieu. 
Her eyes were fixed upon her bro- 
ther with mournful eagerness, aid 
seemed to feast upon his countenance 
as if for the last time. Don Pedro, 
who was touched by such affecting 
proofs of a sister’s love, saw only the 
danger with which her excessive 
affliction threatened her: and, tremb- 
ling for each other, filled mutually 
with gloomy thoughts, which they. 
dared not disclose, they parted with- 
out uttering a single word. The 
wretched would be less miserable, if 
they saw nothing but their misery. 

Elvira found herself at home, with- 
‘out being conscious that she had been 
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conducted thither. Her mind was 
absorbed in one single thought, and 
it could pay no attention to external 
objects ; her heart was so full, that it 
seemed to have no void; but when 
her servants, informing her what had 
taken place during her absence, told 
her that Don Alvar had been seized 
and carried away by the orders of the 
king, nearly at the same time as Don 
Pedro, she felt, that however great 
grief may be, it is capable of augmen. 
tation. It is not so with pleasures: 
their limits are prescribed. 

Elvira had not yet experienced the 
necessity of being loved—a necessity 
which nature has taught elevated 
souls to feel, and which misfortune 
increases. Hitherto, the friendship 
of her brother had sufficed for 
her heart: in resigning it, a vague 
and imdefinite sentiment Jed her to 
rely, without even being aware of it, 
upon the comfort which she found in 
the heart of Don Alvar. He loved 
her, and she could, unconstrained, 
discourse with him on their present 
misfortune, and perhaps on the hope 
of their future welfare. However 
afflicted she might be, she could insi- 
nuate joy into the heart of her lover, 
by telling him of the favourable incli- 
nations of her brother towards him, 
and by letting him perceive her own. 
We are not wholly wretched when 
we can procure the happiness of those 
we love. 

Elvira did not begin accurately te 
distinguish these flattering ideas, un- 
til the moment when she was come. 
pelled to relinquish them. The ab- 
sence of Don Alvar, joined to that 
of her brother, appeared to her a 
total privation ; she no longer beheld 
what surrounded her: she seemed to 
be alone in the universe. The ex- 
cess of her sorrow became a sort of 
insensibility. Her women placed her 
in bed without her giving any sign of 
consciousness. 

She passed such a night as may be 
imagined, yet she feared its conclu- 
sion: she ) nod lest the day should 
disturb the horrid calm which she 
felt, by acquainting her with fresh 
misfortunes which she did not feel 
herself able to support. 

Isabella was the first who entered 
her apartment. She sat down on the 
side of her bed, and burst into tears 
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« You weep,” said Elvira, with a 
feeble voice. ‘ Am I arrived at the 
height of misfortune :”’ 

«| have nothing new to tell you,” 
replied Isabella. ‘* Your own situa- 
tion, and that of your brother, are suf- 
ficient to afflict me. The king dis- 
coursed with me yesterday for a long 
time: he endeavoured to find out if I 
knew any thing of the pretended 
crime of Don Pedro; while, on my 

art, I strove to discover with what 
e was accused: but that remains an 
impenetrable secret. I reproached 
him with his injustice, though not 
with much success. We separated 
yery little contented with each other. 


“Did he speak to you about the 
stranger ?” enquired Elvira. 

‘* No,” said Isabella, ‘* he is too 
much occupied with your brother to 
think of any other: I even think 
that you have become very indifferent 
tohim; for, is it not easy to believe 
that we love those whom we perse- 
cute? But, a propos,” continued she, 
“Tam going to the chamber of the 
sick man; I will return and tel] you 
about’him.” 

“ What then?” said Elvira, “ you 
are ignorant of what has takef 
place ?” 

« T know nothing,” replied Isa- 
bella. <‘* Yell me what bas hap- 
pened,” 

Elvira was too wretched to be pru- 
dent: she could not resist the temp- 
tation of easing her heart, by contid- 
ing all her troubles to Isabella. She 
confessed her predilection for the 
stranger, and her uneasiness at his 
arrest: and she entreated Isabella, 
with so much earnestness, to employ 
her endeavours to discover the des- 
tiny which the king intended for him, 
that she was much moved by her 
persuasions, 


“© In truth,” said she, “* you were 
wrong to dissemble. If I had been 
aware of your passion, I should have 
carefully avoided to deprive you of 
the smallest attention of your lover. 
I do not love to give my friends un- 
easiness. If fate should permit our 
re-union, you shall have no cause to 
be diseatiefed with me. I will even 
aid you in obtaining your brother’s 
consent.” 

** That will not-be necessary,” re« 


. 


lied Elvira. ‘* I do nothing without 
1is Concurrence.” 

“* Excellent,” said Isabella, ‘* The 
concurrence of your brother. Ah! 
‘rou will not persuade me, that Don 
Pedro, proud and imperious as he is, 
will ever approve of your attachment 
for an insulated being. No, no: to 
please him there must be that merit 
which is founded upon a long course 
of ancestors of distinguished character. 
But let not that disturb you. Should 
I wed him, 1 would make him con- 
sent to your happiness. I love you 
sufficiently for that.” 

Elvira, without stopping to note the 
inconsiderate part of this discourse, 
did not hesitate to justify her choice, 
by disclosing to Isabella the secret of 
Don Alvar; and then conjured her, 
again, to obtain exact information of 
his destiny, but to do it discreetly, 
and without compromising his in- 
terest. She promised every thing, 
and departed to put her promises in 
execution. 

Elvira, comforted a little by this 
discourse, -thought herself strong 
enough to go and comfort, by her 
presence, the captivity of her brother. 
She arose, but a viclent fever, with 
which she was attacked, obliged her 
to return to her bed. 

Isabella came in the evening to tell 
her that she had heard nothing parti- 
cular respecting Don Alvar: that it 
was merely observed, at court, that 
the king had had long private inter- 
views, during the last two days, with 
a man whom he kept confined, and 
who, doubtless, was Don Alvar. 

** But,’ said Elvira, ‘* do they not 
allege the reasons for which he has 
been arrested ?” 

«“ No,” replied Isabella, ‘ not a 
syllable has hitherto transpired.” 

“We must then await his fate,” 
said Elvira, with a deep sigh : “ but, 
my dear Isabella, write, I entreat 
you, to my brother, and tell him 
what it is that hinders me from see- 
ing him. Your letter will comfort 
hirn, if youdo not withhold a few ex- 
pressions which may flatter his love.” 

*« Indeed,” said Isabella, «+ that 
will cost me nothing. His mistor- 
tunes 2fflict me. 1} have not deigned 
to speak to a man since he has been a 
prisoner. You see the little atten- 
tion which | pay to my dress. It he 
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continue to be long unhappy, I would 
not answer but that I should love 
him quite. But I will not make you 
talk,” added she, seeing that Elvira 
suffered much ; ‘I will write to your 
brother: I will not quit you.” 

As soon as the king heard of the 
illness of Elvira, he sent to her, to 
assure her, that she had nothing to 
fear for her brother ; that every thing 
should remain as it was, until she was 
in a state fit to assist him with her 
advice ; and that he wished, as much 
as she, he might be found innocent. 
Elvira needed this assurance, to ena- 
ble her to support the evils with which 
she was overwhelmed; _ but that fee- 
ble consolation was soon embittered 
by a new kind of misery, certainly 
no Jess bitter than what she had al- 
ready experienced. 

Isabella, who never quitted Elvira 
but to go and learn such tidings as 
might be interesting to her, returned, 
one evening, later than usual. After 
having eagerly ordered the women of 
Elvira to retire from the apartment, 
** Rejoice,” said she to her, “ I bring 
oq delightful news ef your Jover. 

e appeared to day at the king's pa- 
Jace, beautiful as love, adorned like 
an idol, and surrounded with all the 
appearance of a decided favourite of 
royalty. It was amusing to see the 
astonistiment of the courtiers, and the 
admiration of the women. I saw 
even our old governante follow him 
step by step, with her neck stretched 
out, her eyes half shut, and her 
mouth puckered up, _ incessantly 
speaking to him, but without being 
heard. Certainly, his figure is very 
striking, and his fine, languishing 
eyes serve to sofien the haughtiness of 
his deportment ; the majesty of his 
form is embellished by a thousand 
charms which overspread his whole 
person; dignity reigns in every ac- 
tion: in short, he is a charming 
man :—”’ 

‘** He spoke to you, no doubt,” said 
Elvira. 

“* No,” replied Isabella smiling. 

* Ah! hide nothing from me, my 
dear Isabella, I conjure you,” replied 
Elvira. ‘‘ What did he say to you ?” 

** Nothing at all,” answered Isa- 
bella. ‘* Benot jealous: Iam much 
deceived, if the favour of the king do 
Rot so intoxicate him as to make him 
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forget his friends. He looked at me, 
but took no notice of me. He had 
an indolent manner with him, which 
might be taken for melancholy, if it 
were possible to have cause for me- 
Jancholy in the midst of such univer. 
sal applause.” 

‘* How,” answered Elvira, “he 
did not speak a word to you.” 


«« Not a word,” replied Isabella: 
**must { take an oath to convince 
you,” added she, smiling. “ Your 
folly divertsme. Your lover is free~ 
he is happy. Why should you be 
miserable ?” 

«© How shall I be able to support 
so many evils,” exclaimed Elvira. 
‘© Don Alvar is ungratetul. Don 
Alvar prefers fortune to Elvira. He 
forgets that she is wretched! Oh 
Heavens! let me never behold the 
light of day again !” 

Isabella, astonished, knew not what 
to think of the grief of Elvira. How- 
ever, she endeavoured to comfort her 
by general conversation, which ig 
more calculated to irritate, than to 
soothe, real sorrow. Nonebut those 
who have been thegvictims of love, 
know how to assuage its pains. 

Elvira, who remained motionless, 
with her eyes closed, did not even 
hear the ill-timed consolations which 
her friend endeavoured to offer.. It 
would have been doubtful whether 
she was alive or not, but for a torrent 
of tears which gushed from her eyes, 
Isabella called for aid; but, is there 
any aid which can be proffered for 
those ills whose source is in the 
soul? 


Elvira soon felt the effects of this 
new calamity. In a few days ber life 
was despaired of; but, what will not 
nature undergo when supported by 
the energies of despair? She con- 
stantly refused to take any of those 
remedies with which they would 
have overwhelmed her, had she felt 
the least desire to live. But her ob- 
stinacy produced the very contrary of 
what she expected. In a short time, 
she found herself in a state of conva- 
lescence, which, at least, removed all 
fears as to the safety of her life, if it 
did not secure the certainty of her 
health, the progress of which was in- 
terrupted by the deep melancholy 
into which she was ‘plunged by her 
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endless reflections and conjectures 
concerning the conduct of Don Al- 


var. 

The king had caused him to be 
arrested at the same time as Don 
Pedro, because it was believed he 
was an accomplice in the crime 
which had been imputed to the latter. 
But jealousy, which multiplies by it- 
self, had so far possessed his heart, 
since the time of first beholding the 
stranger, that he was not perhaps 
sorry to avail himself of a reason of 
state, to avenge his own private in- 
juries. ; 

Besides, the silence of Don Alvar 
seemed to him to contain some mys- 
tery. It was in order to ascertain 
this, that, instead of making him a 
prisoner, as he had Don Pedro, he 
was satisfied with having him secured 
in a chamber of his palace. 

The impetuosity of his feelings led 
him to the spot at the very moment 
when Don Alvar arrived. His noble, 
tranquil, and steady countenance 
struck Alphonso with astonishment, 
and immediately allayed the snspi- 
cions of his mind. He put to him, 
with mildness, every question which 
he thought likely to induce him to 
speak ; but Don Alvar replied only 
by a firm and respectful silence. Bat- 
fled in obtaining nothing by his en- 
treaties, the king resolved to try an- 
other method. 

Turning towards his confidential 
minister, who alone had permission 
to follow him, he said, * J wish no 
other proof of the crimes of Don Pe- 
dro, than this obstinate silence of his 
accomplice. Artifice is the sole re- 
source of dastardly souls; go,” conti- 
nued he, ‘* let Don Pedro be con- 
ducted to the torture, and let his sis- 
ter ——” 

Don Alvar, struck by these dread- 
ful words, interrupted them, by 
throwing himself at the feet of the 
king. Alarmed friendship, candid 
truth, and noble confidence, spoke 
with such energy, in behalf of Don 
Pedro, that Alphonso, filled with ad- 
Miration, and with a sort of respect 
which even kings owe to virtue, or- 
dered him to rise, and to declare his 
name, his rank, and his situation. 
Don Alvar satisfied his curiosity as 
much as he could, without infringing 
upon that secrecy which he owed to 
hunself ; and he then modestly exhorst- 
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ed the king not toexact any thing more 
from him. His words, the tone with 
which he pronounced them, and the 
candour which was visible in his 
countenance, had so powerfully ex- 
cited the king’s natural partiality for 
virtue, that, looking at Alvar with 
kindness, “You surprise me somuch,” 
said he, *‘ that you must be an extra- 
ordinary person. J will not require 
any further elucidation from you; 
yet, let me know the motives for such 
a singular silence.” 

Don Alvar then told him, that his 
misfortunes having preceded _ his 
birth, he owed his education to a 
citizen, who was, perhaps, too zea- 
lous an enemy of the falsehood of 
man, for, be bad instructed him 
much more in their vices than in 
their virtues; tbat, however, not- 
withstanding the mistrust with which 
he had inspired him towards his fel- 
low creatures, he had caused the 
death of bis benefactor by an unpar- 
donable indiscretion, and that, equal- 
ly to punish himself for that indiscre- 
tion, and to avoid new snares, he had 
resolyed to maintain an eternal si- 
lence; but that he was forced to 
break his resolution to employ truth 
in defence of Don Pedro. Kings so 
seldom hear the language of virtue, 
that they are of course struck by it 
whenever it does approach their ears, 
Alphonso, from that moment, never 
passed a single day without devoting 
a considerable portion of it to Don 
Alvar. 

This prince, who united to much 
penetration a sincere desire to expe- 
rience the charms of friendship, soon 
gave proofs of the choice which he 
had made of Don Alvar to replace the 
loss of Don Pedro. He heaped favours 
upon him with profusion ; he merely 
exacted he should have no intercourse 
either with the brother or the sister ; 
and he attached such dreadful conse- 
quences to the infraction of this law, 
that, had Don Alvar been more ex- 

ert in his knowledge of the world, 

e would still have been restrained 
by the timidity which his first indis- 
cretion had excited. 

From the moment of his first en- 
trance into court, he became the 
prince's favourite ; and his merit was 
so precisely of that nature which 
pleases every one, that envy herself 
could not condemn the choice of the 
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king ; who, delighted to find so many 
excellent qualities combined in a 
single man, found little other plea- 
sure except in his conversation; and 
Don Alvar,acknowledging the favours 
of the king, appeared solely sedulous 
to please him ; yet they were not con- 
tent with each other. Don Alvar did 
not endeavour to conceal the chagrin 
which oppressed him, and the king 
could not help reproaching him with 
it sometimes. 

«* What,” said the prince to him, 
one day, when he seemed more than 
usually dull, ‘* Ihave raised you to 
the highest point.of grandear ; I have 
anticipated every wish that a subject 
can form; I have reposed more con- 
fidence in you than I ever did in Don 
Pedro. I love you, Alvar, and yet I 
cannot make you happy !” 

«© Ah, sire !" replied he, “ nothing 
can equal my gratitnde. I never 
formed an idea of such a king as you 
are. My friendship, (since you com- 
mand me to employ this term to ex- 
press my respectful attachment) my 
triendship is the offspring of my ad- 
miration: but, sire, can I behold, 

~without grief, that so many virtues 
and so much goodness, should pro- 
duce wrétchedness ? I cannot consi- 
der the favour with which you distin- 
guish me, but as the spoils of a gene- 
rous friend, who owes his misfortune 
to calumay alone. I contess it, sire, 
his misfortune poisons all your kind- 
ness to me.”’ 

‘* You offend me, Alvar,” replied 
the king, ‘* and you add a fresh crime 
to that of Don Pedro. Certain intel- 
ligence, opportunely given, have hin- 
dered him trom completing his origi- 
nal intentions; but, since he impedes 
those which I have towards you, I 
wil] punish him for depriving me of 
the pleasure of making you happy.” 

«© Ah, sire!” exclaimed Don Alvar, 
throwing himself at the feet of the 
king, ‘* it is by tears alone that [ can 
express the tender feelings with 
‘which your goodness inspires me. 
The more I experience that goodness 
the more am [ miserable as to the 
fate of my unhappy friend. Tell 
him of his crime, sire, and his justifi- 
cation will soon appear. Since you 


know the value of a heart, Don Pedro 
migbt ——’” 

“No,” said the king, “ I know 
him, ‘The conviction of his offence 
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would only lead him to brave me. | 
have yet some pity for him. The love 


which I bear Elvira, induces me to 
defer his punishment ; but, without 
the confession which I require of 
him, nothing shall save him from my 
vengeance. 

** No, sire,” replied Don Alvar ; 
** your majesty is too just.” 

** Stop,” said the cae «© do not 
abuse the privileges which my kind- 
ness has conceded to you; above all, 
observe, faithfully, the only law which 
I have imposed upon you. I cannot 
too often repeat to you, that more 
than one consideration would induce 
me to punish the infraction of it with 
severity. When friendship and au- 
thority exact but one sacrifice, that 
sacrifice ought to be without re. 
serve.”’ 

Such conversations, often repeated, 
were but little calculated to diminish 
the chagrin of Don Alvar; hence, 
every one, who visited Elvira, enter- 
tained her with nothing but the sin. 
gularity of the new favourite; the 
women, especially, overwhelmed hin 
with ridicule. Could he please them * 
He had never deceived any one. 

Elvira found some slight consola- 
tion in attributing to herself only that 
indifference with which he was gene- 
rally reproached. But how justify 
his silence ? 

The interest of Don Pedro, and per- 
haps the desire of seeing how Don 
Alvar would support the sight of her, 
made her resolve to quit ber apart- 
ment sooner than her strength would 
warrant. She was carried to court ; 
and Don Alvar was near the king 
when she arrived, 

The health of Elvira was too much 
affected to sustain, al] at once, the 
emotion inseparable from the sight of 
those we Jove, and that which a dig- 
nitfied mind always feels when itis 
forced to humiliate itself. She would, 
theretore, have fallen to the ground, 
as she bent upon her knees before the 
king, if Don Alvar, forgetting every 
other consideration, had not caught 
her in his arms, and conveyed her to 
a sofa, before the king had leisure to 
reflect upon his presumption. AS 
soon as Elvira came to herself, he 
ordered those who were about her to 
retire. The prince could no longer 
resist the sentiments with which the 
sight of Elvira inspired him; pale, 
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dying, and ten-fold more charming, 
from the modest embarrassment 
which she experienced. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

4’ UCH has been said on the sub- 
N ject of dreams ; and as the en- 
quiry concerning them has employed 
the pens of the ingenious in all ages, 
itis presumed the following extract, 
from a production of Thomas Paine, 
will be very acceptable ta your rea- 
ders. The placing every thing in an 
acute, new, striking, and incontro- 
vertible light, is the peculiar charac- 
ter of this writer ; and this he evinces 
on the present subject. 


Tam, Sir, 
Your respectful and obedient servant, 
Crio Rickman. 
May 8, 1810. 


Exrract of an Essay on Dreams. 


In order to understand the nature of 
dreams, or of that which passes in 
ideal vision during a state of sleep, it 
is first necessary to understand the 
composition and decomposition of the 
human mind, 

The three great faculties of the 
mind are imagination, judgment, and 
memory. Ina state of wakefulness, 
as in the day time these three facul- 
ties are all active; but that is seldom 
the case in sleep, and never perfectly ; 
and this is the cause that our dreams 


‘are not so regular and rational as our 


waking thoughts. 
The seat of that collection of pow- 
ers, or faculties, that constitute what 
is called the mind, is in the brain. 
There is not, and cannot be, any visi- 
ble demonstration of this anatomically, 
but accidents happening to living per- 
sons shew it to be so. An injury. done 
to the brain, by a fracture of the scull, 
will sometimes change a wise man 
into a childish ideot; a being with- 
out a mind. But so careful has 
nature been of that sanctum sancto- 
rum of man, the brain, that of all the 
external accidents to which humanit 
is subject, this occurs the most sel- 
dom. But we often see it happening 
by long and habitual intemperance. 
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Whether those three faculties occu- 


y distinct apartments of the brain, is 
<nown only to that Almighty Power 
that formed and organised it. We 
can see the external effects of muscu- 
lar motion in all the members of’ the 
body, though its primum mobile, or 
first cause, is unknownto man. Our 
external motions are sometimes the 
effect of intention, sometimes not. If 
we are sitting and intend to rise, or 
standing and intend to sit, or to walk, 
the limbs obey that intention as if 
they heard the order given. But we 
make a thousand motions every day, 
and that as well waking as sleeping, 
that have no prior intention ‘to Grek 
them. Each member acts as if it had 
a will, or mind of its own. 

Man governs the whole, when he 
pleases to govern, but in the interim 
the several parts, like little suburbs, 
govern themselves without consulting 
the sovereign. And all these mo- 
tions, whatever be the generating 
cause, are external and visible. But 
with respect to the brain no occular 
observation can be made upon it. All 
is mystery! All is darkhess in that 
womb of thopght! 

Whether the brain is a mass of mat- 
ter in continual rest; whether it has 
a vibrating pulsative motion, or a 
heaving and falling motion, like mat- 
ter in fermentation ; whether differ- 
ent parts of the brain have different 
motions, according to the faculty that 
is employed, be it the imagination, 
the judginent, or the memory, man 
knows nothing of it. He knows not 


the cause of his own wit. His own 
brain conceals it from him. 
Comparing invisible by visible 


things, as metaphysical can sometimes 
be compared to physicdl things, the 
operations of these distinct and several 
faculties have some resemblance to a 
watch. The main spring, which puts 
all in motion, corresponds to the ima- 
gination ; the pendulum, which cor- 
rects and regulates that motion cor- 
responds to the judgment; and the 
hand and dial, like the memory, re- 
cord the operation. 

Now in proportion as these several 
faculties sleep, slumber, or keep 
awake, during the continuance of a 
dream, in that proportion will the 
dream be reasonable or frantic, re- 
membered or forgotten. 
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If there is any faculty in mental 
man, that never sleeps, it is that vola- 
tile thing, the imagination. The case 
is different with the judgment and 
memory. The sedate and sober con- 
stitution of the judgment easily dis- 
poses it to rest, and as to the memory 
it records in silence, and is active only 
when it is called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to 
sleep may be perceived, by our some- 
times beginning to dream before we 
are fully asleep ourselves. Some ran- 
dom thought runs in the mind, and 
and we start as it were into recollec- 
tion that we are dreaming, between 
sleeping and waking. If the pendu- 
lum of a watch, by any accident, be- 
comes displaced, that it can no longer 
controul and regulate the elastic force 
of the spring, the works are instantly 
thrown into confusion, and continues 
so, as long as the spring continues to 
have force. In like manner, if the 
judgment sleeps, while the imagina- 
tion keeps awake, the dream will be 
a riotous assemblage of mis-shapen 
images, and ranting ideas, and the 
more active the imagination is, the 
wilder the dream will be. The most 
inconsistent and the most impossible 
things, will appear right, . because 
that faculty, whose province it is to 
keep order, is in a state of absence.— 
The master of the school is gone out, 
and the boys are in an uproar. 

If the memory sleeps, we shall 
have no other knowledge of the 
dream than, that we have dreamt, 
without knowing what it was about, 
In this case it is sensation, rather than 
recollection, that acts. The dream 
has given us some sense of pain or 
trouble, and we feel it as a hurt, ra- 
ther than remember it as a vision. 

If the memory slumbers, we shall 
have a faint remembrance of the 
dream, and after a few minutes it 
will sometimes happen, that the prin- 
cipal passages of the dream will occur 
to us more fully, The cause of this 
is, that the memory will sometimes 
continue slumbering or sleeping, 
after we are awake ourselves, and 
that so fully, that it may, and some- 
times does happen, that we do not 
immediately recollect where we are, 
nor what we have been about, or 
have todo. But when the memory 
starts into wakefulness, it brings the 
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knowledge of these things back upon 
us like a flood of light, and sometimes 
the dream with it. 

But the most curious circumstance 
of the mind in the state of dream is, 
the power it has to become the agent 
of every person, character, and thing 
of which it dreams. It carries on 
conversation with several, asks ques- 
tions, hears answers, gives and re- 
ceives information, and it acts all 
these parts itself. Yet, however va- 
rious the eccentric the imagination 
may be in the creating of images and 
ideas, it cannot supply the place of 
memory, with respect to things that 
are forgotten, when we are awake, 
For example, if we have forgotten the 
name of a person, and dream of see- 
ing him and asking his name, he can- 
not tell it, for it is ourselves asking 
ourselves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot 
supply the place of real memory, it 
has the wild faculty of counterfeiting 
memory. It dreams of persons it 
never knew, and talks to them as if 
it- remembered them as old acquain- 
tance. It relates circumstances that 
never happened, and tells them as if 
they had happened, it goes to places 
that never existed, and knows where 
all the streets and houses are, as if 
we had been there before. The scenes 
it creates are often as scenes remem- 
bered ; it will sometimes act a dream 
within a dream, and in the delusion 
of dreaming tell a dream it never 
dreamed, and tell it as if it was from 
memory. 

It may also be remarked, that the 
imagination, ina dream, has no idea 
of time as time ; it counts only by cir- 
cumstances, and if a succession of cir- 
cumstances pass in a dream, that 
would require a great length of time 
to accomplish them, it will appear to 
the dreamer, that a length of time 
equal thereto has passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind ina 
dream, it may rationally be said, that 
every person is mad once in twenty- 
four hours ; for were he to act in the 
day, as he dreams in the night, he 
would be confined for a lunatic. 

In a state of wakefulness those 
three faculties being all active, and 
acting in unison, constitute the ra- 
tional man. 

In dream it is otherwise, and there- 
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fore that state which is called insanity, 
appears to be no other than a dismis- 
sion of those faculties and a cessation 
of the judgment during wakefulness, 
that we so often experience during 
sleep; and idiocity, into which some 
persons have fallen, is that cessation of 
all the faculties of which we can be 
sensible, when we happen to wake be- 
fore our memory. .P. 





The riTERARY Lire and TRavets of 
Baron Horperc. Written by 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitron Reip. 

[ Continued from p. 285.) 


N the house of M. John Baptist, a 
Piedmontiese, to which I made 
my next remove, I found every thing 
more cheap and convenient than be- 
fore. My landlord was a very worthy 
and obliging kind of man, and from 
him I learned how to manage for my- 
self in Rome. For this purpose I 
bought a kettle, pots, &c. in which I 
cooked my dinner and supper, a mat- 
ter which brings no kind of disgrace 
upon a traveller in Italy, because it is 
acommon practice. Here the land- 
lord made a practice of calling upon 
his lodgers every morning, to know 
what they wanted previously to his 
going to market; after which, he 
would return with meat, roots, herbs, 
&c. the pes of which every one 
managed as he liked. 

Had I learned nothing of the fine 
arts at Rome, still I could have boast- 
ed of learning how much fire was 
necessary for preparing a menestra or 
soup; how long peas, bacon, &c. re- 
quired boiling; how many Ave Ma- 
rias could be said while an egg was 
boiling, and the like. Taking such 
matters as these into the account, [ 
certainly may claim an exception to 
the common saying,—‘‘ He went a 
simpleton to Rome, and a simpleton 
he came back.” 

Some authors have asserted, that a 
man who could not mend his own 
shoes does not deserve the name of a 
learned man. But I think the know- 
ledge of preparing one’s supper, in a 
case of necessity, is not less necessary 
or meritorious than mending shoes. 

owever, not to let my cookery tres- 
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ss too much upon the hours which 
Tdovated to study, I always took care 
to have pen and ink near at hand. 
If inclined. to read while watchi 
the boiling of the pot, I heldmy boo 
in one hand and a spoon in the other, 
—However, I have, more than once, 
learnt, to my cost, that it is not so 
very easy to cook and philosophize at 
the sametime. Thinking too intensee 
ly of what I have read, my meat has 
sometimes burnt to the bottom ; my 
broth boiled over, or the whole been 
smoked. At first, indeed, I thought 
this smutty kind of employment ra- 
ther low, especially when I reflected 
how neat and cleanly I used to a 
pear. But this kind of diffidence did 
not Jast long when I found the cus- 
tom in Italy was general. There 
were two Neapolitan noblemen in the 
same house with me, and I have often 
surprised them at their culinary la- 
bours. If our doors happened to be 
open at the same time, I used te 
think the wabbling of our pots formed 
a pretty concert ; my pot, which was 
the smallest, piayed a kind of treble, 
to which their's, as the larger, served 
as a bass, 

I remarked upon this journey, that 
the further I removed om the nor- 
thern regions, the less the people, in 
general, were addicted to drunken- 
ness and gluttony. In France, I saw 
very few instances of habitual drunk- 
enness: in Italy I met with very few 
smokers. The Danes think the Nor- 
wegians indulge in this habit to an 
excess.; but both Danes and Germans, 
too, agree that the French, in this 
respect, and in their manner of living 
in a, are by far too sparing. In 
Italy they look upon theFrench as abso- 
lute prodigals, while the Spaniard con- 
demns the Italian upon the very same 
ground. Here, in some of the great~ 
est houses in the country, it is by no 
means uncommon to see the remains 
of the dinner-table served up again at 
night. I remained alone a whole 
month in my lddging. At first I was 
much surprised to find so few persons 
resident in so large a house, and 
where the apartments were so nume- 
rous: but this I soon found was the 
case with most of the houses in this 
city. According to the ground upon 
which Rome stands, it may be rec- 
— as large as Paris, nhume- 
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ber of inhabitants at Rome is exceed- 
ed in several other cities: they are 
scarcely 200,000; consequently, ex- 
cepting the jubilee time, one may 
always have a house at a very cheap 
rate. When a Pope is elected this is 
the case again, so that the Romans 
think these elections very fortunate 
for them; the long life, therefore, of 
Clement XI you may be sure did not 
please them. ‘Till the end of De- 
cember every thing was uncommonly 
still in the quarter where I lodged ; 
but when the new year commenced, 
whole troops of jugglers, rope dan- 
cers, players, &c. were to be seen at 
Rome, as if all Italy beside had been 
deserted. Even the house where [ 
lodged received several of them, and 
they disturbed me so much with their 
rehearsals during all hours of the 
night, that I could not pursue my 
studies by day. 

The fever, which had not yet left 
me, did not prevent my going out 
every day to see the curiosities of the 
place. Iwas aconstant visitor of the 

ublic libraries, and I found the li- 

rarians not only disposed to accom- 
modate the visitors with the books 
they wanted, but likewise to supply 
them with pen, ink, and paper. Vi- 
sitors, however, are not permitted to 
make use of any of the forbidden 
books without the special permission 
of the inguisitor. On this account I 
suffered here like a second Tantalus, 
being obliged to content myself with 
the sight of what it was not in my 
power to enjoy. It seemed that al- 
most every book I asked for was 
among the prohibited. <A simple and 
illiterate monk, a kind of assistant at 
one of the libraries, once helped me 
to a volume of Bayle’s Dictionary ; 
but, on account of this mistake, he 
was most severely lectured by the li- 
brarian, a Dominican friar, and a 
member of the College of the Inqui- 
sition. I endeavoured, in vain, to 
mitigate the anger of the principal 
librarian, but I was compelled to give 
up the volume [ had in hand, and 
was informed that I could not expect 
to have the reading of any book in 
future without first obtaining his spe- 
cial permission. This being a proof 
to which I could not willingly subject 
myself, I found I could no longer 
read there with pleasure, and there- 
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fore I removed to another libra 
where I flattered myself I should not 
meet with any obstacles of this na. 
ture; but I found my mistake here 
also, though I openly acknowledged 
that I was a protestant, and in no 
danger of being hurt by books of this 
kind 

The course of my reading was now 
so far interrupted, that I was obliged 
to content myself with perusing the 
ancient authors and some of the de- 
scriptions of modern Rome. The 
latter served as my guides when walk- 
ing through the streets, and when 
seeking for the remains of antiquity, 
When the weather permitted, I fre- 
quently passed whole days among 
these magnificent ruins. By the help 
of the memoranda, and the extracts 
which I made in the libraries, | was 
enabled, after seeking a whole month, 
to discover the Portam trigenimam of 
Horace: but most of the ancient mo- 
numents are no longer known to the 
learned by their proper names. For 
instance, should one ask in the streets 
of Rome for the Pantheon, the answer 
would certainly be Non lo so—I know 
not. If you ask for the Amphitheatro 
Vespasiani, the reply is Non intendo— 
I do not understand you. But, in 
order to discover the ancient monu- 
ments not yet destroyed by time, one 
should first become acquainted with 
the new names. If we ask, for in- 
stance, for the Celisco, they will shew 
us the theatre of Vespasian ; and if 
we enquire for the Pantheon, they 
naturally refer us to the Hotunda. 

However, I was not so much en- 
gaged with the antiquities of Rome 
as to neglect its present state. I was 
alternately pleased with its modern 
as well as its ancient appearance. In 
short, I traversed every street and 
every corner of the city, inspectin 
every church, cloister, palace, an 
place of note. I was_ particularly 
pleased with the Chiesa Nuova. Here 
was a kind of perpetual oration kept 
up every day by some priests of the 
order of preachers, in succession. 
One of these could scarcely leave the 
pulpit before another was in readi- 
hess to recommence the labour of 
panegyrising some saint. I have been 
often perplexed to determine whether 
the beauty and elegance of these ha- 
rangues, or the insignificance of the 
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subject predominated. Trifles, how- 
ever, and even dreams, may be trick- 
ed out by eloquence. 

During my stay in Rome, one cf 
these orators treated of the powerful 
intercession of the Virgin Mary, and 
illustrated his position by the tollow- 
ing story:—A man, of the name of 
Johannes, had entirely devoted him- 
self to the Virgin. On this account 
he was necessarily exposed to various 
temptations and conflicts with Satan, 
in which he was always conqueror, 
because he never failed fortifying 
himself, every morning, with an Ave 
Maria. However, being at length 
invited to. a wedding, kept at the 
house of one of his relatives, he came 
home at night intoxicated, Satan 
was too cunning not to avail himself 
of this fine opportunity ; and, there- 
fore, assuming the form of a hand- 
some young woman, he threw him- 
self directly in the way of this poor 
man, who, at first, resisted the con- 
cupiscence, which this tempting ob- 
ject excited in him, most mantfully ; 

ut, in the end, gave way to those 
desires of which he was no longer the 
master, and even committed violence 
upon the fiend in the shape of a fe- 
male, The next morning, when he 
had outslept his debauch, he was so 
much abashed at what he was con- 
scious had happened, that he had not 
confidence suthcient to enable him to 
say another Ave Marta ; so that being 
thus deprived of his usual defence, 
the devil was encouraged to make a 
still more open and direct attack upon 
him. He wished to pass a river ina 
boat; the devil overset the boat, and 
being then obliged to remain three 
days in the water, the devil then 
aca him fully and wholly. The 
Jirgin, however, hearing of his mis- 
fortune, interceded with her son, 
who rebuking the devil, the body of 
poor Johannes floated upon the sur- 
face of the water just like a log. 
When the body was driven on shore, 
the Virgin was graciously pleased to 
restore him ; and, coming to himself, 
he afterwards built a chapel, which 
he dedicated to her, and in the same 
ey the remainder: of his days. 

rom this ridiculous legend, the ora- 
tor drew an inference relative to the 
advantages enjoyed by those persons 
who sincerely respect the Virgin. 
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I satisfied both my hearing and see- 
ing with beauty of the buildings, and 
the excellent music of Italy. I must 
own I gave the preference to the in- 
strumental rather than the voeal mu- 
sic; and I have before mentioned my 
objections to the whining of the Ita- 
lians in their singing. 

had the good fortune to see Cle« 
ment XI twice, and no more; as, 
owing to his il] health, he very seldom 
appeared in public. Some years ago 
he gave an audience on the first of the 
month to every person who requested 
it. He used to be carried into the 
chapel by four Swiss, a part of his life- 
guard. Here he bestowed the apos- 
tolic blessing, which, among true be- 
lievers, is supposed to have great effi- 
cacy: I, however, as a heretic, did 
not experience the least benefit what- 
ever, as my ague at the time I re- 
ceived it did not in the least abate. 
—After the Pope, the cardinals fol- 
lowed in succession, each of them 
kissed his hand, and particularly the 
finger upon which he wore the fish- 
er’s ring. After this, with a faulter- 
ing voice, he began the Dominis Vo- 
biscum ; but a cardinal continued and 
concluded for bim. 

At length, I began to think of re- 
turning to my own country; but I 
thought it unsafe to embark upon the 
ocean: and though a journey on foot 
was much more tedious, still its secus 
tity would make me amends. In 
fact, my finances would not admit of 
another voyage by sea. Besides, ac- 
tion I thought would be much more 
convenient for driving away my fever, 
or rather my ague; and under this 
idea I reached the city of Florence in 
the course of one fortnight. Upon 
my arrival here I was by no means so 
weary or foot-sore as [ apprehended 
Ishould be. Here I met with aGer- 
man, who made me a voluntary offer 
to accompany me ail over the town. 
I thanked him for his courtesy, think- 
ing he had been instigated to this 

ood office by pure generosity; but 
i laboured under a gross mistake, for 
our walk was uo sooner at an end 
than he made a demand for his trou- 
ble. In consequence of this: our ac- 
quaintance immediately ceased. 

I next pursued my way over the 
Appenines to Bononia, where, in or- 
der to obtain the liberty of eating 
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flesh during Lent, I made application 
to a physician, and hasiaed a certifi- 
cate from him for that purpose. This 
I immediately communicated to the 
priests in the cathedral, who made no 
scruple of accepting it, being proba- 
bly moved thereunto by my external 
appearance. The reason assigned in 
my indulgence ran thus,—Comme il 
sign mich recco non puo senza peri- 
colo di sanita guardare la quaresima. 
I next passed through Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Turin, and at the latter 
place made some stay, not merely for 
the sake of rest, but for the satisfac- 
tion of my curiosity. Turin was the 
finest of all the cities [ had ever seen. 
The buildings in the new town rather 
resemble palaces than private dwel- 
lings. Such is the uniformity of these 
buildings, that unless the names of 
the principal inhabitants were not 
upon the doors, it would not be an 
easy task to distinguisii them. I re- 
mained here two days, and imagined 
I had rested myself; but I found my- 
self rather the worse than otherwise 
for this inaction. It is much better 
to continue a foot journey than to 
break it by short rest-days, as in this 
case the journey seems ever begin- 
ning. I found that. after resting I 
could not walk more than ten (Eng- 
lish) miles a day, though, when I 
walked regularly, I generally walked 
twenty or more. 
From Turin I passéd the Alps into 
voy. On my way I observed many 
traces of the cruelties of the French, 
who had destroyed a great number of 
towns and villages. I did not find 
any difficulty in passing through any 
place, for many of the enclosed towns 
that had been very strong were now 
guite open, and even without any 
peter While passing the Alps, 
remarked three seasons in the course 
of one day. In the plains of Pied- 
mont the weather resembled sum- 
mer; at the foot of the Alps one 
would have thought the winter had 
already set in; while in Savoy it ap- 
peared to me as if the autumn had 
commenced! In passing the Alps it 


was necessary to make use of mules, 
which may be hired near the spot at 
a very reasonable rate. Upon the 
summit of the Alps the road is suffi- 
ciently broad and smooth fur waggons 
to pass. Ap 


Here also we found sledges, 
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in which, in a very few minutes, we 
could descend, or rather fly, to the 
bottom. 

Having passed the Alps, I proceed. 
ed, on foot, through Savoy or Daus 
phiny to Lyons; when, because | 
had a sufficiency of money left for 
the payment of my passage by water, 
I went on board a vessei very cheer. 
fully. But-the issue of this under. 
taking was rather inconveniert. J 
made no secret to my fellow passen. 
gers of my ague and fever, and the 
all advised me to drink. All joined 
in one voice to declare that there 
could not possibly be a more certain 
method of getting rid of the ague 
than by a en drinking bout; 
adding that I must be content to kee 
my ague to eternity, if 1 could not 
reconcile myself to this measure. By 
their persuasions | suffered myself to 
be guided ; and, adjourning to a cae 
baret, I drank with them jovially the 
whole evening, and at length went to 
bed in a decent state of imebriation, 
Next morning, however, I found my 
blood heated to such a degree, ac- 
companied with a violent head-ache, 
that, in spite of all my companions 
could do to get me on board the ves- 
sel, ] was obliged to forfeit the mon 
I had deposited for my passage, and, 
after passing one day in perfect absti- 
hence, proceed on toot towards Paris. 

At Paris, neither my Jandlady nor 
any of my friends knew me at first 
sight, partly because my complexion 
had obtained such a brown, that f 
might have passed for a Spaniard, and 
partly because I had increased in flesh 
very considerably. When I first left 
Paris for Rome, I was so spare that, 
according to a common phrase, I 
might have been seen through. But 
my appearance was vow so different, 
that I was told, that instead of travel- 
ling so far on foot, it seemed as if I 
had been living completely at my 
ease. For a whole month, when last 
at Paris, 1 took uncommon pains to 
get rid of my ague ; but all that the 
most able physicians could do for me 
was equally as unserviceable as throw- 
ing water into a sieve. 

All my attention was now turned 
to getting home; and my delay in 
Paris, a short time, was only occa- 
sioned by a dispute with a person to 
whose care I had entrusted some mo 
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hey. After this was settled in my 


favour, 1 proceeded to Holland, and, 


at Amsterdam, in the house of my 
old landlady, I found every thing just 
asI had left it. ‘Thinking I was dead, 
she told me she had, more than once, 
had it in agitation to pack up m 
things and send them to my friends 
in Denmark. My ague was still my 
constant companion ; and it excited 
surprise in every person acquainted 
with the circumstances, to hear that 
neither the ablest physicians nor the 
continual exercise to which I had 
been accustomed were sufficient to 
remove it. However, I, at length, 
got rid of it ina very singular man- 
ner. A countryman of mine, who 
lived in Amsterdam, assured me that 
he had a physician in his house who 
could most undoubtedly relieve me, 
and that he would also perform it 
without fee or reward. But, when | 
came to my countryman’s house, in- 
stead of a medical man, 1 found a 
musician, with whom I had used to 

tform in a concert before I travel- 
fed to France. He gave me an in- 
strument, and I passed the whole day 
with him with great pleasure and 
satisfaction. On the following day, 
being at home, I, as usual, expected 
my ague at the accustomed hour; 
but found, to my surprise, that it 
was, in all probability, gone back to 
Italy, where I first found it. 

After this I never*had the least 
touch of it whatever; so that music 
succeeded where medicine failed ; or, 
perhaps the cure may be ascribed to 
nature herself. Soon after this | took 
shipping for Hamburgh, and from 
thence proceeded by land towards 
Copenhagen, 

After | had arrived at home, I was 
compelled to pass two years in a very 
uncomfortable manner, and was 
much eoncerned to find that there 
was no vacancy for me in my profes- 
sion. In the interim, I published a 
work in Danish, entitled An Jntro- 
duction to the Law of Nature and 
Nations. | grounded my theory 
upon these of Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf, who, with Christopher ‘Toma- 
sius, | had taken as my guides. In- 
stead of the Roman code, I quoted 
those of Denmark and Norway ; and 
the historical examples with which I 
illustrated my arguments, J likewise 





drew from the history of the northern 
nations, instead of referring either to 
Greeks or Romans. Every ove seem- 
ed to agree that nothing could be of 
more importance, in Denmark, than 
a proper acquaintance with the laws 
of nature, as, without this, the Dae 
nish laws are so concise that a judge, 
deficient in this knowledge, would 
be frequently at a loss in making a 
decision. In Germany, and those 
countries where the Justinian code 
has been introduced, the situation of 
a judge is quite different from those 
in Denmark. In these places, should 
the judge himself want experience, 
and not be able to trust his own judg- 
ment, yet among the great number of 
precedents there to found, it is 
next to an impossibility that a man 
of experience and intelligence should 
not find the case in a manner already 
decided to his hand, so that he would 
have little more to do than pronounce 
the decision. Amongst us, on the 
contrary, where no such facilities 
abound, much labour and fatigue is 
required in finding and comparing of 
cases. I could, and might enlarge 
very much upon this subject, had I 
not purposed to write an Introduction 
to the Laws of Denmark. 


[To be continued.) 





Repry to the suBLiME OBscuritT¥ 
x, the ScuepuLe of AssEsseD 
"AXES. 
Sir, 

H* your correspondent perused 
with attention the portion of 
assessed taxes, of whose obscurity he 
complains, I am persuaded your truly 
enlightened pages would not have 
been applied to for its illustration. I 
do not deem myself possessed of any 
uncommon share of penetration ; and 
therefore, on a cursory perusal, I did 
not attempt to unravel a mystery, be- 
longing to a subject which I have al. 
ways considered as hyper-mysteriousé 
The arrangement of the language, 
primé facie, certainly exhibits much 
confusion and apparent incongruity. 
Pursuing, however, the remarks of 
J. M. I began to hesitate in my belief, 
that such a éotal dereliction of come 
mon sense, and such a want of conca- 
tenation, as he had represented, could 
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have possibly escaped, unobserved, 
even his Majesty's printers. 

I trust the mode of oe pen by 
quarterly instalments, at the periods 
specified in the schedule, or within 
ten days afterwards is clearly under- 
stood. It appears also sufficiently 
clear that the fall amount for the first 
half year (which terminates on the 
20th of September) will be collected 
and levied on our goods and chattels 
on the 10th of October next ensuing, 
if not sooner paid as aforesaid, that 
is, by ¢he instalments as they become 
due. Also, (continues the schedule) 
**the full amount for the 2d half 
7 (terminating on the 20th of 

arch) will be levied in like manner 
on the 5th of April,” (if not sooner 
paid as aforesaid), or within twenty- 
one days after those respective periods. 
What periods can be here meant but 
the before-mentioned levying periods, 
viz. the 10th of Oct. and the dth of 
April? at which times distress is to 
be made upon'the defaulter, or within 
twenty-one days after them respec- 
tively. 

Abating all! farther observation, I 
think, Mr. Editor, this “legal mys- 
tery” now stands sufficiently near the 
regions of common sense to be un- 
derstood by auy one whose ‘‘ intellect 
may not be fabricated of the most 
subtile materials.” 

If it should thus appear to you, Sir, 
and your correspondents, I shall 
esteem myself very happy in having 
been able to remove ‘‘ the dirt and 
rubbish” from this specimen of ‘‘ sub- 
lime obscurity.” 

Your's, respectfully, 
Lecror ConstTans, 
Botesdale, May 9, 1810. 


L.C. wishes to add, in a word to 
the Editor, that, he humbly conceives, 
the more the above explanation is 
considered, the more conspicuous 
will J. M.'s misrepresentation (unin- 
tentional no doubt) appear. He says, 
‘“< We are next informed, that they 
are to be paid in periods of 6 months.” 
Pray, where is this information? The 
meaning of the schedule is plainly 
this; that, in case of non-payment, 
ditresss will be deferred no longer 
than the 10th of Oct. for the first half 
year, or the 5th of April for the se- 
cond half, including the days of grace. 
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An Account of a Visrt which the 
Asse Le Dieu made to Campray. 
[Extracted frem tie Appendix to Bausser’s 
Life of Fenelon, just published ] 


i may be a matter of some curis 
osity to know the impression 
which was made, upon a private secre. 
tary of Bossuet, by the noble and edjs 
fying sight of Fenelon’s mode of livin 

in his diocese. Even the singularity 
of the circumstance may add some 
interest to the recital. The Abbé le 
Dieu, who had been the secretary of 
Bossuet during the last twenty years 
of that prelate’s life, resolved, five 
months after the death of Bossuet, to 
pay a visit to Fenelon; his family re. 
sided in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
brai, and the archbishop, who had 
often seen him at Germigny, had ine 
vited him, with his accustomed cour- 
tesy, to visit Cambrai, as often as the 
wish of seeing his relations, or as his 
rersonal affairs might bring him into 

landers. 

It may be easily conceived, that 
during all the rest of Bossuet’s lite, 
and atter the termination of the long 
controversy which had taken place 
between him and the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, the Abbé le Dieu possessed 
neither the liberty, nor perhaps the 
inclination, to avail himself of the 
obliging offer of Fenelon. 


But, in the month of Sept. 1704, 
the Abbé Je Dieu profited by a jour- 
ney which he made into Flanders to 
go as far as Cambrai. Perhaps, he 
was somewhat stimulated by a desire 
to ascertain whether there were not a 
little exaggeration in the voice of po- 
pular renown, which so loudly de- 
scanted on the virtues, the wisdom, 
and the sort of noble and episcopal 
magnificence which Fenelon display- 
ed in bis exile and in the government 
of his -diocese. Perhaps alsv, he 
might hope to detect, in his discourse 
with the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
something which might unfold his 
real sentiments, respecting Bossuet 
and his conduct towards him. Doubt- 
ing, though very unjustly, as to what 
might be his reception from the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, he thought it ex- 

edient to provide himself with a 
etter from Madame de la Maisonfort, 
the venerable nun of St. Cyr, who 
had displayed such attachment to the 
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person and the maxims of Fenelon, 
and who had solicited to be placed in 
the diocese of Meaux, under the di- 
rection of Bossuet, when she was 
sent away from St. Cyr. 

The Abbé le Dieu arrived at Cam- 
brai, on the 15th Sept. 1704. Fene- 
Jon was then visiting his diocese. But, 
on the following day a courier arrived 
tosay that he should return that day 
to Cambrai to dinner. The Abbé le 
Dieu repaired to the archiepiscopal 
palace, and mingled with the rela- 
tives, grand vicars, and almoners of the 
archbishop, who received him as he 
alighted from his carriage. 

“ T thought it fit,” says the Abbé 
le Dieu, “‘ to leave these gentlemen 
undisturbed and free in the first cere- 
monies of politeness which took 
place. Iwas then in the large sa/le 
de Billard, near the chimney. As 
soon as I saw him enter, I approached 
towards him with great respect: he 
seemed to be, at first, cold and re- 
served, yet gentle and polite, and in- 
vied me to go in with kindness, but 
without much fervour of solicitation. 
Iavail myself, Sir, said I, of the per- 
mission which your eminence was 
pieased to grant me, to come here and 
pay my respects when | might have 
an opportunity; this I uttered in a 
modest tone of voice, but intelligibly. 
I added, in a lower tone, and in his 
ear as it were, that I brought him 
some intelligence and letters from 
Madame de !4 Maisonfort. You do 
me great pleasure, said he; come, 
come in. 

«The Abbé de Beaumont then 
appeared, \-!:0 received me with em- 
braces, and i:: a very cordial and agree- 
able manner.” 

Fenelon seems to have infused his 
own soul, his character, and, as it 
were, his very mode of procedure, 
into every one who was with him.— 
The secretary of Bossuet might fear 
that he should not find quite so friend- 
ly a reception from the Abbé de 
Beaumont, whom Bossuet bad de- 
prived of his situation of sub-precep- 
tor to the royal princes. 

The Abbé le Dieu then relates, 
with seeming satisfaction and delight, 
all the actions of kindness, of polite- 
ness, and of courtesy, which Fene- 
Jon displayed towards him. 

“ IT gave him my packet of letters, 
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as I entered his chamber; and, with- 
out opening it, he made me sit down 
above him, in an arm chair similar to 
his own, not leaving me at liberty to 
take any other seat, and bidding me 
be covered. 

** During our conversation they 
came to tell him that dinner was 
ready. He rose, and invited me to 
partake of it with him. 

** All the guests were waiting for 
him in the dining-room ; no one ap- 
a his chamber, where they 
<new I was with him. They sat 
down without ceremony, as among 
friends. ‘Lhe arclibishop said grace 
and took the first seat, as was fit. 
The Abbé de Chanterac sat on his 
left hand: I took a place indifferent- 
ly. On the right hand of the prelate 
there was a vacant seat; he madea 
motion to me to sit there. I endea- 
voured to decline it; he requested 
roe mildly and politely: come, said 
he, this is your place, I then went 
without any further hesitation. 

** ‘There were fourteen of us at 
table; and, in the evening, there 
were sixteen. These all consisted of 
his relations, of ecclesiastics whose 
duty necessarily attached them to his 
person, and of friends who never 
quit him. 

** The table was magnificently and 
delicately served. ‘The servants in 
livery were numerous, attended dili- 

ently and properly, and without any 
usile. I did not see apy pages. 

‘© The archbishop took the trouble 
of helping me, with his own hand, to 
whatever there was most delicate at 
table. I thanked him, each time, 
with great respect, and with my hat 
in my hand, and each time he re- 
turned the courtesy by — off his 
own hat. He did me the honour, 
also, of drinking my health. All this 
was done with much gravity, but yet 
with eminent afiability and polite. 
ness. The discourse at table was 
quite free, agreeable, and even cheer- 
ful. The archbishop spoke occasion- 
ally, and left to each a discreet free- 
dom of conversation.” 

The Abbé le Dieu adds, as a re- 
markable circumstance, ‘* that the 
almoners, secretaries, and others of 
the archbishop’s establishment, spoke 
as freely as the rest of the guests; 
but no one presumed to use raillery 
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orcensure. The young nephews did 
not speak at all. ‘The Abbé de Beau- 
mont maintained the conversation, 
which turned principally upon the 
apy of the Archbishop of Cam- 
rai; but that abbé. was very cour- 
teous, and I did not perceive, to- 
wards any one, any of that supercili- 
ous and haughty manner which I 
have so often experienced elsewhere. 
I found, in fact, more real modesty 
and discretion there than I ever found 
in any other place, not only in the 
master, but in the nephews, and in 
every one else.” 

The Abbé le Dieu observed, also, 
during the repast, ‘‘ that Fenelon ate 
very little, and only of mild food, and 
such as was not very succulent; in 
the evening, for example, he tasted 
only a few spoonfuls of milk and 
eggs, and drank but two or three 
glasses of a small white wine, weak 
in colour, and nmeeey in 
strength. It is impossible that any 
one cap be more temperate; and, 
hence, he is very thin; his counte- 
mance is clear and Juminous, but with- 
out much colour; he carries himself 
very well; and on his return from a 
journey of three weeks, he did not 
exhibit any symptoms of fatigue or 
weariness. 

“« After dinner, all the company 
repaired to the grand bed-chamber of 
the archbishop, where he wished me 
to occupy a distinguished place ; but 
I sat down at the foot of the bed, 
against the wall, near M. de L’Echelle, 
leaving the bottom of the room for 
accidental visitors. The archbishop 
sat opposite the chimney, in about 
the middle of the room, having a 
small table near him to write and 
transact such business as might be 
presented to him; his secretaries and 
almoners en soutane alone speaking to 
him, and receiving orders relative to 
their different functions. 

-“* Coffee was brought for every 
one; and the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai had the politeness to have mine 
given to me with a white napkin. 
‘The conversation turned upon the 
news of the day, and the journey 
which Fenelon had made into Flan- 
ders. 

«*¢ Between two and three o'clock, 
the archbishop went to see the Count 
de Montberon, the governor of the 
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place, who was going to Paris.in the 
course of a few days; when he re. 
turned, he gave me an interview in his 
chamber. It is known that these 
two noblemen are very intimate, and 
that the governor entertains the high. 
est esteem for the archbishop. 

“ Fenelon, returning from his visit 
to the Count de Montberon, found 
ine in his ante-chamber. He made 
me again sit above him, with the same 
distinction as in the morning. We 
discoursed upon piety, spirituality, 
and other doctrinal topics. Madame 
de Maisonfort was not forgotten, 
He had read her letter, and he was 
more qualified to speak about her. 
It turned also upon M. de Bissy, at 
present Bishop of Meaux ; he spoke 
of him with much esteem, and said 
that he had patronage, meaning that 
he was the friend of Madame de 
Maintenon, to which I assented. 

*« Our conversation was interrupt. 
ed by the arrival of the governor, who 
came to return the visit of the arche 
bishop. 

‘* When his excellency was gone, 
the archbishop sent for me, and 
walked with me along the suite of 
rooms of his apartment, always talk- 
ing to me upon piety, and referring to 
it the whole ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, without, however, uttering a 
single word respecting the Bishop of 
Meaux, either in his favour or disfa- 
vour; it was not for me, therefore, 
to speak to him upon the subject. 
I was there for Madame de Maison- 
fort, and I naturally had to speak 
—_ of her to bim.” 

ut, the Abbé Je Dieu adds, imme- 
diately afterwards, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and which might have 
convinced that ecclesiastic that the 
silence of Fenelon, with regard to 
Bossuet, arose wholly from a refined 
delicacy of feeling. He relates, that 
during the same conversation, speak- 
ing of Christian simplicity, the Arche 
bishop of Cambrai, turning suddenly 
towards him, said, ‘ Ask me what- 
ever question you wish, and I will 
reply to you with the sincerity of a 
child.’ This was opening a noble 
opportunity for speaking about Qui- 
etism ; but I was careful not to men- 
tion that subject; it was for him to 
question me, had he wished to know 
many particular circumstances, of 
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which, he must have been well aware, 
I could not be ignorant.” 

The Abbé le Dieu might have dis- 
covered, in the delicate reserve of 
Fenelon, that he did not wish to put, 
to the slightest trial, the discretion of 
an ecclesiastic, who had been em- 
ployed by Bossuet for twenty years, 
ahd who was the confident of his 
most secret labours; and, that it 
became him still less to hurt his feel- 
ings, which were justly founded upon 
attachment to Bossuet, by reverting 
to the unhappy dissentions which had 
arisen between them, and which had 
caused their separation. Fenelon, in 
simply saying to the Abbé le Dieu, 
és Ask me whateyer question you 
wish, I will reply to you with the sin- 
cerity of a child,” sufficiently evinced 
that he did not wish to affect any — 
terious reserve with regard to that 
delicate subject, as far as it concerned 
himself, and that his heart harboured 
no resentment, no secret, which 
might not be freely confided to a 
friend, and even to a servant of Bos- 
suet himself. It is quite natural, on 
the other hand, that the Abbé le Dieu 
should not have-considered himself at 
liberty to tamper with the sincerity of 
Fenelon, relative to an affair which 
had been so Jong concluded, and 
which offered no further opportunity 
of educing from it any public advan- 
tage, as Bossuet was dead. 

‘© The archbishop,” continues the 
Abbé le Dieu, “‘ kept me to supper, 
and placed me at the table, and treat- 
ed me, with the same distinction as 
at dinner. After supper, in. the 
course of conversation, they spoke to 
me about the death of the Bishop of 
Meaux ; they asked me if he antici- 
pated his death; if he received the 
sacraments, and from whom? And 
the Archbishop of Cambrai asked me 
who had exhorted him to die? To 
all these questions I answered simply 
a> the facts were. I am inclined to 
think, however, from the last ques- 
tion, that the archbishop was of opi- 
nion that the Bishop of Meaux needed 
able exhortation in the hour of death, 
and from a person of authority capa- 
ble of giving it to him: probably be- 
cause of the many important aifairs 
which had passed through his hands 
during a loag life, and some of them 
of so delicate a nature. No inquiry 
Universat Mac. Vou. NUL 
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was made respecting his will, or any 
private matter, and still less ‘about 
Quietism. 

‘« During this conversation, the 
archbishop had a small table placed 
before him, upon which he folded up, 
himself, his packet for Madame de 
Maisonfort, and directed it with his 
own hand. Before ten o'clock at 
night, he asked if all the persons in 
the house were together, and added, 
‘ Let us pray,’ which was done in his 
large bed-room, where the whole fa- 
mily was assembled. An almoner 
read the forrnula; and the Confiteor, 
as well as the Misereatur, were sim- 
ply repeated without any thing from 
the archbishop. 

‘© As he left the table, he ordered 
that a room should be prepared for 
me. After prayers, he put the packet 
into my hand, and ordered the ser- 
vats to get wax candles and a wax 
flambeau to conduct me to my cham- 
ber, apologising to me, at the same 
time, because [ had to cross the 
court-yard to arrive at it. He made 
many offers of service to my family, 
who resided so near him, I took 
leave of him and of the Abbé de 
Beaumont, meaning to set off at day- 
light the ensuing morning, The 
archbishop attended me as far as the 
large Salle du dais; a servant walked 
befure me with wax candies, and a 
flambeau of white wax. I told the 
servant that I would sleep at the inn, 
to be in readiness for departure early 
the next day, and he conducted me 
thither with his waxen flambeau,”* 





* Surely the reader will behold, 
with a smile, the humble vanity of the 
Abbe le Dieu. He sees with what re- 
petition of delight he dwells upon the 
waxen tapers and flambeaus. ‘To sit 
in an arm-chair like Fenelon’s, to be 
helped by him at dinner, and to have 
his health drunk by bim, seem to 
have filled him with ecstacy. But the 
measure of his self gratification is 
completed by the wax candles and 
fanibeaus. Yet, what was there in 
all this beyond comimon courtesy ; 
beyond that simple politeness, the 
performance of which is scarcely a 
merit, though the neglect would have 
been a fault? The good abbé, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. To record 
such trivial circumstances with such 
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At the end of this account, the 
Abbé le Dieu relates that, on his re- 
turn from Cambrai, he passed by 
Noyon, where he stopped to pay his 
respects to M. d’Aubigné, who was 
bishop of the place, but that he did 
not receive quite so gratifying a re- 
ception as from Fenelon. ‘* The 
Bishop of Noyon talked of his sup- 
ping with him, and of his sleeping at 
the pelace, but so indifferently, as if 
he did not much wish his offers should 
be accepted; therefore he declined 
them; he received, indeed, civilities ; 
but they were altogether very differ- 
ent from those of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai.” 

The Abbé le Dieu felt himself un- 
der a necessity of concealing, from 
the Abbé Bossuet, his journey to 
Cambrai. He heard of it, however ; 
seemed to be displeased, and testified 
his displeasure. The Abbé le Dieu 
endeavoured to persuade him that the 
visit was merely the effect of chance : 
an accidental concurrence of circum- 
stances which led him to Cambrai. 
The Abbé Bossuet exacted from him 
a promise that he would not mention 
the journey to any one; but, he gave 
a detailed account to Madame de Ja 
Maisonfort, in a letter which we shall 
here transcribe from the original copy, 
because it exhibits all those feelings 
of respect dnd gratitude with which 
the character and virtues of Fenelon 
had inspired him 


Letter from the Alli le Dieu to Ma- 
dame de la Maisonfort. 

“ Mapam, ** October 50, 1704. 

«« Being arrived from Plessis, I 
shal] have the honour, with your per- 
mission, of communicating these ti- 
dings to you. | found the Marchion- 
ess d’Alégre alone, yesterday, in per- 
tect health, and delighted at having 
received, by express, some tokens of 
remembrance from the Archbishop 
of Cambrai. She perfectly approves 
of my journey to that city, and espe- 
cially, Madam, on your account. It 
was impossible, she says, to be other- 





apparent felicity, has little to do with 
veneration for the character of Fene- 
lon: but it is indicative of something 
like imbecility in the narrator. Tri- 
fles swell into important magnitude in 
the miud ofa plas Dins. 
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wise than well received with that re. 
commendation, added to the respect 
and veneration which would pro 
one to take a much longer journey to 
see so greata prelate. ‘To you, there. 
fore, am I solely indebted, Madam, 
for the honours which his Grace the 
Archbishop of Cambrai shewed to 
me, and to sucha degree as to con- 
fuse me. The Marchioness d'Alégre 
was as wel] acquainted as myself with 
every thing which I beheld at Cam. 
brai; and yet, methought, she felt'a 
pleasure, as vou do, in hearing the 
account, and particularly in being in- 
formed of the benevolence and cour. 
tesy of that prelate, with which you 
are as well acquainted as she is, but 
not towards so humble and unimpor- 
tant an individual as myself. She 
agreed with me, that every thing is 
maintained in the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, even his external conduct 
and his government of his diocese, by 
a piety which captivates all hearts, 
Ot this piety I felt the gentleness and 
the consolation in his discourse; and 
I shall never forget how highly he 
elevated the fidelity of saintly souls, 
perfect attachment to God, and a 
contempt of life both in sickness and 
in health. TI did not seruple to re- 
peat, to the Marchioness d’Alégre, 
what I have had the honour, Madam, 
of observing to you, that such an ex- 
emplary piety, together with such 
rare talents, made that prelate be re- 
garded as if he were the only bishop 
in the Low Countries, and even ‘in 
France, as will be seen when it shall 
please God to permit the disclosure. 
‘ You are right,’ said she to me; ‘1 
have noticed that as well as you.’ He 
is venerated, not only in his archie- 
piscopal town and in_his diocese, but 
also in al! these provinces: and he is 
venerated among the great even more 
than among inferior persons. 

this I myself had a recent proof, in 
the journey of the Archbishop. of 
Cambrai into Flanders, and in his 
sojourn at Lille, where he was de- 
tained by the Elector of Cologne, 
from motives of particular esteem: I 
heard of nothing, in every town, but 
the question, who should shew him 


the most respect and honour. _I shall 
confine myself, however, to what I 
saw at Cambrai. The magnificence 
of his table, of his apartments, and of 
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his furniture,.was remarkable; but, 
in the midst of all this magnificence, 
there was a striking contrast in the 
modesty, and, literally speaking, the 
severe mortification of this holy pre- 
late. The opulence and splendour of 
his house belonged to the situation 
which he held, and to the dictates of 
propriety ; it was a dazzling outside 
which enveloped him; but, in his 
person, he preserved the same sim- 
plicity and modesty as before: his 
manners, even, and his discourse, are 
unaltered; they are full of affability 
and courtesy ; he is, in fact, the same 
individual as I had the honour of dis- 
coursing with at Germigny above 
eighteen years ago. ‘ It was exactly 
thus,’ said the Marchioness d’Alégre, 
‘that I found him.’ * ‘ I know not, 
Madam,’ I replied, ‘ whether you 
entered into such details; as for my- 
self, who have examined every thing 
closely and at leisure, I never saw 
his arms either on his furniture of 
state, nor on his canopy, for example, 
nor on his church ornaments, nor 
even on the hangings of the archie- 
piscopa! throne, nor in any part of 
that saperb building which he built 
at his own expense, without trenching 
= the funds of the archbishopric. 
his is a rare example of modesty, 
which cannot be parallel in France ; 
and it is a still more rare exampie of 
disinterestedness. ‘ Judge, Madam,’ 
continued I, ‘ whether [ am satisfied 
with my journey. It was not onl 
the honour of my reception whteh 
has charmed me, and of which I shal] 
retain, to the last hour of my life, a 
grateful recollection ; but it was more 
—— the noble model of prelati- 
cal conduct, in which I noted and 
admired more things than rumour 
had uttered abroad. {J have returned, 
therefore, with a greater desire than 
ever, to re-visit the place once more, 
if God please, and if I can obtain per- 
mission, to learn something further ; 
for I saw the archbishop only in the 
private circle of domestic life; 1 wish 
to contemplate him in public, in the 
church, and in the pulpit; this is 
what the holy fathers denominate, 
after St. Paul, Videre Petrum et con- 
templari; to study the grace and 
marvellous gifts. ‘The Archbishop of 
Cambrai should also be viewed in ac- 
tion, and in the careful diseharge of 
his pastoral office, with regard to his 
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seminary, the public school, his cura- 
cies, his parishes, and churches.’— 
The Marchioness d’Alégre was well 
_o to observe this eagerness ; and 
must tell you, Madam, that she 
raised, as well as yourself, my desire 
or another journey to Cambrai. I 
added, also, that in the domestic eco- 
nomy of the archbishop, every thing 
bore the impress of order, attention, 
and propriety; and there was dis- 
layed, likewise, every possible po- 
iteness and civility by all the mem- 
bers of his numerous pha and esta- 
blishment. Nor was there any con- 
straint even in the presence of the 
relate himself, who, on the contrary, 
laspired every one with confidence 
and freedom. I have been so struck 
with all these things, that I often 
thought, since my return, of making 
my most humble acknowledgments 
to the Archbishop of Cambrai; but, 
I confess, Madam, that I felt as if I 
ought to abstain from so doing, out 
of respect for so great aman. It is 
sufficient that you know my senti- 
ments; it is to you that I am iadebt- 
ed for these favours, and to you, 
therefore, do I owe my first acknow- 
ledgments. I have endeavoured, 
also, to make the Marchioness d’Alé- 
re participate in my feelings. She 
intends residing some time at Plessis ; 
and she will contrive to make an ex- 
cursion to Meaux, to have the honour, 
she says, of seeing you, and obtaining 
your friendship. You may judge, 
Madam, what will be the tink that 
will unite you; she seems eagerly to 
desire it, and your reputation entitles 
rou to all her esteem. We shall 
ave more to say when it shall please 
you, Madam, to let me have the ho- 
nour of seeing you, and when your 
health will permit of it. I must re- 
ceive your commands for Paris also, 
whither I am engaged to go, to give 
a verbal account of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai to the Abbé de Fleuri. I 
shall await your determination, Ma- 
dam, respecting the visit which I 
have proposed. I am in no hurry: 
suit yourself entirely; meanwhile I 
have the honour to be, &c.” 

It may be doubted whether even 
the secretary of Fenelon himself could 
have rendered a more sincere homage 
to his virtue than is here rendered by 
the secretary of Bossyet. 
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The Devit’s Horns and Tatu. 


Sir, 


°HE image of Satan, as presented 
to our ocular pesception by the 
pencil, has often struck me to be a 
gross outrage upon common sense. 
Generally he is pourtrayed as a sable 
cloven-footed monster. Oftentimes 
has the airy imagination of the artist 
launched into more gross absurdities ; 
such as representing him with wings, 
while horns, claws, and a tail as fre- 
quently make up this horrid but ludi- 
crous figure of monstrocity. Such 
wil] doubtless appear very terrific to 
chiidien ; but no one, arrived at the 
ace of discernment, and in possession 
of rational ideas, can, ] am convinced, 
for oe moment, suppose that such a 
conception of the form of Lucifer is 
either con-istent with reason or divine 
revelation 
To the advocates of the Jatter, 
namely, those who look to the Scrip- 
tures as the only mirror in which they 
can with certainty view him, the ab- 
surdity must appear peculiarly strik- 
ing. By the sacred writ, we are 
taught to believe that he is a fallen 
angel—the tempter of mankind—the 
instigator of every tig that is diabo- 
lical or iniquitous: but we de not 
Jearn shat thar circumstance, or these 
demoniac qualities, have contributed 
to the changing of his colour or the 
altering of his form. There are nota 
few who will deny the existence of 
Satan altogether; maintaining that 
the term devil bears a figurative 
meaning, and that the portraiture in 
question ought to be regarded in no 
other light than an emblematical re- 
resentation of sin. How far this 
opinion is correct, [ leave others to 
determine; convinced that even in 
this point of view it is still a matter 
of deprecation, inasmuch as it is like- 
ly to mislead the weak and illiterate, 
(by their conceiving it a literal de- 
scription), thereby adding to the 
power of superstition, in the trammels 
of which they are (much to be Ia- 
mented) the foremost to be found. 
The insertion of these thoughts of 
a moment would be pleasing to, 


Your’s, &c. 
J. CURWEN. 
April 4, 1810. 


ANIMADVERSIONS “pon ANIMADVER- 
SIONS.—(See poge 196 of the Univ, 
Mag. for March 

Sir, 


He who takes it, let him have it. 

Your susly northern correspon. 
dent confinues to snarl like an old 
miastiff at the door of his kennel; and 
he is wishing, by his hints, to make 
the public believe that he is deeply 
read in the history of nations, and in 
the various branches of science; but 
his chief fort seems to be in finding 
fault, without judgment sufficient to 
guide him right. 

]t is folly in the extreme to be 
seeking opportunities to excite any 
person to litigate facts, but more 
especially when the person is con- 
cealed and unknown to him; and 
yet I believe it will be seen that ke 
has run into this excess ot folly, by 
accusing me of committing one of 
‘* the grossest errors he has ever met 
with in the course of his reading.”"— 
He adds, ‘“ ignorance accompanied 
with modesty ought ever to be treated 
wits, indulgence ; but when it as- 
sumes a high dictatorial tone, end 
censures those who take thiags upon 
irust, the exposure cf such presump- 
tion becomes a duty ;” and] now ask 
him, in a high tone, if this duty con- 
sists in misreprescntation ? 

In my observations on the supposed 
gunpowder-plot, 1 bronght forward 
the statute which passed in the third 
year of James the First for a yearly 
thanksgiving, to shew that there was 
not any thing contained in that act to 
induce the most credulous to believe 
that any such pilot ever existed; un- 
Jess we admit that the king had a spe- 
cial revelation from Heaven to fore- 
warn him of his danger. Where we 
might expect- to find the fullest ac- 
count of the intended plot, we find 


nothing but the most fulsome adula-’ 


tion; andas the act did not cast ane fee- 
ble ray of light on this dark subject, it 
Was necessary to turn to the subse- 
guent part of the history of the 
Stuarts for further information. As 
the Right Hon. Charles James Fox 
had made this part of our history his 
partictlar study, I extracted what he 
had offered on this subject, that your 
readers might form some judgment 
tor themselves. 
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It is true J] did not mention the 
date of the act, nor of the transactions 
which Mr. Fox has mentioned; nor 
did I think it necessary ; for his argu- 
ments, and the words he makes use 
of, sufficiently point to the era on 
which he was writing to be in the 
reign of Charles the Second. Hehas 
not only brought forward the names 
of Touge, Oates, ar.d others, but adds, 
“the crooked politics of Charles 
could not bave led him. to counte- 
nance the fictions of hus enemies 

If this 1 nut sufficient to shew that 
Mr. Pox was treating of transactions 
jn the time of Charies, what ie rur- 
ther adds will place it beyond all con- 
troversy (withoni the date of the 
year and the day 
those who aliena to nat they read. 
Je says, ‘* Roo thinks that, ifthere 
was a design to intre tuce popery and 
arbitrary power, t'e king and his 
brother were at the head of 1t.’— 
What king? It could »ot be James, 
for he had no brother ; nor could Mr. 
Fox mean any other thav Charles the 
Second; nor can his words be trvist- 
ed or tortured to mean any oiner but 
the king he last mentioned, which 
was Charles the Second 

As the jaundiced cye teints every 
thing with its own yeilow hue, so 
does your northern correspondent in- 
vent difliculties to favour his preju- 
dices; but, if he is capable of taking 
shame to himself, ] would advise him 
to be a jittle more guarded in future, 
lest some irritable scribbler should 
give him a tickler for his rashness. I 
would not have taken notice of his 
futile animadversiors myself, if it had 
not been to shew your readers how 
far bigotted prepossessions are capa- 
ble of biassing the judgment, and 
drawing a person from the straight 
om of duty. If I see any more of 
tis crude misrepresentations, I shal] 
treat them with the silent contempt 
they merit; and £ shall leave him 
endeavouring to make the public be- 
lieve that he knows more ways than 
others how things may be done, 
though he takes particular care not 
to tell them how to do it. 


of month) among 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


IR, : 
WILL thank any one of your 
learned correspondents to give me 
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some information respecting the fol- 
lowing work :— 

‘A Treatise of Treasons against 
Q. Elizabeth andthe Crowne of Eng- 
land: partly answering certain Trea- 
sons pretended that neuer were pre- 
tended: and partly discoueing greater 
Treasons commitied that are ly few 
percetued.” 

What I would inquire is, the date 
of this work, and its author’s name. 
The copy in my possession is perfect 
in every respect but the title-page, 
the want of which is, probably, the 
reason why I have now to solicit the 
present information from any of your 
readers who can satisfy my ignorance. 
It isa highly curious work, and writ- 
ten with singular energy of style. It 
is printed in black letter. 

I remain, &c. 
A. B. 
London, May 11, 1810. 





Mr. Burpon on the Necessity of 
MODERATE PaxLiaMeENTaRY Re- 
FORM, 

Ar. Editor, 
rZCHE pages of your useful Maga- 

zine will bear testimony that for 
the last five years I have attempted, 
though perhaps with a feeble voice, 
to cai] the attention of the public to 
the great cause of reform; and how 
incessantly I have tried to enforce 
these salutary maxims, that it is crom 
the middle ranks, from the great body 
of the people, that reform can alone 
proceed ; that itis in their power, by 
timely and temperate meetings, to 
convince the government that their 
complaints and grievances can neither 

be overlooked nor despised with im- 

punily ; and that it is by such meet- 

ings only that the hopes of violent and 
headstrong demagogues can be de- 
stroyed, when they see the people 
moderate in their desires and firm in 
their resolves. But there is a sort of 
infatuation, a sort of mental blind- 
ness, which divines cal] judicial, that 
frequently hinders men from seeing 
their true interest, and makes them 
suppose that the very measures which 
are most calculated for their happi- 
ness and prosperity will be produc. 
tive of their ruin ; so that one almost 
ceases to wonder at the obstinacy ~ 
, 
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with which they persevere in sub- 
mitting to the most rigorous privations 
and the most glaring encroachments 
on their comforts and liberty. How 
else can we possibly account for it, 
that the people of England have so 


long sat quiet under the pressure of 


the most oppressive and unequal sys- 
tem of taxation that ever Englishmen 
endured; whence: is it but because 
they either think their exertions will 
do no good, or that they have such 
confidence in the wisdom of govern- 
ment, as to conceive that what- 
ever they do is right? To this latter 
opinion the long and delusive admi- 
nistration of Pitt considerably contri- 
buted: for such were the arts of his 
eloquence and his policy, that he suc- 


ceeded in blinding the majority of 
the people to the ruinous tendency of 


his measures, and making them trust 
to those short-sighted schemes which 
marked his whole administration ; 
for, what good has the nation gained 
by that desperate contest into which 
he planged them in the year 1793? 
Nothing, but that he and his minions 
might put off the evil day of reform; 
that it might come upon them and the 
nation with accumulated force from 


the burthens of a seventeen years of 


war and taxation. The same blind ad- 
herence to his measures, which misled 
so many of the higher and middle 
ranks during his life-time, still conti- 
nues to attach them to his successors 
now that he is no more: and should 
any considerable part of the nation 
remain much longer firm to these 
desperate and headstrong men, the 
eonflict between the reformers and 
the enemies of reform will be most 
vioient, and the sober part of the 
community, who wish to avoid all 
such struggles, will be drawn, even 
against their will, into the contest. 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review, a 
publication, which, under the name of 
review, is a mere party pamphlet, for 
the thin disguise of review is some- 
times completely laid aside, and the ar- 
ticle proposed to be examined is never 
once mentioned, nor even quoted ; 
one of these writers, I intended to say, 
has, in a late number, after many for- 
mer ineffectual attempts to bolster up 
the cause of corruption, at length un- 
willingly acknowledged that reform 
can be no longer delayed, and there- 
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fore he advises his friends, the leaders 
of the opposition, to unite with the 
popular party, and it must be confess. 
ed from a very good motive. But, it 
seems that he knows little of the men 
to whom he addresses himself, if 
he can imagine there can be any pos- 
sibility of adhesion between the Greys, 
the Grenvilles, the Windhams, and 
the Burdetts, Folkstones, and O’Con. 
nors: oil and water cannot be more 
repulsive to each other, than the aris. 
tocratical pride of the one party and 
the popular freedom of the other, and 
particularly if there is any foundation 
for his supposition, that the latter 
party have any intention to overturn 
the government and substitute one of 
their own creation in its room. 

The whig party and the aristocracy 
may, however, yet do much to con- 
ciliate the reformers; for there are 
many of them who are little known 
to the public, having never com- 
mitted themselves by any impru- 
dent speeches or advice. Should they 
come forward to give their aid to the 
cause of the people, they may possi- 
bly stem the torrent of violent mea- 
sures, if any such are in contempla- 
tion: nay, it is my opinion that even 
the ministers themselves might do 
much to allay the storm, by making 
prudent concessions to popular rights 
and demands : and such a thing is not 
improbable, from a hint dropped by 
Mr. Perceval, in the debate of receiving 
the Middlesex petition ; for he said, that 
the House might think it right to pu- 
nish their officer for the arrest of Sir F. 
Burdett, and that they might revise and 
rescind their proceedings in that af- 
fair at some future period.—By what- 
ever means it may be best restored, 
my only wish and prayer (if I ever 
prayed) should be for the preeeaey 
of England, and I would add, in the 
words of the dying patriot, father 
Paul, ‘* Esto perpetua.” 

I remain, &c. 
W. Burpon. 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 
May 8, 1810. 


Axtocuus, on the Fean of Deatu. 
Translated from the Greek. By 
Dr. Tou_min. (See Universal 
Magaxine for Aug. last, p. 108.) 

[An unpleasant mistake has occurred in 
giving this communication to our req 
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ders. At p. 108, of last vol. appeared 
« An Analysis of a Diaiogue of A'schi- 
nes, entitled * Axiochus on the Fear of 
Death; after the insertion of which 
our learned correspondent { Dr.Toul- 
min sent us the first part of the trans- 
lation of the Dialogue itself, which was 
accidentally mislaid. The conclusion 
of the Dialogue was afterwards for- 
warded to us, and, by some strange 
negligence on our part, was inserted, 
at p. 14 of the present volume, as the 
concLusion of the ANatysis. It 
may seem strange that the hiatus oc- 
casioned by the total omission of the 
first part of the Dialogue did not pre- 
vent such an error: wt did not, how- 
ever: nor were we aware of it till a 
polite note from Dr, Toulmin pointed 
it out tous. We then sought for that 
portion which was mislaid, and have 
luckily found it: and now present it 
to our readers entire, having re- 
printed, from p. 14 of the present vo- 
lame, what there appeared, and sub- 
joined it to vis preceding part, so that 
it now forms a connected whole, in 
continuation from p. 110 of Vol. XII.) 


AS I was going to Cynosarges, and 
X was near to Elissus, I heard the 
voice of some person calling ‘‘ So- 
crates, Socrates.” On turning about 
to observe from whence it came, I 
saw Clinias, the son of Axiochus, 
running to the fountain Callirhoes. 
There were with him Damon, the 
musician, and Charmes, the son of 
Glaucon. The former was a music- 
master; the Jatter was his particular, 
beloved friend. I thought it best, 
therefore, to leave the straight road, 
and to meet them by the shortest 


way. 

Clinias, weeping, said, ‘‘ Now, So- 
crates, is the time for thee to display 
thy celebrated wisdom. For my fa- 
ther, a few hours since, was suddenly 
taken very ill, and is nearly dead ; and 
he meets his dissolution with great 
dejection, though he used, heretofore, 
to smile at, and with good humour 
ridicule, those who were terrified 
with the thought of death. Come, 
therefore, and comfort him, accord- 
ing to your custom, that he may sub- 
mit to fate without a groan; and that 
in this, as well as other instances, i 
may fulfii the obligations of filial 


piety. 





Socr.—I will not refuse, you, Cli- 
nias, any reasonable request; espe- 
cially when urged from such pure prin- 
ciples. Let us hasten to him then: 
for, if such be his situation, there is 
need for speed. 

Clin-—The very sight of you, So- 
crates, will revive him: for he has 
been often recovered from such criti- 
cal symptoms. 

As soon as we came by the wall to 
the Itonian gates, (for his residence 
was near the gate, at the Amazonian 
pillar), we found him in the posses- 
sion of his senses and strong in body, 
but very dejected in mind, and in 
great want of consolation: often rais- 
ing himself from his bed, and pouring 
out lamentations with tears and wring- 
ing of his hands. ; 

Socr.—On seeing him, I asked, 
What is the meaning of this, Axio- 
chus? Where are thy former boast- 
ings, and continual praises of virtue, 
and thy unspeakable self-confidence ? 
For, like a cowardly wrestler, wha 
comes on the stage with boldness, 
you fail in the moment of contest. 
Should not a man of your. years. and 
devoted to literature, and (if there 
were no other consideration) an Athe- 
nian, calmly reflect on the common 
sentiment which is in every one’s 
mouth, that life is a journey? and 
that it becomes those who have fi- 
nished it well, to submit to death with 
readiness, and almost with songs of 
triumph? But to behave thus effe- 
minately and reluctantly like a child, 
does not savour of the wisdom of ma- 
ture years. 

Axiochus.—Your observations, So- 
crates, are very true and just; but, I 
know not how it is, in this critical 
moment, these excellent and invigo- 
rating sentiments evaporate, leaving 
no impression ; and are dishonoured ; 
and to them terror succeeds, and agi- 
tates the mind at the thought of 
being deprived of the light and all its 
blessings, of being:no more seen or 
heard of, of becoming putrified and 
being changed into worms and in- 
sects. 

Socr.—Truly, Axiochus, you in- 
considerately and iapeedichanily asso- 
ciate sensation with insensibility, and 
talk of and imagine things that are . 
repugnant to one anogher. You donot 


reflect that you bewail, at the same . 
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time, a state of insensibility, and la- 
ment about worms and the loss of 
your enjoyments, as if you were to 
die into another state of life and per- 
ception, instead of exchanging this 
existence for one in which you will 
have no more consciousness than you 
had before you were born. For, as you 
then felt no evil from the tyranny of 
Draco and Clisthenes, (for you had no 
being to suffer from it), so it will be 
after death, you will have no exist- 
ence to be atfected by its conse- 
quences. Reject thea every such 
irifling thought, and consider this, 
that as soon as the tie of life is broken, 
and the soul is fixed in its own place, 
the body, which is left earthy and 
destitute of reason, is not the man. 
We are, in mind, an immortal prin- 
ciple, enclosed in a mortal prison. 
But nature hath formed this taber- 
nacle for our punishment. It enjoys 
-pleasures,-but they are superficial, 
transient, and mixed with .many 
pains: it suffers long and pure pains, 
untempered with any pleasures. Re- 
tlect on thé diseases of the external 
senses and the internal distempers. 
By which the soul, as if diffused 
and feeling through all the pores, 
desires and breathes after its heavenly 
and native sky, seeking the life and 
pleasures to be enjoyed there: so 
that a departure out of life is an ex- 
change of evil for good. 

Asiochus.—Looking on life as such 
an evil, why, Socrates, dost thou re- 
main in it; especially when thou art 
so given to inquiry, aud so much ser- 
passest us, who are but the herd of 
mankind, in intellect ? 

Socr.—Y ou do not speak the truth 
ot me, Axiochus ; for, like the gene- 
rality of the Athenians, you imagine 
that, because [ am given to inquiry, 
{ am knowing. J wish that I was 
acquainted with common matters, so 
deficient am I in the more excellent 
acquisitions. My instructions are only 
the echo of the wise Frodicus; some 
of whose lessons | purchased with 
two oboli, others with two drachms ; 
fur this man taught no one gratis: 


therefore he was always repeating 
that seatence of Epicharnins, ‘* One 
hand. washes the other; give some- 
thing and take something.” And 
very lately, indeed, as be displayed 
his wisdom at the house of Cailiaa, 
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the son of Hipponicus, he spoke so 
much against life, that [ have repre- 
sented it as a momentary concern 
and I desired death, ‘ 

Axio.—What did he advance on 
the subject ? 

Socr.—I will repeat it as far as | 
can remember. He said, What por- 
tion of life was exempted from grief? 
Doth not the infant, as soon as born, 
cry; beginning existence with sor. 
row? There is no kind of pain from 
which it is free. It feels pain from 
want, from cold, from heat, from 
wounds; not able to tell what it suf. 
fers, but by crying; for this, is the 
only way it has of expressing its dis- 
tress. When it has reached its se- 
venth year, the tyrannies of a wrest- 
ling-master and a tutor harass it with 
various tasks: when it is further 
grown up, there succeeds a multitude 
of other lords, the teachers of criti- 
cism, geometry, and tactics. When he 
ranks with the youth, greater fears 
haunt him in the Lyceum and Aca- 
demy, from the president of the ex- 
ercises, his rods and menaces. The 
whole period of youth is under the 
restraint of the tutors, elected by the 
Areopagus, to guard its sobriety. — 
When he is released from these, 
schemes for future life occupy the 
mind, and anxious cares succeed. 
Compared with these last difficulties, 
all the former appear no more than 
as they really were, the fears of child- 
hood and terrors of infancy. Amongst 
these are military expeditions, wounds, 
and perpetual wars. At length, old 
age insensibly: steals upon us; into 
which flows every incurable infirmity 
of nature. And if the debt of life 
has not, in an early period, been paid, 
nature, like a rigorous usurer, exacts 
the interest; from one—sight; from 
another—hearing ; from some—both, 
If the man continues to live, it afflicts 
him with the palsy, or takes from 
him the use of his joints and limbs. 
Some reach to an advanced age with 
vigour: but others fall into a second 
childhood. On this account, the 
Gods, who preside over Iman af- 
fairs, grant to those whom they most 
love an early dismission out of life. 
Agamcdes and Trophonius, when 
they had built the temple of Apollo 

Delphos, having implored what 
wigkt be the greatest blessings, fell 
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asleep, and awoke no more. The 
sons of the priestess Argiva, their 
mother, having request Juno to 
recompence their filial piety, in draw- 
ing her to the temple, on the failure 
of the oxen, died the night after her 
rayer was made. It would be te- 
dious to repeat the sayings of the 
poets, who, in their divine composi- 
tions, have delivered their oracular 
sentiments on human life, and who 
have bewailed it. I will quote one 
only, and him the most eminent : 


** The Gods 
Ordain man’s miserable race to mourn.” 


: Cowrer. 
And again, 


“ Of all things that breathe or creep the 
. earth, 
No creature lives so mere a wretch as man.” 
Is. 


What saith he concerning Amphi- 
araus ? 


“ Amphiaraus, warlike chief renowned, 
Whom with all tenderness and as a friend, 
Alike the Thunderer and Apollo priz’d ; 
Yet reached he not the bounds of hoary 
age.” Is. 

What thinkest thou of the poet, 
when he exhorts ‘‘a man to bewail 
his birth on account of the evils to 
which he is destined ?”’* 

What plan of life, what art is there, 
which he who hath adopted does not 
find fault with, and complain of its 
pressing evils? Visit the labourer 
and artist, working from night to 
night, and scarcely procuring neces- 
saries for himself, how he bewails 
himself, and fills his waking hours 
with lamentations and tears. Behold 
the sailor, encountering the numerous 
dangers of the sea; as Bias expresses 
it, he is neither to be reckoned a- 
mongst the dead nor the living: the 
man, formed to inhabit the earth, like 
an amphibious creature, casts him- 
self upon the ocean, and risks his all 
on its waves. But, it will be said, 
husbandry is a pleasant employment. 
Truly: it is, it may be said, a.scene 
of vexation, always supplying cause 
of grief; and for levabating one time 
the drought, at another time the 
heavy rains; now the scorching sun, 





* Homer. Mliad. B. xxiv. 556, 7. B. 
xii. 522, S.——Odyss. xv. 294, 5, 6. 
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then the rust in the corn; now the 
unseasonable heat, then the cold. 


But. to pass over other situations in 
life. that of the government of the 
state is held in high and honourable 
estimation. But into what evils doth 
it draw a man! Its felicity is like a 
throbbing and thining boil. 

Axio.—These wise remarks, So- 
crates, flow only from the rhetorical 
flourish that is now in fashior ; mere 
talk, played off to catch young minds. 
Though you should address me with 
more specious arguments, to be dee 
prived of the enjoyments of existence 
would grieve me. The understanding 
does not listen to the delusive strokes 
of oratory. These superficial speeches 
do not come home to me; their ute 
most perfection consists only in 2 
glare and of language. They 
are destitute of solid truth. Diseases 
are not to be cured by sophisms. 
Conviction only satisfieth the mind. 

Socr.— You injudiciously, Axiochus, 
confound together two distinct things ; 
and, forgetting that we are speaki 
of a state of death, you talk of a pri- 
vation of good as consisting in a sen- 
sation of evil. It is the sense of op- 
posite evil that afflicts in the privation 
of good: but, when a man no longer 
exists, he is no more sensible of hav- 
ing sustained any loss. How can grief 
affect him who has no knowledge of 
what creates it? For, if you once 
grant that there can be no beeling in 
what is destitute of all perception, 
you would not be inconsiderately 
terrified at the thought of death.— 
You mislead yourself, on the one 
hand, by the dread of being deprived 
of life, and on the other, by imagin- 
ing that you shall be conscious of the 
privation. You fear losing all sensa- 
tion, and yet think that_ you shall be 
sensible of your want of it. 

To this may be added many good 
arguments for the immortality of the 
soul. For a mortal nature could not 
rise to such sublime exertions as to 
despise the strength in which the 
brutes surpass it, traverse seas, build 
cities, found states, contemplate the 
heavens, observe the revolutions of 
the stars, the courses of the sun and 
moon, their rising and sefting, their 
eclipses, their quick progress through 
the sighs of the ecliptic, the equi- 
i and tropical changes, the prog- 
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hostications of summer and winter 
afforded by the Pleiades, the winds, 
the fall of rain, the irregular tracts of 
the lightning, and even so as to re- 
duce to certain rules the revolutions 
of the heavens; if there were not a 
divine principle in man, by which he 
attains to this skill. and knowledge. 
So that, Axiochus, you do not ex- 
change life for death, but for immor- 
tality. You will not be deprived of 
happiness, but have a more pure en- 
joyment of it.. Your pleasures will 
not be the mixed ones of a mortal 
body, but unalloyed by any pain. You 
will be released from this imprisoned 
state of labour, groans, and old age. 
A life, tranquil and unproductive of 
evil, awaits you; serene and undis- 
turbed in the contemplation of na- 
ture and in philosophical researches, 
not to please the multitude, and to 
exhibit on a stage, but to discover 
truth, presenting itself with force 
from every quarter. 

Axio.—Your discourse has led me 
into entirely different. views. I[ no 
longer fear death, but desire it; so 
that in imitation of the rhetoricians I 
could amplify on the subject. Now 
I entertain sublime views, and enter 
on my divine and eternal course: rise 
above my weakness, and am a new 
man. 

Socr.—If it be agreeable to you, 
I will relate what I was told by 
Gobrias, one of the eastern magi. 
His namesake and grandfather was 
sent, when Xerxes passed over into 
Europe, to Delos, to guard the island, 
in which two gods were born ; where 
he met with two brazen tablets, 
brought there from the north, by 
Opis and Ecaergus. From these he 
learnt that the soul, on its dismission 
from the body, went to an invisible 
and subterraneous region, where Pluto 
had established his. kingdom as ex- 
tensively as were the domains of 
Jupiter. For, as this earth is fixed in 

. the middle of the universe, and bears 
the form of a sphere, the upper he- 
misphere is occupied by the celestial 
deities, and the lower by the infericr 
gods, who are brothers, or the sons 
of brothers.. The entrance into the 
palace of Pluto is guarded by iron 
doors and bars. He who opens these 
meets first with the river Acheron, 
and afterwards the Cocytus, both of 
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which must be crossed to reach the 
plain, called ‘the field of truth.” 
where are Minos and Rhadamanthus. 
_Here sit the two judges, scruti. 
nizing the characters of each one 
who comes before them: enquiring 
what life he has lived, and by what 
principles he was governed, while he 
dwelt in the body? It is not possible 
to answer falsely to these interroga. 
tions. As many as were inspired by 
a good genius, in this life, are sent 
to the seats of the pious. There, 
plentiful seasons enrich the fruitful 
earth, clear streams of water flow, 
and all the meadows are covered with 
the various flowers of spring. There, 
the conversations of piilosophers, the 
recitations of poets, music and dan- 
cing, elegant entertainments, feasts 
on the spontaneous productions of 
the earth, and an immortal exemption 
from grief create a happy and delight. 
tul existence. ‘Lhere, will be no sharp 
cold, or burning heat; but a tem- 
perate air blows, warmed by the mild 
raysofthe sun. There, the initiated 
rise to the first ranks and finish their 
holy purifications. Dost not thou 
aspire to partake of this honour, who 
art akin to the Gods? | Hercules and 
Bacchus, Fame says, were initiated 
before they descended below, and 
that the fortitude with which they 
entered the lower regions was in- 
spired by the Eleusinian goddess, 
They, who have spent their life in 
evil courses, are driven by the furies 
through ‘Tartarus, to Erebus and 
Chaos: there is the residence of the 
impious; there are the unfilled urns 
of the Danaides, the thirst of Tantalus, 
the bowels of Tityus always gnawed, 
and the stone of Sysiphus never 
reaching the top of the hill; whose 
labours, on the point of being finish- 
ed, begin again. There dwell those 
whose whole bodies are licked by ser- 
sents; who are unceasingly burnt 
y the torches of furies; and who, 
tormented with every species of tor- 
ture, are afflicted with eternal pu- 
nishments. 
I heard these things from Gobrias. 
You, Axiochus, will determine on 
them. As to myself, reasoning on 


the point, I am come to this conclu- 
sion only, that the soul is immortal : 
and when it leaves this state, it-is 
released from all sorrow and. trouble. 
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You, Axiochus, having lived virtu- 
ously, whether you go to the upper 
or the lower regions, must be happy. 

Ario.—l am ashamed, Socrates, of 
what I have said: for now I am so 
fat from fearing death, that I feel an 
ardent desire of it: so much has this 
discourse, like a heavenly oracle, im- 
pressed me. IJ eyen despise life as 
one who is going to a much better 
abode.” I will silently revolve these 
things in my own mind ; you will be 
with me, Socrates, at noon. 

Socr.—I will do as you desire: in 
the mean time I must walk back to 
Cynosarges, from whence I was called 
away. 





Account of the Scnoot conducted 
by the Rev, Wiit1am Gitptin, 
Vicar of Boldre. 


Sir, 


AVING seen in a cotemporary 

publication an account of that 
much esteemed and valuable charac- 
ter, the late Rev. Wm. Gilpin, vicar 
of Boldre, in the New Forest, and 
author ef many religious and scienti- 
fic works, I conceive that a brief 
mention of his son, and of the well 
known seminary which both father 
and son conducted with so much re- 
= for half a century, cannot 

unacceptable to your readers. 

Cheam school, which is situated 
between Sutton and Epsom, in Sur- 
rey, will be immortalized by the 
conspicuous characters it sent into the 
world, while held by the late Rev. 
Wm. Giipin. Amongst these may 
be reckoned the Right Hen. John 
Hiley Addington; and his brother 
Henry, formerly Speaker of - the 
House of Commons, and now Vis- 
count Sidmouth; the Right Hon. 
Nicholas Van Sittart, M.P.; the late 
Viscount Grinistone; and the illus- 
trious Pitt. 

The late Mr. Gilpin transferred the 
charge of his school, then consisting 
of about 100 boys, in the year 1780, 
(or thereabouts), to his son, the pre- 
sent Rev. William Gilpin, who, after 
having held it with equal reputation 
for the space of twenty-five years, 
gladly resigned his important charge 
in 1605, and is now retired with his 
numerous family, of eight or nine 
children, to a living in Shropshire, 
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which I believe was presented to him 
by one of his pupils, as a grateful 
acknowledgment for the attention 
paid to his scholastic pursuits. ! 

The number of young gentlemen 
formerly received at Cheam fluctu- 
ated between 80 and 100; but the 
increase of the last possessor’s family 
of necessity reduced it to about 70 ; 
but, although the number was. cur- 
tailed, we find, to the last year of its 
being headed by a Gilpin, that no 
diminution, either in talents or re- 
spectability of the scholars, took 
place, as the following list of gentle- 
men, at Cheam at the end of 1804, 
will evince :— 

The sons of John Whitmore, ‘Esq. 
M.P.; the son of the Rev. Mr. Rose, 
rector of Carshalton, Surrey, and of 
Beckenham, Kent; Sir Archibald 
Murray, Bart. afterwards removed to 
Westminster; the two sons of —— 
Mitchell, Esq. of Carshalton, Surrey, 
also peat to Westainster; Mr. 
Fairfield, of Gloucester Place; the 
son of W. Smith, Esq. M.P. for Nor- 
wich; Mr. Twisden, nephew of the 
Baronet of that name; the two 
Finches, sons of the late Hon. —— 
Finch, and grandsons of the late, and 
nephews of the present Earl of Ayles- 
ford; thetwo Stevens, sons of —-— 
Stevens, Esq. M.P. for Tralee, Ire- 
land; Mr. Steph. Hyde Cassan, son 
of the late barrister of that name, and 
nephew of Major C. of Queen's 
County; the two Mr. Wigstons, sons 
of —— Wigston, Esq. of Hatfield 
Park, Herts; Mr. John Pitt Bontein, 
son of the late Sir James Bontein ; 


the son of —— Lock, Esq. of Norbury. 


Park, Surrey; the son of the Rev. 
Mr. Bean, of Carshalton; the three 
sons of Captain Millett, of the India 
direction, &c. &c. 

Many of these were removed at, 
and shortly subsequent to, Mr. Gil- 
= retiring, in consequence of - its 
iaving been underst that there 
od to oe ah successor But, not- 
withstanding the increasin a 
bility of his school, he peer not 
bring himself longer to endure the 
toil and constant anxiety attendant on 
a school-master; he therefore trans- 
ferred the concern to the Rev. James 
Wilding, who had shortly before suc- 
ceeded the Rev. William Waller as 
a gr assistant. As a participator 
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at oncgin his labours and emoluments 
he has procured the aid of Mr. Wil- 
son, in the room of Mr. Young, who 
had been one of the classical masters 
for twenty-four years, and whose jo- 
cularity, wit, and extensive know- 
ledge of men and manners will long 
be remembered. This gentleman is 
now at-a school near Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire; and I believe at no con- 
siderable distance from the living at 
which Mr. Gilpin resides. 

I must not omit to state the names 
of a few other genilemen brought up 
by the present Mr. G. and most of 
whom were contemporaries with the 
above named, but who were removed 
—- to the year 1804, viz. Lord 

iscount Bulgonie, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Leven and Melville; the 
honourable William Leslie, brother 
of Lord B.: Sir Simon Taylor, Bart. ; 
= Honourable Francis Annesley, 

c. 

I cannot close this article without 
giving your readers some idea of the 
character of the late and present Wil- 
liam Gilpin. I shall not dwell on 
their integrity, their universal bene- 
volence, their moderation, patience, 
er domestic virtues, but I think I can 
sufficiently describe them by one 
comprehensive word: they were 
christians. 

Yours, &c. 
As Oxp Reaper. 





[Mar 

Ertrarn on Frora Macponatp, 
Sir, 

[* you think the following distich, 
written extethporaiendit » Upon 

the celebrated Flora Macdonald, wor. 

thy of a place in your Magazine, you 

will oblige a constant reader by insert. 

ing it : 

Floreat zternum Macdonald Flora Fidelis, 

Floreat ut semper Flora perennis eris, 


R.G. 





Query respecting Natuant Bat. 
Ley, Author Be the ** Universal 
Etymological Dictionary.” 

Sir, 
T is singular that no biographical 
work, which I have seen, contains 
any account of N. Bailey, the author 
of a well-known Dictionary. Surely 
it is to be regretted, that such negli- 
gence has been shown to a deserving 
author: but it may, perhaps, be in 
the power of some of your numerous 
correspondents to satisfy my curiosity, 
by communicating some particulars 
of him, however scanty they may be. 


I remain, &c. 


May 20, 1810. ep 
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** Nulli negabimus, nulli diff-remus justitiam.” 


The Lirg of Fengton, Archbishop 
of Cambrai; compiled from Origt- 
nal Manuscripts, by M. L. F. De 
Bausser, formerly Bishop of Alais, 
tc. Translated from the French 
by Wit.ttam Muprorp. 2 vols. 
Svo. i810. 

[ Continued from p. 306.) 
Y the care of his uncle, the Mar- 
uis of Fenelon, his nephew was 
placed at the seminary of St. Sulpice, 

under the direction of M. 'Tronson, a 

man of piety and virtue, and who 

formed the mind of his pupil to reli- 
ion and a just knowjege of itself. 
hile Fenelon was under the tuition 
of this respectable ecclesiastic, he 
formed the idea of attaching himself 
to sone foreign missions, for propa- 


gating Christianity; but the resolu- 
tion seems to have excited some un- 
easiness in his family, as he had se- 
lected, for the theatre of his exertions, 
the regions of Canada ; and they justly 
feared that the rigour of the climate 
would be too great for his delicate 
health to sustain. By their entreaties 
he was, accordingly, prevailed upon 
to relinquish the project, and he con- 
tented himself with being, in some 
measure, useful to the great cause of 
religion, by discharging the functions 
of a parish priest. {n this office be 
employed three whole years of his life. 

In the year 1674, he was invited 
to Sarlat, by his uncle the bishop of 
that place ; and while there, he seems 
to have renewed his intention of be- 
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ing a missionary, but not to Ca- 
oa hte turned his thoughts to- 
wards the Levant, the climate of 
which would be more congenial to 
his constitution. It was evidentl 
under the impression of some suc 
intention that he wrote the following 
letter from Sarlat : 


“ Several trifling events have, hi- 
therto, prevented my return to Paris; 
but I shall, at length, set out, Sir, and 
I shall almost fly thither.—But, coim- 
pared with this journey, I meditate a 
much greater one. ‘The whole of 
Greece opens before me, and the Sul- 
tan Mies in terror; the Pelopponnesus 
breathes again in liberty, and the 
church of Corinth shall flourish once 
more; the voice of the apostle shall 
be heard there again. I seem to be 
transported among those enchanting 
places and those inestimable ruins, 
where, while I colicct the most curi- 
ous relics of antiquity, I imbibe also 
its spirit. IL seek for the Areopagus, 
where St. Paul declared to the sages 
ofthe worldthe unknown God! But, 
after what is sacred, I am delighted 
with what is profane; and I disdain 
not to descend to the Pirazus, where 
Socrates drew up the plan of his re- 
public. I reach the deuble summit 
of Parnassus; [ pluck the !aurels of 
Delphos, and I revel in the charms of 
Tempe. 

“ When will the blood of the Turks 
mingle with that of the Persians on 
the plains of Marathon, and leave the 
whole of Greece to religion, to philo- 
sophy and the fine arts, who regard 
her as their country ? 


ceccceee Arva, beata, 
Petamus arva, divites et insule. 


“* Nor will I forget thee, Oh! thou 
island! consecrated by the celestial 
visions of the well-beloved disciple. 
Oh, happy Patmos! I will kneel down 
upon thy earth, and kiss the steps of 
the apostle, and | shall believe that 
the heavens openon my sight. Ishall 
be indignant against the false prophet 
who sought to unfold the oracles of 
truth, and I shall bless the All- Power- 
ful, who overthrew not the church as 
he did Babylon of old, but who rep- 
dered her victorious and enchained 
the dragon. | behold the downfall 
of schism, and the union of the east 
and the west; and the day spring 
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again dawning in Asia, after a night 
of such long darkness. 1 behold the 
land which had been sanctified by the 
steps of Jesus and watered by his 
blood, delivered from its profaneness, 
and cloathed anew in glory; and I 
behold also the children of Abraham, 
scattered over the face of the globe, 
and more numerous than the stars of 
heaven, assembled from the four 
quarters of the earth, coming to ac- 
knowledge Christ whom they pierced, 
aud to shew the resurrection to the 
end of time. This is enough, Sir, 
and you will, probably, be glad to 
learn, that thisis my last letter, and the 
end of my enthusiasin, which has per- 
haps wearied you. Excuse the eager- 
ness which prompts me to discourse 
with you at a distance, while waiting 
till [ can do it in person. 

** Fr. DE Feneion.” 


It en that Fenelon had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the consent of 
his uncle to his going as a missionary 
to the Levant, because he could have 
no objection to the climate, as in the 
other case. But his friends directed 
his attention to another object shortly 
after this. He was nominated supe- 
rior of the institution of the Nouvelles 
Catholiques, a weary ew | of females 
who had embraced Catholicism; and 
the business of the superior was to 
confirm them in their choice by pro- 
er instructions andexercises. Fene- 
on was, at this period, only twenty- 
seven years of age; and the office, 
with which he was entrusted, was 
one that was usually given to old, and 
experienced ecclesiastics. He entered 
upon his duties with pleasure because 
they had some affinity to those of a 
missionary. ‘ 

About this time he was introduced, 
by his uncle the Marquis, to two per- 
sons, who have become inseparably 
connected with his name, the Duke 
dé Beauvilliers and Bossuet. 

As a contrast to the letter which 
we have just transcribed, we will in- 
sert the following, written by Fene- 
lon to his cousin the Marchioness de 
Laval, and giving an account of his 
visit to his priory of Carenac, which 
his: uncle, the Fithop of Sarlat, had 
ceded to him: 


** Yes, Madam, doubt it not; Iam 
a man destined to magnificent entries. 
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Yéu know. the one which took place 
at Belai, in your province; I will 
now relate to you that with which 
they honoured, me here: 

** M. de Rouffilac, for the nobility; 
M.Rose, the curate, for the clergy ; M. 
Rigaudaie, prior of the monks, for the 
monastic order; and the Fermiers de 
céans, for tiers etat, came as fay a8 Sar- 
lat to pay theircompliments. I walk- 
ed majestically along, accompanied 
by all these deputies; I reached the 
port of Carenac, and*l perceived the 
quay to be lined with a vast concourse 
of people. Two boats advanced, fill- 
ed with the principal citizens; and, 
at the same time, I perceived, that, by 
a dexterous stratagem, the most war- 
like troops of the place were concealed 
in a corner of the beautiful island, 
which‘ you are acquainted with; from 
which place they issued, in the order of 
hattte, and saluted me with several 
discharges of musquetry: the air is 
darkened with the smoke of so many 
vollies, and nothing is heard but the 
fearful noise of salt-petre. The fiery 
courser which J was upon, animated 
with a noble ardour, wished to plunge 
into the water; but I was more mo- 
derate ; and I alighted to the discharge 
of guns and the beating of drums. I] 
crossed the fine river at Dordogne, 
which was almost covered with boats 
accoupanying mine. On the shore, 
ali the monks were gravely waiting, in 
a body, my approach. Their harangue 
is full of sublime praises: my answer 
has something grand and delightful 
in it. The immeuse croud disparts 
to make way for mc; each of them 
fixes an attentive eye upon me, to read, 
in ny looks, what will probably be his 
destiny. ‘Thus I reach the castle, 
with slow and measured steps, in order 
to exhibit myself to the public curio- 
sity. A thousand confused voices are 
heard, shouting with joy ; and, on all 
sides 1s vociferated, He will be our de- 
fevht ! Behoid me arrived at the door, 
aud the sheriffs begin their harangue 
by the mouth of the royal orator. At 
this name you wil] not fail to antici- 
pate all that theie is of animated and 
sublime in eloquence. Who can re- 
count the graces of his speech? He 
compared me to the sun: then I was 
the inoon: then, all the most brifliant 
stars in the Heavens had the hovour 
to resemble me: then, we came to the 
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elements and the meteors: and lastly 
we finished, by good luck, at the be. 
ginning of the world. ‘By thistime 
the sun was gone to bed: .andy'to 
finish the comparison between. ts, | 
went into my room to prepare for the 
same thing.” 


Aftera short absence he resumed 
his duties as superior of the Nouvelles 
Catholiques, and he devoted.ten years 
of his life to them.. It was at. this 
period, however, that he wrote his 
first work, his Treutise on the Educa. 
tion of Girls. His biographer speaks 
thus of it : 


** Fenelon did not even compose 
this work for the public: it was writ- 
ten as a testimony of friendship, and 
to fulfil the pious intentions of a vir 
tuous mother. The Duchess of Beae- 
villiers felt, for Fenelon, all that es- 
teem which filled the bosom of her 
husband towards him. Occupied 
with the tender concern of educating 
a numerous family, she begged of 
him to direct her how she might fulfil 
the duties of maternai solicitude.Be- 
sides several boys, she had eight girls, 
who, from the domestic examples 
which were always exhibited to them, 
during their youth, and the principles 
which they imbibed from the mstric- 
tions of Fenelon, became ‘models of 
every virtue which springs from'tha- 
rity, and is ennobled by religion. «As 
they were too young for Fenelon to 
be able to point ont what would be the 
most eligible mode of procedure ac- 
cording to the different character of 
each, he generalised all his niaxims; 
but he seized, with so much skill and 
dexterity, all those uniform qualities 
which belong to that period of life, 
and all those varieties which eonstitute 
the character of an individual, that 
there is no mother of a family who 
may not find, in this work, the coun- 
terpart of her own offspring, and a 
faithful delineation of those errors 
which it is her duty to eradicate, of 
those inclinations which she should 
seek to rectify, and of those qualities 
which she should strive to develope. 
Thus, a work, which was ‘originally 
intended for the use of a single family, 
has become an elementary book, 
equally adapted for every family, and 
for all times and all places. . 

“ tle who reads this work would be 
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tempted to believe that Fenelon could 
not have acquired so just and accu- 
rate a knowledge of the customs and 
usages of Society, otherwise than by 
an habitual intercourse with the 
world; Yet, at the period when he 
wrote it, he lived in complete retire- 
mest, and was solely occupied with 
his ‘ecclesiastical daties. He resided 
indeed with the Marquis, his uncle, 
who had formerly mingled much with 
the world and the court. But at the 
time we are now speaking of, he him- 
self passed his life in total retirement, 
wholly resigned to the meditation of 
the great truths of religion, and re- 
taining, of all bis former acquaint- 
ance, obly a small number of those 
friends. who professed the same reli- 
_ notions and principles as him- 
self.” 


The moment, however, arrived, 
when Fenelon was to issue from the 
obscurity which had hitherto envelop- 
ed him. Louis XIV. had revoked 
the Edict of Nantz, and sent mis- 
sionaties into those provinces which 
were supposed to contain the greatest 
number of protestants, in order to 
confirm, in the Catholic faith, those 
who returned to it, and to lead thither 
those who might still hesitate to re- 
turn to the religion-of their fathers. 
It was under these circumstances that 
Bossuet proposed to Louis XIV. to 
employ. Fenelon in the missions 
of Poitou and Saintonge. It need 
scarcely be added, that this employ- 
ment was eminently congenial to the 
mind and wishes of Fenelon. 


“ Lonis XIV, attached so much im- 
portance to his plan of reciaiming.the 
protestants by wmildness, by confi- 
dence, and by instruction in the ca- 
tholic faith, that he was resolved to 
communicate las intentions to Fene- 
lon in person; and it is well known 
that the ‘only request that Fenelon 
made to the king was, to remove all 
the troops, and all appearance of mi- 
litary coercion, from those places 
whither he was to be sent to exercise 
the ministry of peace and charity. 
The king did not hesitate a moment 
to gtant this request, after a few kind 
observations which related to the per- 
soual safety of Fenelon and his col- 
leagues. 

Fenelon, being thus authorised 








by Louis XIV. himself, to adopt such 
measures, as he should judge best, for 
the conversion of the protestants, he 
strove to unite the zeal of a missionary 
with that mildness and‘ conciliation 
which formed so cofispicuous a part 
of his character. 

** His first care, when he arrived at 
the chief place of the province which 
was intrusted to him, was, to wait up- 
on the Bishop of Rochelle, and to so- 
licit, from bim, in behalf of himself 
and his coadjutors, his benediction, 
as well as the necessary authority, for 
exercising his sacred functions. He 
well knew, that though the choice and 
support of the king might contribute 
to shed a certain degree of lustre up- 
on his office, and even facilitate the 
success of it, yet he could not, nor 
ought not, to expect any real success, 
but by the intervention of that divine 
power, which has erected the church 
of Jesus Christ upon immoveéable 
foundations, and which has fixed, it- 
self, the order, the rank, and the ju- 
risdiction of its ministers. 

“The reputation of the new mis- 
sionaries preceded them. The Bishop 
of Rochelle received them as angels 
sent from heaven, to second his righ- 
teous zeal: and the people, already 
informed of the noble confidence with 
which Fenelon declined the al of 
military foice, looked upon them as 
the ministers of peace. 

** It was, in fact, a new spectacle in 
those provinces, which had been so 
long the principal bulwark of the pro- 
testant republic in France, and the 
theatre of so many wars, revolts and 
miseries, to behold ecclesiastics, distin- 
guished by their birth, their talents, 
and their station, abandon the situa- 
tions they heid about the court, and 
forsake ali the delights of the capital, 
to come into an unhealthy and deso- 
late country ;-there to exercise the 
most huimbie, and the most painful 
duties of the isost sacred ministry. 

“ Fenelon thought that the casiest 
and most certain method of reclaiming 
the protestants would be, toshew them 
in what manner their own clergy had 
usurped an authority which had not 
been delegated to them ; an authority, 
the primeyai tidle to which they could 
not shew; which. had not been trans- 
mitted to them by legitimate succes- 
sion, and whose ministry therefore 
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could not confer any of those spiritual 
effects necessary to their salvation, /It 
was to this important pojnt that the 
missionaries directed their first endea 
yours; they foresaw, that the moment 
the people were convinced that their 
former pastors had assumed a title 
and a jurisdiction that did not belong 
to them, they would naturally be dis- 
posed to listen to the voice of those 
who approached them with that al- 
lowed character which was derived 
from the consecration of the church, 
and with all those rights which an in- 
contestible succession had transmitted 
to them. 

“* Fenelon had already familiarised 
himself with this important question 
in his Trazté du Ministére des Pasteurs. 
He had not yet printed this small 
work, but he made the happiest use of it 
jin his conversations with the protes- 
tants of Poitou. 

“** Fenclon’s next step was to unde- 
ceive them with regard to the ridicu- 
lous prejudices which their clergy had 
nourished in them respecting the prac- 
tices and ceremonies of the Romish 
church. He taught them the indis- 
pensable acts which it prescribes, and 
he cautioned them not to confound 
these indispensable acts with those 
other practices which it counsels, or 
which it tolerates. 

“The success which attended Fe- 
nelon and his colleagues in Poitou, 
may justly be attributed to this simple 
and precise manner of presenting re- 
ligion to a peopic, little capable of 
discussing the abstruse points of a 
controversy, which were far beyond 
their comprehension. 

** Yet he was very far from being 
deceived by thie illusive appearance of 
so many sudden conversions. He ob- 
served, with sorrow, that distrust and 
other mercly Auman considerations 
were often the motives to insecure ab- 
juration. It was in vain that he had 
obtained the removal of every thing 
which might appear, to the frightencd 
multitude, like constraint or vio- 
lence. He still saw them influenced 
by fears which were excited by the 
accounts of violence committed on 
the protestants in other provinces. 
Ina letter to Bossuct, he says, ‘ ifit 
were wished to mzke them abjure 
christianity, and follow the Koran, it 
would only be necessary to shew thein 
& troop of dragoous.’ 
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“‘ Far from attributing to himself 
as other missionaries had done, the 
glory of converting whole provinces 
Fenelon reckoned, as true conversiens, 
those only which were marked by any 
effective and. durable change in opi. 
nion and conduct. He was firm} 
convinced, that the words of trut 
and charity, which he had promyl. 
gated in these unhappy provinces, 
where error had triumphed so long, 
would not be entirely lost toa future 
generation ; and, that they would pro. 
duce, with the blessings of heaven, 
the fruits of salvation in times to 
come. I[tsceins, indeed, that Proyj- 
dence has justified, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the hopes and expectations of 
Fenclon; for it is remarkable, that 
these very provinces, which, at that 
time, abounded with protestants, and 
which had displayed such a bigotted 
attachment to their opinions, were 
precisely those, which, on 4 recent 
occasion, (the Vendean war) mani- 
fested the greatest zeal for the catho- 
lic religion, when it was endeavoured 
to overthrow the altars which Fenelon 
had raised.” 


We now approach to that period of 
his life from which flowed most of 
the events that afterwards distinguish. 
ed him: his connexion with the Duke 
of Burgundy. “Louis XIV. saw the 
period approaching, when the educa- 
tion of his grandson would require 
the cares of a tutor. He wished to 
confide him to the care of the most 
virtuous man of his court; that 
man was the Duke de Beauvilliers, 
who was appointed his governor, and 
he nominated Fenelon to the situation 
of preceptor the very day after he re- 
ceived his own appointment. This was 
on the 17th of August, 1689. On this 
occasion his early friend and tutor, M. 
Tronson, wrote hirg a letter, which 
deserves to be transcrived for its piety, 
good sense, and morality :— 

“* But, in the midst of all those ap- 
plauses, and of all those honourable 
and flattering testimonies of admira- 
tion; in the midst of all the bustle of 
courtiers; of that delight which 1s 
often excited iu the public, by an wn- 
expected prosperity and a premature 
elevation; in the midst of the 1 ost 
sincere praises, which this splendid 
triumph of virtue drew forth from the 
mouth of every friend of religion and 
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éfhis country; one solemn, one aus- 
tere voice was heard; a voice, which 
the heart of Fenelon had been accus- 
tomed to interrogate with docility for 
many years. It came, to guard him 
against the dangerous ebriety of suc- 
cess, and to recal his mind to serious 
reflections upon the duties and the 
dangers of his new condition. M.Tron- 
gon wrote to him the following letter : 


** * August, 1689. 


“** You will, perhaps, be surprised, 
Sir, at not finding me among the crowd 
of those who have felicitated you up- 
on the recent mark of royal favour 
which’has been bestowed upon you. 
Bat I. entreat you, very humbly, not 
to condemn me for this little delay: 
Ithought, that on an occasion which 
sogreatly interested me, I could not 
do better than to commence, by ador- 
ing the designs of God towards you, 
and toimplore, for you, the continua- 
tion of his mercies. I have endea- 
youred to do both according to the 
best of my ability; and I can assure 
you, that I felt, afterwards, a sincere 
joy in reflecting that you had been 

en. 

“The king has given, in this a 
proofof his piety, and a striking testi- 
mony of his discernment; and these 
are surely very consolatory truths, 
The education which his Majesty has 
thought fit to confide to your care has 
such an important connection with 
the welfare of the state, and the good 
of the church, that every sincere luver 
of his country must unfeignedly re- 
joice, that it is committed into such 
hands; but I very candidly confess to 
you, that my joy is considerably 
mingled with uneasiness, when | con- 
sider the perils to which you are ex- 
posed ; for it cannot be denied, that in 
the ordinary course of events, our 
elevation only renders our salvation 
more difficult. It opens the door to 
the. dignities of the earth; but we 
should tremble, lest it shuts us out 
from the eternal greatness of heaven. 
It is true, you may perform much 
good in your present situation; but 
you may also become guilty of great 
crimes, There can be no medium in 
such.a post; the good or the bad 
success has, almost always, unceasing 
results. You are ina country where 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is hardly 
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known, and where they, who do know 
it, use it only as a means of recom- 
mendation among men.—You live 
now among persons whose language is 
pagan, and whose example leads, too 
often, towards things that are perilous. 
You will behold yourself surrounded 
by a variety of objects which flatter 
the senses, and which are only calcu- 
lated for awakening the most dormant 
passions. A more than ordinary de- 
gree of grace, and an uncommon por- 
tion of faith, must be. necessary to 
enable you to resist such violent and 
such seducing temptations. The 
dark mists which cloud the moral at- 
mosphere of a court, are capable of 
obscuring the plainest and most evi- 
dent truths. It is not necessary to re- 
main there long before we learn to 
consider, as unnatural and excessive, 
those very truths which had been so 
often felt, and so often acknowledged, 
when they have been tneditated at the 
foot of the cross. The most establish- 
ed duties of life become, gradually, 
either doubtful or impracticable. A 
thousand occasions will present them- 
selves, in which you will consider 
yourself as bound, by prudence and 
even by benevolence, to concede 
something to the world; and yet, 
what a strange state it is for a Chris- 
tian to be in, and still more, for a 
priest, to behold himself obliged to 
enter into a compact with the enemy 
of his salvation! Truly, Sir, your 
post is a dangerous cne: confess, with 
sincerity, that it will be a difficult 
task to remain unweakened, and that 
it will require a most consummate 
virtue to resist temptation. If ever 
the study and meditation of the sacred 
writings have been needful to you, 
they are now so in an especial maaner. 
Hitherto, you have needed only #6 
cultivate virtuous thoughts, and to 
nourish the love of truth; but hence- 
forth, vou will have to shield yourself 
from evil impressions, and to avoid 
falschood. It is certainly of the great- 
est consequence to you, that you for- 
get not the hour of your death; that 
hour when all the glory of the world 
will disappear as a dream, and when 
every creature in it, who may have 
been your support, will sink from be- 
neath you. 

“ © Your friends, no doubt, wil! 
console you, because you have net 
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sought your: employment: and this 
indeed is a source of just consolation, 
and a great mercy of God towards 
you; but you must net rest too much 
rpon it. We have, often, more todo 
with our own elevation than we are 
aware of. It is very seldom that we 
see the path which conducts te it, and 
that we fly from it with sincerity. 
Few persons have arrived at this de- 
gree of self-denial. We do not, in- 
deed, always scek for our promotion 
with our usual eagerness; but, atthe 
same time, we seldom fail to remove 
the obstacles which are in our wav; 
we do not, perhaps, solicit very ur- 
genily those persons who might be 
able to serve us; but we are not sorry 
when we exhibit ourselves to them 
under the most favourable aspect; 
and it is precisely to those minute 
discoveries of human qualities, that 
we may attribute the commencement 
of our preferment; and thus, no per- 
son can be quite certain that he has 
not influenced his own promotion. 
This way of evineing the talents which 
we possess is often done without much 
reflection; yet it should be avoided, 
and it is always useful to obviate its 
effects by contrition and humility. 

* € Perhaps you will consider this 
letter as being somewhat (oo free, and 
a little too long: or, you may proba- 
bly regard it as a serinon injudiciously 
made, instead of a judicious compil- 
ment. I should certainly have been 
more laconic and more reserved, if I 
liad been less anxious about your sal- 
vation.—Read_ it as the lavguaee of 
wv heart, which cannot be otherwise 
than tenderly interested about your 
real welfare. 1 entreat you to believe, 
that 1 shall unceasingly implore God 
to filh you with aninvielable love of 
him, in order that pe temptation may 
change por weaken the pious senii- 
ments with which he will 
Such is the prayer made by the church 
io obiain the love of Gad for its chil- 
dren. 


spre Vou. 


“ ¢Tam, with respect, &c.'” 
We have been permitted to antici- 
pate a very interesting portion of 
these volumes, we mean the mode 
pursued by Fenelon, in his education 
of the young prince. Our readers 
will find a detailed account of this in 
our Mag. for February last, p. 118. 
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In eonducting the religious educa- 
tion of the Duke of Burgundy, it may 
be expected that we can only speak 
with reference to the religion of the 
country, and of his pupil. It was, 
doubtless, such a one as a Catholic 
parent would justly delight in; and, 
in some respects, such a one as any 
eet ag might delight in, for it had its 

asis upon the general and immuta- 
ble principles of human nature. 

** Religion,” says Banusset, “ was 
not merely an outward ceremony in 
the Duke of Burgundy. It hada vi- 
sible and real influence upon his con- 
duct. Fenelon, indeed, had so-me- 
liovated his violent nature by its aid, 
that he could, in an instant, command 
to silence his most imperious caprices, 
by only pronouncing the name of 
God. He relates, in a letter to father 
Martineau, that ‘ one day, when the 
prince was ina very bad humonr, and 
was striving to conceal the truth of 
something which he bad done,he urged 
him to disclose it before Gad: this 
made him very angry, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Why do you ask me about 
it defore God J Very well: since you 
do ak it thus, T cannot deny that I 
did do such a thing. —He was almost 
mad with passion; and yet, religion 
so prevailed over him, that it extorted 
from him so painful a confession,” 


‘Lhe accounts which were spread 
of the mind and acquisitions of the 
Duke of Burgundy, astonished even 
Lossuet himself, who, in general, 
vas very incredulous with regard to 
these intellectual prodigies. To sa- 
tisty himself, however, he obtained 
an interview with the young prince, 
and he ufierwards confessed that re- 
port had not exaggerated his proti- 
CICLIC y. 

be bappiness which Penelon must 
have iclt on witnessing the prosper- 
ous issue of his exertions, was over- 
cast by the clonds of Quietism. A mis- 
ecuided zeal, as some would term it, 
but, as others would call it, a warm 
and elevated conception of religion, 
led him partially to embrace the en- 
thisiastic, and not very exact, potions 
of Madam Guvon. This was the 
engine which, wielded by the crafty 
and potent Bossuet, finally drove Fe- 
nelon into exile and disgrace. In the 
court of Louis XIV, religion was @ 
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fashion : courtiers and Mistresses, ge- 
nerals and secretaries of state, pre- 
tended to reason deeply of grace and 
redestination, of the purity of our 
jove towards God, and of the efficacy 
of Christ's propitiation. Malebranche 
was not too subtle, nor Jansenius too 
eep. They never thought it neces- 
sary to meditate or to enquire; it 
was, with them, all inspiration; they 
talked ; and they imagined that they 
reasoned. No wonder then, when 
the outcry against Fenelon was 
raised, that every one about the king 
and court was qualified to take a part 
in the question of Quietism ; and_it is 
still less wonder that a falling favou- 
rite should behold the time-serving 
herd of courtiers ranged against him. 
Party, malice, and the abuse of reli- 
gion were all brought into play; and 
Fenelon, alone, unaided, had to con- 
dact his contest against the power of 
Louis XIV. ot Madam de Maintenon, 
of Bossuet, and the Pope, to whom 
the affair was referred. The whole 
of this controversy is minutely de- 
tailed in the present volumes, and 
forms its most conspicuous and inter- 
esting feature. From its miscellane- 
ous nature, however, it is not very 
susceptible of extract; but the fol- 
lowing may be read with interest. 


“ Madame de Maintenon resolved 
totask the sincerity of Fenelon, by re- 
quiring him to perform a_ service, 
whteh it is always delicate to solicit, 
and difficult to perform, She begged of 
him to disclose to her, in writing, her 
defects Fencton did so. The idea 
was singelir. and the execution was 
nolessso. If Madame de Maintenon 
doulted his sincerity, ber doubts 
must, afterwards, have vanished; and 
the frankness of Fenclonimust have 
increased ber esteem and confidence. 
We shall transcribe only the more re- 
markable parts of this curious docu- 
ment; but they will be sufficient to 
shew that Madame de Maintenon was 
as worthy of hearing the truth as Fe- 
nelon was of telling it. 

* *} cannot speak of your faults, 
Madam, but casually. You have ue- 
ver acted inuch with me, and [ place 
but little reliance upon what others 
say of you., However, I wiil tell you 
what I think. 

“© You are good towards those for 
whom you have conceived a pedilec- 
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tion; but, you are cold and reserved 
where this is not the case; and when 
you do shew dislike, it is strongly. 
Whatever displeases you, displeases 
you without any medium. 

“« * A sentiment of false glory leads © 
you to find a pleasure in supporting 
your prosperity with moderation, and 
In appearing superior to your station. 

‘© You are naturally inclined to 
place confidence in persons of respect- 
ability, without being sufficiently 
convinced of their prudence; but, 
when you begin to distrust them, you 
withdraw vour confidence with too 
much precipitation. There is a me- 
dium, however, between unbounded 
reliance upon another, and that mis-. 
trust which suspects every thing be- 
cause it has been once deceived. 

** «Tt has been said, and apparently 
with justice, that you are severe ; that 
persons must be faultiess to please 
you; that, being rigid towards your- 
self, vou are equally so towards others; 
that when you discover any weakness 
in those whom you had hoped to find 
perfect, you are too frequentiy disgust- 
ed, and you shew your disgust with too 
inuch acrimony. 

“« “It is said, that you minsle too 
little in public affairs. They, who 
speak thus of you, are prebably actu- 
ated by acertain restlessness of dispo- 
sition, by a desire to interfere with 
the vovernment, by disgust towards 
those who have the distribution of fa- 
yours, or from the hope of obtaining 
them from you. Your zeal, tor the 
weifare of the king, ought not to im- 
pe! you Beyond the limits which Pro- 
vidence seems to have assigned you. 

** You have nothing to fear from 
falsehood while you fear it. They 
whe ave deceitful, do not believe 
themselves to be so. They who love 
truth, always tremble lest they should 
depart from it. The true way of 
obtaining grace upon the king and 
upon the state, is, not by harrassing 
his majestywiih clamorous reproaches; 
but by instructing him in true reli- 
gion: and, gradually awakening his 
heart, by a mild, a patient, and an in- 
genuous mode of conduct. 

** * Your mind is more capable of 
active pursuits than you are aware of. 
You are perhaps, a little too diffident 
of yourself; ov, rather, you are fearful 
of cutering into discussions which are 
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contrary to your decided inclination 
for retired and meditative life. 

«« « Every one, regardful of his own 
interest, strives to connect you with it, 
and thinks you insensible to the glory 
of God, if you are less eager than him- 
self. Every one would even wish that 
your opinion should agree with his, 
and his own reason resemble yours.’ 

“* But the following passage is very 
remarkable, from the boldness with 
which Fenelon speaks of the faults of 
Louis XIV. to the wife of Louis XIV. 

** « As the king acts less from con- 
sistency of principle, than from the 
accidental influence of persons who 
surround him, and to whom he en- 
trusts his authority, it becomes an 
essential consideration, to assemble 
round him, individuals of approved 
virtues, who would act jin concert 
with yourself to induce bim to fulfil 
his duties in their fuil extent, of which 
he has, at present, no conception. 
The great point is, to beset him, since 
he will have it; to govern him, since 
he will be governed; and, his salva- 
tion rests upon being beset by upright 
and disinterested individuals. You 
should, therefore, use all your endea- 
vours to inspire him with a love of 
peace; to make him anxicus for the 
welfare of his people; to give him 
moderation, equity, and a distrust of 
violent and harsh counsels; a horior 
of acts of arbitrary authority; and, 
finally, a love for the church, and a 
desire to provide holy pastors for it.’ 

* The whole of the advice which 
Fenelon gave to Madame de Mainte- 
non, breathes the same wisdom and 
the same elevation of sentiment. 

** * You have,’ continues he, ‘ xt 
the court, many persons, who seem to 
mean well; they deserve your encou- 
ragement and your kindness; but, you 
mist use caution; for there are a 
thousand who would appear religious 
to please you. With regard to your 
own family, shew thein every care 
which can. be expected from you, 
according to those principles of mo- 
deration which you possess; but, be 
equally careful to avoid two things; 
the one is, refusing to speak : for 
your relations when it is reasonable 
to do so; the other, being vexed 
when your recommendation fais, 


You seem to me to love your relations 
as you ought to do, without being ig- 
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norant of their failings, or insensible 
to their good qualities.’ 

“* The celebrated woman to whom 
these counsels were given, has proved 
that she was capable of adopting them 
as principles of conduct. There ne. 
ver was, perhaps, a female who raised 
hercelf to higher distinction, solely by 
her own efforts, and by such means as 
modesty and virtue may avow; and 
there never was a female who exhibit. 
ed more moderation in such remark. 
able prosperity. But let us return to 
Fenelon.” 


It would be of little advantage to 
our readers to enter, with minuteness, 
into the details of the controversy be. 
tween Eossuet and Fenelon, respect- 
ing the doctrines of Quietism. The 
details themselves are interesting; 
but they are so inseparably connected 
that no part of them can be advan. 
tageously presented in the form of an 
extract. ‘The Archbishop of Cam. 
brai was exiled to his diocese, and 
there composed his numerous de- 
fences, &c.; and there lived, in such 
a stile of unaffected simplicity and pa- 
triarchial virtue, as extorted lavish 
commendations even from the secre- 
tary of Bossuet.* It is known, that 
the Pope decided in favour of his an- 
tagonist, and that Fenelon humbly 
and piously submitted to the decree 
of the Holy See, which declared his 
own condemnation. 

It was after the exile of Fenelon 
that Telemachus appeared. ‘The cire 
cumstances attending the publication 
of this admirable work are thus de- 
tailed by Bausset :— 

** Every one knows, that the infide- 
lity of a'servant, whom the Archbi- 
shop of Cambrai had entrusted to 
make a copy of his manuscript, dis- 
closed the existence of a work to the 
public, which obtained honours for 
its author, which be did not covet, 
and misfortunes which he did not de- 





* This document of the Abbé le 
Dieu, Bossuet's secretary, we consi- 
der as so eminently interesting, that 
we have resolved to insert it in the 
body of our Magazine for the present 
month, p. 374, it being too long to be 
included in our review of the work. 
It presents a most interesting picture 
of the domestic life of Fenelon. 
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seryee The treac herous transcriber 
had discrimination enough to appre- 
ciate the beauties of such a work, and 
too little sense of honour to resist the 
desire of deriving advantage from it. 
Since the month of October 1698, he 
had mysteriously circulated, in seve- 
ral companies, a copy of the manu- 
script of Fenelon, without disclosing 
the author's name. The charms of 
the style, the beauty of the descrip- 
tions, and the interest which was to be 
anticipated from a work in which 
wisdom and reason were attired by the 
graces, were sufficient to excite curi- 
osity, and to create a desire to read it. 
Encouraged by this success, the man 
sold the manuscript to the widow of 
Claude Barbin. It will be easily con- 
jectured that the man forebore to 
disclose how he came in possession of 
the manuscript, or to tell that the 
Archbishop of Cambrai was the au- 
thor of it. The printer believed, of 
course, that the author, whoever he 
might be, had no intention or ambi- 
tion of being known. He demanded 
and easily obtained, in his own name, 
a privilege, which it was then the 
custom to grant without much exami- 
nation to ptinters of repute, to pub- 
lish literary works, which contained 
nothing that was offensive to religion 
or morals. ‘They began, therefore, to 
print Telemachus, under this title: 
A Sequel to the fourth hook of the Odys- 
sey, or the Adventures of Telemachus, 
son of Ulysses, Paris: printed for the 
widow of Claude Barbin, 1609: with 
the privilege of the King, dated April, 
6, 1699. 

“The printing had already pro- 
ceeded as far as the 208th page of the 
first volume, when the court was in- 
formed that 'Telemachus was the pro- 
duction of the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai.  [t was at a period that his book, 
entitled the Marimes des Saints, had 
been condemned by Pope Innocent 
XIl. and when an extreme watchful- 
Hess was maintained over all his writ- 
ings and actions. The sheets which 
were already worked off were seized, 
the printers were ill used, and the 
most severe Measures were adopted in 
the names of Louis XIV. to annihilate 
a work which was destined to produce 
‘o much glory to his reign. But it 
was too late; some copies eluded the 
vigilance of the police. This edition, 


imperfect as it was, spread with rapi- 
dity; stimulated by interest, but inti- 
midated by fear of the government, 
the printer sold, with the utmost se- 
crecy, some manuscript copies of that 
part of the work which had not been 
printed: they were communicated to 
each other with equal avidity, and the 
mystery increased the curiosity and 
interest. It was from one of these 
copies that Adrian Moétgens, a book- 
seller at the Hague, printed, for the 
the first time, and with all imaginable 
celerity, the whole work, in the month 
of June 1699. At first he had pub- 
lished only what had appeared in 
France; but, he printed, a short time 
after, the work in four volumes; the 
presses, say the editors of the Biblio- 
theque Britannique, from Whom this 
account is derived, ‘ could hardly 
produce them fast enough to gratify 
public curiosity, and though these 
editions were full of faults, yet, 
through all these faults, it was easy to 
recoguise the hand of a master.’ " 


[To be concluded in our nest.J 





Phe Prison of Monrausan; or, 
Times of Terror : A Reflective Tale. 
By the Editor of Letters of the Swe- 
dish Court. 1 vol. 12mo. 1810. 
pp. 254. 

bd cs is a moral and pleasing vo- 

lume. It is written with good 
intentions, and in such a manner as 
is likely to render those intentions of 
avail. The author, who, it seems, 
has already appeared before the pub- 
lic, though with what success we can- 
not say, having never seen his former 
work, reprobates, in the preface to 
the present volume, the immoral ten- 
dency of novels in general. He 
might certainly make that charge 

without any fear of retaliation. A 

great part of Montauban is occupied 

with religious disquisition, and the 
whole of it is made subservient to the 
inculcation of morality. 

The incidents are few ; and they are 

_— at the epoch of the French 
evolution, the mention of which 

gives the author an opportunity of 

making reflections, which, as they 
may be usefully attended to at the 
present time, we will here extract : 

** In arguing with a feiend who was 
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ingeniously endeavouring to set forth 
the advantages of the Revolution, I, 
* pour passer le tems,’ minuted down 
a few that occurred to me at the mo- 
ment. 

“1. Analmost impossibility of pur- 
chasing any thing you want at a shop, 
from the deficiency of specie. Ifyou 
do not waut so much as an assignat 
amounts to, the shopkeeper must owe 
you something; an acknowledgment 
niust be given: endless confusion oc- 
curs sometimes—* Cela me fait perdre 
la tetc,, said a poor old woman, ‘ et 
sil continue, me fera mourir. 

*©9. The inability to go from one 
place tc another without a passport, 
for which even ladies are obliged to 
sit as for their picture, exposed to the 
insolence and ribaldry of the officers, 
every feature being described ; and at 
every barrier subject to the imperti- 
nence of the municipal officer, while 
he stands pretending to read your 
passport, for many cannot even spell 
it, examining and insulting vou. 

“* 3. The dread of speaking before 
your servant, or even lifting up your 
eyes, least you should be denounced ; 
and the insolence you must bear with 
from these, and all the lower ranks, 
for fear of false accusations and im- 
prisonment; with all the disgusting 
cant of Citoyenne, &c. 

** 4. The destruction of all the an- 
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cient vestiges of piety in the churches 
of all venerable magnificence. The 
monuments of noble families dragged 
to the capital to form a national depot 
of sculpture. Their tombs ransacked, 
Their remains scattered and exposed, 
The sacking of Rome by the Goths, 
offers no pieture equal to the licen. 
tiousness and barbarity committed in 
a country whieh calls itself the most 
enlightened in Evrope. 

‘* 5. Domiciliary visits, at all hours 
of the day and night, the dread and 
horror of which canvot be expressed, 
under pretence of searching your 
apartments for refractory priests, that 
is, such as will not deny their God 
and King.” 


We think the alternate memoran- 
dums of Villeneuf and Miss Mout- 
ford, when in prison, have a very h- 
dicrous eftect. 

We noticed some expressions which 
would have been better omitted. 
Singularist—oddity —1evereist ~and 
some other of those modern fashiona- 
ble abortions of language, which, 
whenever they appear, tend to depre- 
ciate the value of a performance. 

Or the whole, however, we would 
be understood to speak with approba- 
tion of the present work. Iis mora- 
lity alone, independently of any other 
merit, entitles it to that approbation. 
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ALL hail! thou sweetly smiling morn, 
= Which coim'st the rolling year 
Vadorn, 
In robes of every dazzling hue, 
Bespargled with the pearly dew— 
Fo deck the soft and verdant plain, 
{Bright glowing like the azure main, 
When o'er th’ unreffied waves, the rays 
hi summer’s peaceful morning blaze), 
With many a rich and beauteous fluwer, 
And fll with fragrance every bower. 
Tie primrose with its modest head, 
Low siniling on its rugged bed, 
Of thorns and briars by the glade, 
Surrounded by the rock's cool shade ; 
First of Flova’s lovely train ; 
Proclaims she comes to gild the plain, 
And, o’er the cartlr, to hold her virgin reign. 


How soft the gentle zephyrs play ! 
Ushering in this Ap ildav, 

skimming the ait with balmy wing, 
Spsing’s carly fragrance round they dling, 





Cull’d from the cowslip’s velvct bloom, 
And trom the jonquil’s sweet perfume ; 
Bearing the wild no'es of the grove, 
Breath’d by many a feather'd love, 
Wooing his mate with luring song, 
The budding bowers and glades among; 
Their little hearts all own ihe power 
Of love's sweet influence at this hour: 
Se:! how they frisk and flap the wing, 
How sweet the melodies they sing; 
And when the sun sinks in the west, 
They from their loving cares scarce rest, 
But love-lorn chimes sweet flow from many 
a nest, 


Softly flows the murm'ring wave, 

It scarce is heard the racks to lave; 
Bet thro’ each stony cavern steals, 
Till on the whiten'd rock it seals 

Its moisten’d print, a litde o’er 

The line left by. the way before— 

And smoothly skims the dittle skiff, 
Beneath the weod-crown'd rocky cli; 
Scarce it stirs the tranquil tide, 

With its neatly painted side; 
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But silent seeks the whispering shore, 
Ure’d by the dipping feather’d oar. 
While cattle on the cliff’s green steep, 
Hanging o'er the placid deep, 
With nostrils wide turn’d to the gale, 
Its tepid fragrance al] inhale, 

Or, curious, eye the peaceful gliding sail. 


QO! if our days like this could glide ! 

Along the wide world’s troublous tide ; 

Our little bark no storms tu brave, 

But peaceful as that shining wave ; 

And as it roils to yonder shore, 

Unruffied by the tempest’s roar: 

Just so might we, by zephyrs fann'd, 

Escap’d all storms and shipwreck’s land, 
In peace and safety on life’s bounding 

strand. 


Ah no! that grant was never given 
For man to live on earth—a Hes ven— 
His life is dnom*d to many a storm, 
His breast to many a cank’ring worm 5 
If fair his early morn appears, 
While Hope her pinions highly nears, 
To lure his thoughts from every fear, 
To make life’s prospect sweetly dear; 
And ne’er one spot distain the ray 
That opes the morning of his day ; 
Not even one streaky cloud appearing, 
Not even one little one storm fearing, 
But this the blooming morn shall last, 
Never to feel one bitter blast, 

Nor his horizon be by one dark cloud o'er- 

cast. 


But, man! delusive are thy hopes, 

Built upon such fairy props : 

Full many a morn has shone as bright 

As this now open’d to my sight, 

And softer have the breezes blown 

The smiling vales and woodlands down 3 

More glovious has appeard the dawn, 

With purple streaks to gild the lawn. 

Alas! ere the unspoutted sun 

Had to his highest circle run, 

Dark clouds have, threat’ning, gleom’d 

he sky, 

And stormns began to howl on high, 

While many a deadly boit hath flown 

To sum of some youth's days to crown, 

And whirl him from this fickle stage; 

The morn did promise a voyage 

Jf undi:turi’d tranquillity 

O’er life’s once fair and charming sea, 
When blithesome sung the morn in peace- 

ful melody. 


And many a bark has fallen a prey 

To raging seas and whirlwind’s sway ; 

Or en some hidden rock or sand, 

Or on some rugged boist’rous strand, 

Has split in pieces o'er the wave, 

When nought could comfort or could 
save; 

Which, in the fair and tranquil morn, 

Was from the smiling harboar borne, 
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And to the urging faaning gale 

Had spread aloft cach silken sail ; 

And smoothly kiss'd the wat'ry plain 

Its painted prow; and many @ strain 

Did Fancy thro’ the cordage play, 

While Hope, array’d in vesture gay, 
Did fondly promise many a halcyon day. 


Even now I see the embryo cloud 
Far ‘pearing in its misty shroud, 
It silent ushers on the sight, 
The morn’s tranquillity to blight: 
Perhaps it bears the latent storm 
In its yet innocuous forin; 
Perhaps its darkling bosom holds 
The drenching deluge in its folds, 
The little stream at eve to swell, 
The flood to urge thro’ mead and deli, 
To sweep whole flocks and herds away 
Before its roaring liquid sway. 
‘To yet remind us of the time, 
When winter reizn’d oer every clime, 
To blast the early Howers of spring, 
And mock the gard’ners’ culturing ; 
To tell us, Boreas yet remans 
To curb the mirth of Flora’s plains, 
Before he leaves the smiling year 
To hide himself in Zembla drear, 

In autumn’s later days again his head te 

rear. 


1st April, 1210. Navricos. 





Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James WoopHoOUvse.: 
LETTER XI. 
[Continued from page 512.} 
N2 living creature then was doom’d te 
bleed, 

But each partook its kind Cyeator’s meed : 

Noshow’r, no deluge, calm Creation knew, 

But all was water’d with celestial dew. 

Earth spread her table—smil’d with wel- 
come grace; 

And fruits and sallads fed the human race, 

Then vegetable births and limpid springs 

Gave susteniation to all living things ; 

Whose various ranks io close gradations rise 

Tow’rds man, the offspring of the earth aud 
skies: 

Integded now, as grace attains its growth, 

The temporal and eterna! heir of both! 

None then knew sanguise sacrifice or feast, 

Rird slew not bird, nor beast e’er slaugh- 
ter’d beast— 

Nor did the different breeds, by trick or 
strife, 

Thro’ lust of blood, betray each other’s life; 

Bat all things living, since man’s lasting 
curse, : 

As Milton sings, have suffer'd sad reverse. 


Israel’s historian speaks of spilling blood 
In sacrifice alone, before the flood ; 
To typify the great atonement, then, 
In time to suffer for the sins of men; 
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Nor hints at all that, beast, or bird, or fish, 

Indulg’d mankind with cruel bloody dish. 

Then shall not man, since second Adam 
came, 

Strive to renew thro’ Him all nature's 
frame? 

He fabricated all, and offers grace, 

To renevate our fall’n degenerate race; 

And ovght not each restrain their wicked 
will? 

Not make all creation groan togetl:er still. 

Led by enlighten’d reason, onght not we 

Endeavour to confirm God's first decree ? 

And fully with that first command comply 

That we may longer live and bolder die? 

For did He not enforce His first commands, 

Requiring bestial blood at human hands? 

And what are all the virtuous pleasures 
here, 

That fairly come in man’s contracted 
sphere ; 

The duties God of gifted christians asks, 

Or politics impose as proper tasks, 

But simple diet, such as He ordain’d, 

Tho’ not a board with blood be ever stain’d, 

Might yield activity and strength of mind, 

Such duties to fulfil, such deaths to find ! 


Would men of leisure, learning, wealth, 
and wit, 
Search the historic truths of sacred writ, 
Where, in emphatic terms, believers learn, 
Who to such studies close attention turn, 
A case in point they, likewise, might pore 


out, 
Which would not leave behind a single 
doubt. 


In Chaldea’s court a despot once decreed 
To separate some of Israel's captive seed, 
Of princely class, within his walls to wait, 
To yield him service and augment his state, 
Commanding strictly all should drink and 

eat 
A daily portion of his wine and meat; 
And, after three years past, the pupils bring 
To stand before the presence of the king; 
Supposing, if they persever’d with care, 
Their faces would appear more full and fair. 
But one, who deem’d it impious to depart 
From the pure purpose of his Heav’n- 
taught heart, . 
Join’d by like triple band, who never drank 
Inflaming draught, or fed on dishes rank, 
Presented to their keeper this request ; 
That ten days trial, separate from the rest, 
Their usual regimen might be allow'd, 
And then compare them with the common 
crowd, 
To mark, if, at the end of that short space, 
They look’d not nobler beth in form and 
face. 
They deem’d such diet venomous aid vile, 
Which would their sense defraud, their 
souls defile. ; 
What was the result? Let the text declare, 
The’ pulse and water was thetr only fare, 
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Their countenances shone more fresh ang 
fine, {and wine: 
Thau those that cramm‘d with costly cates 
Nor only beauteous in beholders’ eyes, 
But, when the time was past, expert and 


wise ; 
With tenfold mental pow’rs more grace to 
gain [reigu. 


Than all the minions thro’ that monarch’s 
Nor did their courage or their strength de- 
cay, [prey 
While wanting fresh supplies of bloody 
Nor was their faith or piety decreas’d, 
Tho’ no rich beverage reach’d their daily 
feast— 
Witness that dauntless faith and fortitude, 
With which their pious spirits were endu’d, 
When they defied the tyrant’s fiery test, 
And God's own son with his pure presence 
blest— 
Or when the chiefest of those chosen men, 
For his God's glory dar’d the lion’s den. 
But as proud iufidels no scriptures réad, 
Nor wealth or wit, let law or prophets plead, 
I'll suit the argument to erch degree, 
And aptly introduce a simile. 
When prudent, prying alchemists of old 
Base metals mix’d and strove to make 
them gold; 
By sagest art and coolest caution led, 
Their well-watch’d fires and crucibles were 
fed, [be cross'd, 
Lest their laborious scheme should quite 
And study, time, materials, all be lost : 
So, on pure Temperance, peace and health 
depend, end ; 
Which gains, by prudent means, its proper 
For.christian man all circumspection needs, 
When he undying spirits’ vessel feeds ; 
Lest he should suffer more essential Joss, 
And his eternal gold be turn’d to dross. 
All Vice’s votaries were, by grace, de- 
sign’d 
To purge and purify their fleshly mind— 
To try, and try, whatever the expense, 
To cleanse away all filth and feculence— 
Still aiming to attain, with constant care, 
To standard fulf of all that’s good and fair— 
Melted and scumm’d, and smeoth’d and 
polish’d fine, 
To grace the heavenly court of king divine! 
Not adding dregs and foulnesses of art, 
To load the head and to alloy the heart— 
Cramming the tutor'd stomach’s craving 
void, [pride ; 
To strengthen beastly Just and devilish 
While God and conscience, vex’d by vile 
abuse, [loose ; 
Leave reason fetter'd, Imst and passion 
Spurr’d on by every groveling, gross de- 
light, 
By poisoneus fumes of feverish appetite, 
Till pride and passion, with fierce, frantic 
leap, {tal deep ! 
Plunge headlong down to death's most f2- 
[To be continued. | 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya. Society. 
N R. Davy has laid before this 


learned society an account of 
some new analytical researches on the 
nature of certain bodies, particularly 
alkalies, phosphorus, sulphur, car- 
bonaceous matter, and the acids hi- 
therto undecompounded, In these 
experiments he employed potassium, 
procured by electricity ; but he soon 
substituted for it the metal obtained 
by the action of ignited iron upon 
potash, in the manner discovered by 
MM. Gay Lussac and Thenard, be- 
cause it gave the same results, and 
could be obtained of an uniform qua- 
lity, and in infinitely larger quan- 
tities, and with much less labour and 
expense. When ammonia is brought 
in contact with about twice its weight 
of potassium, at common tempera- 
tures, the metal loses its lustre, and 
becomes white; there is also a slight 
diminution in the volume of gas. The 
white crust proves to be potash, and 
the ammonia is found to contain a 
small quantity of hydrogen. On heat- 
ing the potassium in the gas, by means 
ofaspirit-lamp applied to the bottom 
of the retort, the colour of the crust 
is seen to change, through various 
shades, into a dark olive. The crust 
aad metal fuse together, and the 
brilliant surface of the potassium ap- 
pears, In this state, as the potassium 
cools, it is again covered with the 
white crust; and in the operations a 
gas is evolved, which gives the same 
diminution by detonation with oxy- 
gen, as hydrogen, and the ammonia 
disappears. Mr. Davy, having ex- 
amined the properties of the substance 
produced by the action of ammonia 
on potassium, thus describes them: 
1. It is crystallized, and presents irre- 
gular facets, which in colour are not 
unlike the protoxide of iron: it is 
opaque, when examined in _ large 
masses, but semi-transparent in their 
films. 2. It is fusible ata heat a little 
above that of boiling water, and if 
heated much higher, emits globules 
of gas, $. It appears to be consider- 
ably heavier than water. 4. It is a 
non-conductor of electricity. 5. Whea 
melted in oxygen gas, it burns with 
great ~vividness, emitting bright 
sparks. Oxygen is absorbed, nitro- 
Untversat Mac. Vot. XIII, 


gen is emitted, and potash is formed, 
6. When brought in contact with wa- 
ter, it acts upon it with much energy, 
produces heat, and often inflamma- 
tion, and evolves ammonia. When 
thrown upon water, it disappears with 
a hissing noise, and globules from it 
often move in a state of ignition upon 
the surface of the water. It rapidly 
effervesces, and deliquesces in air; 
but can be preserved under naphtha, 
in which it seems partially to dissolve. 
When plunged under water, it dis- 
appears instantly with effervescence; 
and the nonabsorbable elastic fluid 
liberated, is found to be hydrogen 
gas. From accurate experiment, Mr, 
Davy has no doubt, that the weight 
of the olive-coloured substance, and 
of the hydrogen disengaged, precisely 
equals the weight of the potassium 
and ammonia consumed. 


As an inflammable gas alone, hav- , 
ing the obvious properties of hydro- 
gen, is given off during the action of 
potassium upon ammonia; and as 
nothing but gases, apparently the 
same as hydrogen and _ nitrogen, 
nearly in the proportions in which 
they exist in volatile -alkali, are 
evolved during the exposure of the 
compound to heat; and, as the resi- 
dual substance produces ammonia, 
with a little hydrogen, by the action 
of water, it occurred to Mr. D. that it 
ought, according to the antiphlogistic 
theory, to be a compound of potas- 
sium, a little oxygen and nitrogen, 
or a combination of a suboxyde of 
potassium and nitrogen; for the hy-, 
drogen disengaged, nearly equalled 
the whole quantity contained in the 
ammonia employed: and it was easy 
to explain the fact of the reproduction 
of the ammonia by water, on the sup- 
position, that by combination with 
one portion of the oxygen of the 
water, the oxyde of potassium became 
potash; and by combination with 
another portion and its hydrogen, the 
nitrogen was converted into volatile 
alkali. To ascertain this, he made 
several experiments on various resi- 
duums, procured from the action of 
equal quantities of potassium on dry 
ammonia, each portion of. metal 
equalling six grains; and in the trial 
— he regarded as most accurate, 
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two cubical inches and a half of grairs, and 9°9 cubical inches of hy. 
oxygen were absorbed, and only a drogen, which, added to that disen- 
cubical inch and one-tenth of nitro- gaged in the first operation, are equal 
gen evolved. The solid substance to ‘382 grains; and the oxygen, added 
produced was pure potash, The to the potassium, would be 45, of a 
quantity of nitrogen existing in the grain or ‘6; and the whole amount is 
ammonia, which this residuum would 9°04 grains; and 2°05—2'04 =01, 
have produced by the action of water, But the same quantity of ammonia, 
supposing it had been decomposed by decomposed by electricity, would 
electricity, would have equalled at have given 5°5 cubical inches of ni- 
least two cubical inches and a quarter. trogen, equal to 1°6 grains, and only 
** On what,” says Mr. D. “could this 14 cubical inches of hydrogen, equal 
loss of nitrogen depend? had it en- to °33: and allowing the separation of 
tered into any unknown form with oxygen in this process in water, it 
oxygen, or did it not really existin cannot be estimated at more than ‘11 
the residuum in the same quantity as or ‘12. So that if the analysis of am- 
in the ammonia produced from it?” monia by electricity approaches to 
He made an experiment, by heat- accuracy, there is a considerable loss 
ing the entire fusible substance, from of nitrogen, and a production of oxy- 
six grains of petassium which had ab- gen and infammable gas; and in the 
sorbed twelve cubical inches of am- action of water upon the residuum, 
monia, in an iron tube. The heat there is an apparent generation of 
was gradually raised to whiteness, nitrogen. 
and the gas collected in two portions. ‘ How can these extraordinary re- 
The whole quantity generated, making sults be explained >—The decompo- 
the usual corrections for temperature sition and composition of nitrogen 
and pressure, would have been, at the seem proved, allowing the correctness 
mean degree of the barometer and of the data; and one of its elements 
thermometer, 143 cubical inches. Of appears to be oxygen ;: but what is its 
these, nearly a cubical inch was am- other elementary matter ?>—TIs the gas 
monia; and the remainder a gas, of that appears to possess the properties 
which the portion destructible by of hydrogen, a new species of inflam- 
detonation with oxygen, was to the mable aeriform substance ?—Or has 
indestructible portion as 2°7 to 1. The. nitrogen a metallic basis, which alloys 
lower part of the tube, where the heat with the iron or platina ?—Or is water 
had been intense, was found sur- alike the ponderable matter of nitro- 
rounded with potash in a vitreous gen, hydrogen, and oxygen?—Or is 
form; the upper part contained a nitrogen a compound of hydrogen, 
considerable quantity of potassium. with a larger proportion of oxygen 
In a similar experiment, the same than exists in water 2” 
elastic products were evolved. The Mr. Davy means to apply himself to 
tube was suffered to cool; the stop- the solution of these important ques- 
cock being open in contact with mer- tions; but as the enquiry now stands, 
cury, it was first filled with mercury, he thinks it evident that he is correct 
and then the mercury displaced by with respect to the composition and 
water, when two cubical inches and decomposition of ammonia; and that 
three quarters of hydrogen gas were MM. Gay Lussac’s and Thenard’s idea 
generated; which proved, that at least of the decomposition of the potassium, 
two grains and a half of potassium and their theory of its being com- 
had been revived. pounded of hydrogen and potash, are 
“Tf,” says the professor, “a cal- unfounded: for a considerable part 
culation be made upon the products of the potassium is recovered unalter- 
in these operations, considering them ed; and inthe entire decomposition 
as nitrogen and hydrogen, and taking of the fusible substance, there is only 
the common standard, temperature a small excess of hydrogen above that 
and pressure, it will be found, that existing in the ammonia acted upon. 
by the decomposition of 11 cubical © The pi@omena of the process 
inches of ammonia, equal to 2°05 prove thesame thing. After the first 
grains, there is generated $6 cubical slight effervescence, owing to the 
inches of nitrogen, equal to 1°06 water absorbed by the potash, formed 
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upon the potassium during its ex- 
posure to the air, the operation pro- 
ceeds with the greatest tranquillity. 
No elastic fluid is given oft from the 
potassium. The chrystallized sub- 
stance formed in the first part of the 
process, may be considered as a com- 
bination of ammonium and _potas- 
sium; for it emitsa smell of ammonia 
when exposed to air; and is lighter 
than potassium. Mr. D. first thought, 
that a solid compound of hydrogen 
and potassium might be generated in 
the first part of the operation; but 
his experiments do not favour the 
opinion. Potassium is very soluble 
in hydrogen; but, under common 
circumstances, hydrogen does not 
seem absorbable by potassium. 

In the examination of sulphur, Mr. 
Davy made use of that which had 
been recently sublimed, and the power 
applied to it was that of a battery of 
500 double plates of six inches highly 
charged. ‘The action was most in- 
tense, the heat strong, and the light 
extremely brilliant: the sulphur soon 
entered into ebullition, elastic matter 
was formed in great quantities, and 
the sulphur, from being of ‘a pure 
yellow, became of a deep red brown 
tint. The gas proved to be sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In other ex- 
periments, upon the union of sulphur 
and potassium, it was proved, that 
these bodies act upon each other with 

eat energy; and that sulphuretted 

ydrogen is evolved in the process, 
_with intense light and heat. In heat- 
ing potassium in contact with com- 
pound inflammable substances, as 
rosin, wax, camphor, and the fixed 
oils, it was found that a violent in- 
flammation was occasioned ; that hy- 
drocarbonate was evolved; and that 
when the compound was not in great 
excess, a substance was formed, spon- 
taneously inflammable at common 
temperatures, the combustible mate- 
rials of which were charcoal and po- 
tassium. Here was a strong analogy 
between the action of these bodies 
and sulphur on potassium. Their 
physical properties likewise resemble 
those of sulphur; for they agree in 
being non-conductors, whether fluid 
or solid; in being transparent when 
fluid, and semi-transparent when 
solid, atid highiy refractive. Their 


affections by electricity are likewise 
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similar to those of sulphur; for the 
oily bodies give out hydrocarbonate 
by the agency of the voltaic spark, 
and become benihg as if from the 
deposition of carbonaceous matter. 
But the resinous and oily substances 
are compounds of a small quantity of 
hydrogen and oxygen with a large 
quantity of a carbonaceous basis. The 
existence of hydrogen in sulphur is 
fully proved; and the substance 
which can be produced from it in 
such quantities, cannot be considered 
as an accidental ingredient. 

The reddening of the litmus paper 
by sulphur, that has been acted on by 
voltaic electricity, might be ascribed 
to its containing some of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen formed in the 
process; but even the production of 
this gas is an evidence of the existence 
of oxygen in sulphur. Mr. D. heated 
four grains of potassium, ir a retort 
of the capacity of twenty cubical 
inches; it had been filled with sul- 
phuretted hydregen, dried by means 
of muriate of lime: as soon as the 
potassium fused, white fumes were 
copiously emitteds and the potassium 
took fire, and burnt with a most bril- 
liant fame. A small quantity of the 
residual gas only was absorbed. The 
non-absorbable gas was hydrogen, 
holding a minute quantity of salphus 
in solution. A yellowsublimate lined 
the upper part of the retort, which 
proved to be sulphur. The solid 
matter formed was red at the surface, 
like sulpi-uret of potash; but in the 
interior it was dark grey, like sul- 
phuret of potassium. The piece of 
the retort containing it, was intro- 
duced into a jar inverted over mer- 
cury, and acted upon by a smail quan- 
tity of dense muriatic acid, diluted 
with an equal weight of water; when 
there were disengaged two cubical 
inches and a quarter of gas, which 
was sulphuretted hydrogen. 

This, and other experiments, con- 
cur in proving the existence of a 
principle in sulphuretted hydrogen, 
capable of destroying partially the 
inHammability of potassium, and of 
producing upon it all the effects of 
oxygen. Sulphuretted hydrogen may 
be formed, by heating sulphur strongly 
in hydrogen gas. Now, if we suppose 
sulphuretted hydrogen to be formed 
by sulphur dissolved in its unaltered 
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state in hydrogen, and allow the ex- 
istence of oxygen in this gas, its 
existence must likewise be allowed in 
sulphur; for we have no right to as- 
sume, that sulphur, in sulphuretted 
hydrogen, is combined with more 
oxygen than in its common form: it 
is well known, that when electrical 
sparks are passed through sulphuretted 
hydrogen, a considerable portion of 
sulphur is separated, without any 
alteration in the volume of gas. 
Hence the intense ignition produced 
by the action of sulphur on potassium 
aud sodium, must not be ascribed 
merely to the affinity of the metals 
of the alkalies for its basis, but may 
be attributed likewise to the agency 
of the oxygen that it contains. The 
minute examination of the circum- 
stances of the action of potassium and 
sulphur confirms these opinions. 
When two grains of potassium, and 
one of sulphur, were gently heated 
in a green glass tube filled with hy- 
drogen, there was a most intense igni- 
tion produced by the action of the 
two bodies, and one-eighth of a cu- 
bical inch of cas was disengaged, 
which was sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Now sulohuret of potash produces 
sulphuretted hydrogen, by the action 
of an acid; and if the sulphur had 
not contained oxygen, the hydrogen 
evolved by the action of the potassium 
ought to have equalled at least two 
cubical inches, and the whole quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen ought 
to have more; and that so much less 
sulphuretted hydrogen was evoived, 
can only be ascribed to the larger 
quantity of oxygen furnished to the 
potassium by the larger quantity of 
the sulphur. 

“From the general tenour of these 
various facts,” says Mr. D. “it will 
not, I trust, be unreasonable to as- 
sume, that sulphur, in its common 
state, is a compound of small quan- 
tities of oxygen and hydrogen, with a 
large quantity of a basis that produces 
the acids of sulphur, in combustion; 
and which, on account of its strong 
attractions for other bodies, it will 
probably be very difficult to obtain 
in its pure form.” 

In metallic combinations, it pro- 
bably retains its oxygen and part of 
its hydrogen. Metallic sulphurets 
can only be partially decomposed by 
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heat; and the small quantity of syl. 
phur evolved. from them in this cage 
exists in its common state, and acts 
upon potassium, and is affected by 
electricity in the same manner as na- 
tive sulphur. 
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On the Preparation of a Fibrous Sub. 
stance from Bean-Stalks, as a Sub- 
stitute for Hemp. By the Rev. James 
Hall, of Walthamstow. 


Sir, 


HOUGH it has not been attend. 

ed to, nor, so far as ] know, has 
ever been mentioned by any one, yet 
it is certain that, according to its size, 
every bean plant contains from 20 to 
25 filaments, or fibres, runaing upon 
the outside, under a thin membrane, 
from the root to the very top all 
around, the one at each of the four 
corners being rather thicker and 
stronger than the rest. It is also that, 
next to Chinese, or sea-grass, in other 
words, the material with which books 
are sometimes fixed to the end of fish- 
ing lines, the filaments or hempen 
particles of the bean-plant, are among 
the strongest yet discovered. These, 
with a little beating, rubbing, and 
shaking, are casily separated from the 
strawy part, when the plant has been 
steeped 10-or 12 days in water, or is 
damp, and in a state approaching to 
fermentation, or what is commonly 
called rotting. Washing and pulling 
it through hackles, or iron combs, first 
coarse and then finer, is necessary to 
the dressing of bean-lhemp; and so 
far as [ have yet discovered, the easiest 
way of separating the filaments from 
the thin membrane that surrounds 
them. 

From carefully observing the me- 
dium number of Itan-plants in a 
square yard, in a variety of fields on 
both sides the Tweed, as well as in 
Ireland, and multiplying them_ by 
4840, the number of square yards in 
an acre, and then weighing the hemp 
or filaments in every acre, admirably 
calculated for being converted into a 
thousand articles, where strength and 
durability is of importance, as well 
as, with a little preparation, into paper 
of all kinds, even that of the most 
delicate texture. 
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Now, since there are at least 200,000 rated from the strawy part, without 
acres of tick, horse, and other beans, any other process than mere/y beating, 
planted in Creat Britain and Ireland; rubbing, and shaking them; but then 


and since where there is not ma- from thus being exposed, and the fer- 


chinery for the purpose, the poor, mentation in the strawy part, which 
both young and old, females as weil’ is of aspongy nature, communicating 
as males, belonging te each of the itself to the fibres or hemp, | find that 
9,700 parishes in England, &c. where these are generally less or more in- 
beans are raised, might (hemp having jured, though not so much so, in my 
risen of late from 60 to 120 pounds opinion, as to prevent them from 
per ton) be advantageously employed being excellent materials for making 
in peeling, or otherwise separating paper. 

these filaments from the strawy part When the straw is to be steeped for 
of the plant, after the beans have been bean hemp, the beans are to be 
thrashed out; I leave it tothe feelings threshed in a mill; the beans should 
of the Society for the Encouragement be put to the mill, not in right angles, 
of Arts, &c. to judge of the impor- but on a parallel, or nearly so with 
tance of the idea held out here, not the rollers, or else the straw, particu- 
only to the poor, but to the land- larly ifthe beans are very dry, is apt 
holders, and the community at large. tobe much cut. If the straw is not 

It is nearly twelve mouths since by to be steeped, on putting the beans to 
analysing its component parts, J dis- be threshed at right angles, or nearly 
covered hemp in the bean plant. I so, with the rollers of the mill, a cer- 
would have written to you then Sir, tain proportion of the fibres or hemp 
on the subject, and sent a specimen, may easily be got from the straw; 
but that I was trying experiments on these being in general not so much 
other plants, as | am during my cut as the straw, being often found 
leisure hours at present; and I torn and hanging about it like fine 
wished to ascertain in what degree sewing threads. The hemp thus taken 
this species of heap is liable to in- off, though its lying for months under 
jury from ciiterent situations, and the water would do it no harm, requires 
chanves of the atmo-phere. Witha only .to be steeped a few minutes, 
view to this, I expesed one parcel drawn through a hackle, and washed 
neat!» twelve months to all the va- previous to its being laid up for use. 
rieties of the air within doors, and If the hemp collected in this way (a 
kept another nearly as long, constantly fine light business for children, and 
under water, and I find them not in such as are unfit for hard work) is 
the least injured. The chief differ- intended only for making paper, it 
ence I perceive is, that the one, kept requires neither steeping nor backling, 
constantly under water, has assumed but only to be put up into parcels, 
arich silky gloss, and a much more and kept dry till sent off to the manu- 
agreeable colour than it had before. _facturer. 

But though this is the case with The bean straw contains a saccha- 
bean-heinp, after it is cleaned and rine juice, and is highly nutritive, and 
dressed, and which, though stiff and like clover, the prunings of the vine, 
hard when dry, is pliable and easily the loppings of the fig-tree, &c. pro- 
managed when rather damp or wet, duces a rich infusion, and commonly 
it seems otherwise with it previdus to fine table beer, as well as an excellent 
its being separated from the straw. spirit by distillation. It is the hemp 
If bean straw be kept for years under or fibres that prevents cattle from eat- 
water, or quite dry, it produces, I ing it. These are like hairs in the 
find; hemp as good and as fresh as at human food. The collecting of it 
first. Butif the straw be sometimes therefore should never be neglected, 
wet and sometimes dry, the filaments nor the boys and girls in workhouses 
or threads are apt to be injured. If be permitted to be idle while business 
the straw of the bean was scattered of this kind would evidently tend both 
thin on the ground, and exposed to to their own and their employers’ ad- 
the weather for two or three months, vantage. It isa fact, that about the 
Ihave uniformly found that the hemp generality of mills for beating and 
st fibres are loosened, and easily sepa- dressing of hemp and flax, a large 
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proportion in some inland places, both 
of Great Britain and Ireland, amount- 
ing to nearly one-half of what is car- 
ried thither, is either left there to rot, 
under the name of refuse, or thrown 
away as of no use, because too rough 
and short for being spun and con- 
verted into cloth. Now from the ex- 
periments I have tried, and caused to 
be tried, | have uniformly found, that 
this refuse, being beaten and shaken 
so as to separate the strawy particles 
from the stringy ones, becomes as 
vseful for making paper as the longest, 
and what is reckoned the most valn- 
able part of the plant after it has been 
converted into cloth and worn for 
years. By the application of muri- 
atic acid oil of vitrol, &c. wel known 
toevery bleacher and to every che- 
mist, the refusé of hemp, without be- 
ing the least injured for making paper, 
can, in a few hours, be made as white 
as the finest cambric. Besides, paper- 
making from the bean-hemp, the bine 
or straw of hops is known to contain 
an excellent hemp for making many 
articles, particularly all kinds of paper, 
What quantities of these might be 
saved in Kent, Sussex, and Worcester, 
may easily be estimated. Mr. Hall 
thinks there would annually be found 
materials enough for three times the 
yeantity of paper used in the British 
dominions. 

‘Fhe Society voted their silver me- 
dat to Mr. Hail, for the communica- 
tion fram whence this extract is 
Bla CY. 

Mr. Pyavy, the chemist, has return- 
to Mr. Hail, a small quantity of the 
bean-fibres which he had rendered as 
white as possible, by chemical means ; 
ike then observed that it seemed to 
hear bleaching well, and differed very 
iéttle from, hemp in its chemical pro- 
perties. Its -useful application Mr. 
Davy thought a mechanical ques- 
tion, and which must be settled by 
experiments on its comparative 
stzength. 


oe eee 


Royat AcADEMyY. 
FE XHE few works in the higher de- 
partmeuts of art in latter ex- 
hibitions, and in that whieh is now 
epened at Somerset House, reflect 
some disgrace on the government of 
ibis country, bat not on its genius; 
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for, independently of the expanding 
mass of merit presented by the youth. 
ful candidates for pictorial fame this 
year at the British Institution, a noble 
painting by the President, West, of 
Christ teaching humility, of two ad. 
mirable sculptures by Flaxman, and 
energetic pieces by Messrs. Fuseli, 
Northcote, and Dawe, incontestibly 
prove the existence of high talent, if 
any proof was wanting in addition to 
the numerous capital works painted 
by Mr. West, Mr. Barry, Mr. Fuseli, 
&c. The exhibition teems with beau- 
tiful fancy subjects, landscapes, and 
portraits. Mr. Thomson's Titania is 
worth all his former pieces for its dis- 
play of female beauty, for its taste, 
delicacy, richness, breadth, and bril- 
liancy of chiaro scuro and colour, 
Mr. Woodford’s Calypso after the de- 
parture of Ulysses is full of grace, de- 
licate colour, and pathos. Mr. Devis 
has altogether forsaken his attachment 
to dingy complexions, and he hasa 
portrait of a Lady never surpassed for 
unaffected grace, for delicacy, and 
purity of colour, light and shade. 
Though the most delicately light pic- 
ture in the rooms, it is among the 
most brilliant. Mr. Phillips's por- 
traits are eminently vigorous in men- 
tal and exterior character. His male 
portraits remind us of Milton's por- 
trait of Adam, in the words, “ For 
contemplation he and valour form'd,” 
and Sir W. Beechey’s, and Mr. Owen's 
females, of the succeeding line, de- 
scribing Eve, ‘‘ For softness she, and 
sweet attractive grace.” Mr. Shee has 
several elegant portraits, and Mr. 
Lawrence some admirable ones. Two 
of them represent those favourites of 
England and Ireland, the late pistol- 
ing and parliament. seat-selling mi- 
riisters. We have the pleasure of 
beholding Sir Francis Bourgeois ap- 
pear improved considerably’ in 
strength; he has lost the yellow jaun- 
dice, but is tinctured with the green 
sickness. Mr. Arnold has a rich View 
of London from Greenwich Park. The 
magnificence of India scenery and 
architecture adorns the splendid can- 
vass of Mr.'f. Daniell. The utmost 
fascination of colour, of light and 
shade, of aerial hues, and perspective, 
is stamped on that of Mr. J. M.W. 
Turner. Sir G. Beaumont’s Thunder 
Sierm is painted with boldness. Mr 
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Calleott has far exceeded his former 
meritorious pizces, in the magnificent 
scenery, chaste but rich colour, and 
brilliant effect of a Landscape, in 
which is introduced the story of Diana 
and Acteon, with a characteristic and 
classical energy very unusual in land- 
scapes, and which confers on them so 
yast an increase of interest and im- 
portance. Miss Gouldsmith’s Fisher- 
man's cottage, is deep-toned and vi- 
gourous. A Scene on the Paddington 
Canal, by Miss Reinagle, is forcible. 
Mrs. Long has two beautiful land- 
scapes. Mr. Cranmer’s Crossing the 
Brook has a pleasing breadth of effect, 
and is vigorously pencilled. Mr. B. 
Barker has two spirited landscapes, 
and Mr. Loutherbourg two of rich 
and noble scenery. In the class of 


genteel domestic life, Mr. A. Chalon 
has a rich characteristic piece called 
The Toilet, and Mr. Sharpe one called 
The Bunch of Keys. 1n that of vulgar 
life Mr. Bird has two of much merit, 
and highly characteristic: but it is 
lucky for him that Mr. Wilkie is 
absent from the Academy this year. 
A Monument for India, and a Basse- 
relieoo by Mr. Flaxman, might be 
contemplated with pleasure by Phidias 
himself. Mr. Nollekens has some 
capital busts, as have also some other 
artists. There are many excellent 
architectural models. Mr. Pope’s por- 
trait drawings are superior to his 
former ones, and Mr. Edrige’s are as 
excellent as usual. There are many 
beautiful miniatures, and Mr. Bone 
has many excellent enamels. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
an Hand, §c. &c. 


FIFTH volume of Anecdotes of 
Literature, by the Rev. Mr. Be- 
loe, is in the press. 

The Life and Original Correspond- 
ence of Sir George Radclifie, Kot. 
L.L.D. the friend of the Karl of 
Strafiord, by Dr. Whitaker, is in the 
press. 

Dr. Drake will shortly publish, un- 
der the title of the Gleaner, a Selec- 
tion of Essays, from scarce or neg- 
lected periodical papers; with an in- 
troduction and notes. The work will 
make four volumes in octavo. 

Mr. Dallas is preparing for the press 
a new edition of the novels of Per- 
cival Aubrey, and the Moriands, to 
be printed in a uniform manner, and 
to make in the whole six volumes 
instead of twelve: to these he 
proposes to add a seventh volume, 
consisting of poems, and moderu 
dramas. 

Mr. Chalmers has in a state of 
great forwardness, a Chronological 


Account of the Commerce of Eng-. 


land, from the Restoration to 1810, 
distinguishing the years of war; ona 
board to hang up, or ina case for the 
pocket. 

Also a new edition of his Estimate 


of the Comparative Strength of 


Great Britain, and of the losses of her 
trade from every war since the Revo- 


lution, corrected and continued te 
1810. 

The State of the Fstablished 
Church, in ‘Ten Letters to the Right 
Honourable Spencer Perceval, with 
an appendix of official documents 
relative thereto, in one volume, is in 
the press. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox proposes to 
publish by subscription, Disserta- 
tions, Historical, Critical, Theolo- 
gical, and Moral, on the most memo- 
rable events of the Old and New 
Testaments, by Saurin, Roques, and 
Beausobre. 

Mr. George Cumberland, of Bris- 
tol, author of Thoughts on Outline, 
Hafod, Life of Bonafoni, &c. has in 
the press, two volumes of Original 
Tales. He is likewise preparing for 
publication, a work with sixty plates, 
on the Principles of the Composition 
of the Ancients. 

The London Architectural Society 
have undertaken to publish a new 
volume of Essays, and an Historical 
and Scientific Disquisition on the 
Doric Order of Architecture, by Mr. 
E. Aikin, in folio, with seven plates, 
in which the examples from antiquity 
are drawn into one scale. 

Preparing for the press, being in- 
tended for publication by subscription, 
a Fac-simile of Wilson's Sketch. Book, 
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being studies and desigus by that 
- great artist, made in Italy and Rome 
in 1752. It will consist of fifty plates, 
the size of the orivinals, to be en- 
graved by Mr. J. Whessell, and will 
form one quarto volume. 

Miss Mary Houghton has a work 
in the press, in three volumes, en- 
titled, Mysteries of the Fouest. 





ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 


Mr. William Murdock, of Soho 
Foundry, Stafford, has obtained a 
fateni for boring and forming pipes, 
cylinders, colunins, and circular disks, 
out of solid blocks and slabs of stone 
of any kind. By the usual method, 
stone cylinders, pipes, &c. are cut 
cut by the chisel, but Mr. Murdock’s 
nethod enables the workmen to form 
the pipe by cutting out of the block a 
complete and perfect cylinder; and 
thus, from’ the same stones, several 
pipes of different sizes may be made 
with the smallest possible waste. 

The Marquis of Stafford’s grand 
collection of pictures will be kindly 
exhibited to amateurs and artists 
every Wednesday in May, June, and 
July. 

A method of preparing a compo- 
sition for varnishing coloured draw- 
ings and prints. ‘Take of Canada 
balsam, one ounce, spirit of turpentine 
two ounces, and mix them together.” 
Before this composition is applied, 
the drawing or print should be sized 
with a solution of isinglass in water; 
and when dry, apply the varnish with 
a camel’s-hair brush. 

A pound of sugar-candy dissolved 
by heat in a quantity of white wine 
vinegar, and evaporated to the mea- 
sure of one pint, during which opera- 
tion as much garlick as possible, is 
dissolved with it, answers all the pur- 
poses of Godbold’s Vegetable Balsam, 
and is probably the same medicine. 

A collegiate seminary is establish- 
ing by subscription at Llandewlbressi, 
under the patronage of the Bishop of 
St. David's, for the admission of 


youths designed for the church, who 
will have all the advantages of an 
university education, free of expense. 

Mr. Accum, of this city, has lately 
analysed a medicinal spring, recently 
discovered in the park of Sir Williata 
Middleton Hall, 


Paxton, at near 
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Lianerthey in Carmarthenshire. The 
effect it has already produced, gives 
reason to hope that this water will oc. 
cupy 2 very distinguished place among 
those of the kind. The summary of 
Mr. Accum’s analysis is as follows :-— 
Carbonic acid gas, cubic inches 
16—50; atmospheric air 4—50; cu, 
bic inches 21; solid tontents in 199 
parts; carbonate of iron 5—5 grains : 
muriate of soda 6—00; carbonate of 
lime 4—75; muriate of lime 3—95; 
sulphate of lime 2—00.—Total of 
grains 21—25, 

Method of cleansing Silk, Woollen, 
and Cotton Goods, without damage to 
the texture or colour. By Mrs. Anne 
Morris, of Union-street, near Middlesex 
Hospital.—Take raw potatoes, in the 
state they are taken out of the earth, 
wash them well, then rub them ona 
grater over a vessel of clean water to 
a fine pulp, pass the liquid matter 
through a coarse sieve into another 
tub of clear water, let the mixture 
stand till the fine white particles of 
the potatoes are precipitated, then 
pour the mucilaginous liquor for use. 
The article to be cleaned, should then 
be laid upon a linen cloth on a table, 
and having provided a clean sponge, 
dip the sponge in the potatoe liquor, 
and apply it thus wet upon the article 
to be cleaned, and rub it well upon it 
with repeated portions of the potatoe 
liquor, till the dirt is perfectly se- 
parated; then wash the article in clean 
water several times to remove the 
loose dirt; it may. afterwards be 
smoothed or dried. 

Two middle-sized potatoes will be 
sufficient for a pint of water. The 
white fecula will answer the purpose 
of tapioca, and make an useful nou- 
rishing food with soup or milk, or 
serve to make starch, or hair powder. 
The coarse pulp, which does not pass 
the sieve, is of great use in cleaning 
worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, or 
other coarse goods. The mucilagi- 
nous liquor of the potatoes will clean 
all sorts of silk, cotton, or woolleu 
goods, without hurting the texture of 
the articles, or spoiling the colour. 
Soiled furniture and oii paintings 
may also be cleaned with it. Dirty 
painted wainscot may be cleaned by 
wetting asponge in the liquor, theo 
dipping it in a little fine clean sand, 
and afterwards rubbing the wainscot 
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therewith.—Various experiments were 
made by Mrs. Morris, in the presence 
ofacommittee at the Society of Arts; 
the whole process was performed be- 
fore them upon fine and coarse goods 
of different fabrics, and much to their 
satisfaction. 

A very large quantity of glass of 
lead has, by some means; found its 
way into the London market, as g/ass 
of antimony. This criminal émposztion 
may be detected in the operation to 
which the g!ass of antimony is chiefly 
applied, viz. the making of emetic 
tartar. The public health, and 
even the lives of some patients 
may be considered as at stake 
on this occasion. Instead of having 
arich brown: or reddish colour, the 
glass of Jead is deep and dull, opposed 
to the light, and sometimes quite 
opaque. Added to muriatic acid, the 
true dissolves with an hepatic smell, 
the spurious turns the acid yellow, and 
leaves much sediment; a solution of 
the saine also, in distilled vinegar, has 
a sweet taste, together with ether pro- 
pertics of the acetate of lead. Upon 
the whole, the appearance is not to 
be trusted, and no specimen should 
be allowed to pass, without a trial 
either of the specific gravity, or che- 
nical properties. 

The Royal Free School, Borough 
Road, under Mr. Joseph Lancaster, 
has above 1000 scholars, whose edu- 
cation last year did not cost four shil- 
lings per annum each child. The 
seminary for training school-mistresses 
is under the care of his ster, Miss 
Mary Lancaster. Here a recent dis- 
covery in the art of teaching needle- 
work has been made and will soon be 
published. At present it is a pro- 
found secret; but by means of this 
any girl may teach others to work 
with the same facility as they may be 
taught to read after Mr. L.’s manner. 
Any school of girls, however large, 
may be supplied with materials at the 
most trifling expence; and one mis- 
tress may superintend the needle-work 
with as much ease to herself as one 
master on the new system can teach 
eight hundred or a thousand boys, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


Anew method of ornamenting glass, 
80 as to imitate engraving, has been 
discovered, which obviates the tedious 
Universat Mac. Vou. XUI. 


and expensive process by grinding; 
in lieu of this, an additional surface 
or coating of glass is substituted, and 
is by a proper degree of heat incor- 
porated with the vessel, &c.so as to 
produce all the effect hitherto ob- 
tained by means of grinding. The 
inventor has obtained a patent for the 
same. 

One of the greatest improvements 
of the Gas-light principle is to be 
found at Mr. Gillespie's manufactory. 
By a memoir read before the Philoso- 
phic Society at Glasgow, itappears that 
two iron retorts of a semi-cylindrical 
form, each capable of containing 
sbout 1 ewt. of coal, yield at every 
charge, 750 cubic feet of gas, which 
being washed, to deprive it of any 
disagreeable smell, is conducted into 
a large cubical plate iron gasometer, 
equal in capacity to 1120 cubic feet. 
The gas evolved by the regular pro- 
cess of carbonization during the day, 
is here stored up for use. Froin this 
magazine which floats in a water-cis- 
tern, a main pipe issues, which after- 
wards branches into innumerable 
ramifications, some of them extending 
several hundred feet under ground, 
thence to emerge, diffusing over a 
multitude of apartments, a kind of 
artificial day. The flame, though ex- 
cecdingly bright, is very soft and 
steady, and free from that dazzling 
glare which has been imputed to the 
argand lamps. The occasional attend- 
ance of one man only in the gas-house 
is required, to charge the retorts, and 
mend the fire. On turning a stop- 
cock, any particular flame may be 
kindled, and no trimming or snuffing 
is required, nor are any sparks thrown 
oi, as from a burning wick; 14 cubic 
feet of gas yield the same quantity of 
light, as a moulded candle of six in 
the pound. The contents of the gas- 
ometer are therefore equal to 900 such 
candles. To fill it requires 3 cwt. of 
coals, value 1s. 6d. Coal for heating 
the retorts during the composition Is. 
Hence, for 2s. Gd., a quantity of light 
is procurable, (the first expence of 
the apparatus, &c. excepted); from 
coal gas for Qs. 6d. which, obtained 
from candles, would cost about 10). 
As a further advantage however, tar, 
&c. &c. may be obtained from the 
condensing pit. 
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China. 

A production of nature, alternately 

lant and animal, bears the name of 
Vics Taa Tomchom. This appellation 
implies that, during the summer, the 
plant is a vegetable, but that at the 
approach of winter it becomes a worm. 
The colour is of a dirty yellow, its 
length about nine inches, and the 
head, body, eyes, legs, and both sides 
of the trunk, are most accurate in 
their form. The medicinal virtues of 
this plant are nearly the same as those 
of Ginseng, though the frequent use 
of it, like this, does not produce in- 
ward biceding; it fortifies the sto- 
mach, is a grand restorative of de- 
bilitated constitutions. The Chinese 
use it thus; they take five drams of 
the plant, root and all, with which 
they stuff the craw of a duck and roast 
it by a slow fire. The virtue of the 
plant being supposed to be transfused 
into the flesh of the duck, this is eaten 
morning and evening for ten days; 
but on account of the great rarity of 
the plant, this remedy is seldom used 
except at Pekin. 

France. 

Some steam-engines of an amazing 
construction are to be seen upon the 
premises of M, Perier, at Chaillot, in- 
tended to replace the ancient machine 
of Marly. One of them will be placed 
at the bottom of the mountain near 
the river: it will raise the water 150 
feet, and pour it into the first reservoir 
half way up. A subterranean gallery 
will then convey it beneath the tower, 
whence it will be raised to the height 
of the aqueduct by four pumps, placed 
in a well of 300 feet depth, contrived 
in that tower. These machines will 
supply the aqueduct at the height of 
500 feet above the level of the Seine, 
with 18,440 hogsheads in 24 hours, 
This produce is much more consider- 
abie than that of the former engine; 
and that prodigious mass of pipes and 
machinery for transmitting to the 
pumps of the two reservoirs the move- 
ment of the wheels upon the river 
will disappear. The thasonry and 
terrace work will soon be added to this 
machinery. - 

The attempts lately made to intro- 
duce the culture of the tea-plant, in 
the island of Corsica, are said to have 
been crowned with complete success, 
and will of course be productive of 


‘immense which the Europeans pay 











the most important consequences, 
China sells yearly 34,000,000 pounds 
of tea to Europe, and the sums are 


the Chinese for this article. It is 
also observed that Corsica is situated 
nearly in the same latitude as China, 

The importation of corn from 
France into London, during six 
months, bas been such as te produce 
the vast sum of one million, three 
hundred and eighty-two thousand, 
three hundred and fifty pounds ster. 
ling. Such a traffic as this must un- 
doubtedly drain England of its specie, 
and pour wealth into the lap of the 
common enemy. But we are told by 
the advocates for artificial scarcity, 
** that we must be content to continue 
it as long as we can, and to exchange 
gold against that which cannot be dis. 
pensed with, the first necessary of 
life ;” for this it is insinuated we are 
indebted to our enemies !!! 

Germany. 

M. Von Humboldt has recently 
presented to the King of Prussia’s 
cabinet of minerals, the only lump of 
native platina that is known. He ob- 
tained it in 1800, in the soap manu- 
factories of the town of Taddo, in the 
province of Choco, in South Ame- 
rica. This ingot is of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, and its absolute weight 
Is 10,886 grains, and its specific weight 
16,037 grains. 

M. Seetzen, in his travels through 
Syria, has discovered in the weigh- 
bourhood of the Red Sea, the ruins 
of the ancient city of Dscherrach, 
probably the Gerasa of antiquity, con- 
sisting of the remains of several public 
edifices, two amphitheatres, several 
palaces, &c. 

M. Ebel, of Bavaria, has exhibited 
much novelty in a geological work 
which he has recently published, on 
the structure of the Alps, and which 
is said to coincide entirely with M. 
Humboldt. According to these phi- 
losophers, it is not. true that granite 
is the nucleus of the surface of the 
earth; on the contrary, as many 
strata of granite as of any of the other 
integrant substances of mountains 
are found. ‘These strata of stones in 
the mountains have been formed by 
crystallization in the sea of Chaos, 












and are found in a great measure in 
the same line from Savoy te Hungary: 
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1$10.] Ferdinand Von Schill. 


According ta. these ideas, the earth 
resembles a prism of crystal, the edges 
of which have been worn away by 
the Mux and reflux of the waters, 
without the ruins of these points hav- 
ing entirely filled up the hollows 
made. These ideas are expected to 
lead to important results, though they 
must tend to discourage those who 
still hope to find the solid nucleus of 
the earth. 

Literature, in its revival in the new 
kingdom of Westphalia, seems to be 
of very fair promise. The Univer- 
sities of Halle, Gottingen, Helmstadt, 
Marbourg, and Rinteln, contain in all 
1207 students. There are also 52 
Gymnasia, or classical schools in the 
kingdom, at which 6851 children are 
educated. Besides these there are a 
number of inferior schools, at which 
$600 children are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In each of 
the two great cities of Magdebourg 
and Brunswick, there are 35 public 
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institutions for every branch of edu- 
cation, besides private seminaries. In 
the public schools the hours are so 
arranged that the children are gene- 
rally able to workin the iniervals. In 
these two cities alone, 900 children 
are instructed in the sciences; and 
upon a moderate computation, there 
is a teacher for every 50 children 
throughout the kingdom. 


Ttaly. 


M. Morosi, the mechanician of 
Milan, has invented an hydraulic ma- 
chine, by means of which, the work- 
men employed in coining, to give 
motion to the striking engine, are dis- 
pensed with; and this operation, which 
used to be performed by eight men, 
now requires only one boy. 


+ 


Piranesi, the antiquary, lately pre- 
sented to the Vice-Roy of Italy, an 
eagle, formerly belonging to one of 
the Roman Legions, dug up some 
time since at Rome. 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE. PERSONS. 


FerDINAND VoN SCuHILL. 
ERDINAND Von Schill, the 

' youngest of four sons, was born in 
1773, at Sothoff, an estate which then 
belonged to his father, and is situated 
near Rosenberg; in Upper Silesia. 
His father, who ts still living, and up- 
wards of eighty years of age, was ori- 
ginally in theAustrian service, which he 
afterwards exchanged for the Saxon; 
and on the taking of the Saxon army at 
the commencement of the seven years’ 
war, he raised a corps of partisans 
which executed some important en- 
terprizes, and rendered itself par- 
ticularly formidable to the corps of 
Turks, which the Duke of Brunswick 
had at that time organized. On the 
breaking out of the war respecting 
the Bavarian succession, he entered, 
in consequence of an invitation to 
that purpose, into the Prussian ser- 
vice; but, from the short duration of 
hostilities, he had no opportunity of 
signalizing himself. 

Young Schill was destined, from 
his earliest infancy, for his father’s 
profession, and at the age of six years 
entered the corps of cadets. In 1789, 
he was made cornef in Schimmelp- 
fenning’s hwssars, and was the year 


following removed to the qucen’s 
dragoons. fe was not pleased with 
the petty service in the garrison, and 
he could not prevail upon himself to 
ay such attention to trifles as he saw 
his comrades do. It is well known 
that, in the German armies, there 
were nuinbers of officers who con- 
sidered it the most important duty of 
asoldier to keep his hair in proper 
trim, and his buttons highly polished. 
Men of this description doubtfully 
shook their heads respecting young 
Schill, or even went so far as to deny 
that he had any military talents. 
Some, at the present dav, when in- 
formed of his recent exploits, have 
been heard to exclaim, ‘* Good God! 
who could ever have supposed that 
Schill would become sucha man!” 
Schill was meenwhile forming plans 
for futurity, and his ever active mind 
panted for opportunities to distinguish 
himself, especially as the strict sub- 
ordination which affords the young 
officer but little scope for the exertion 
of superior powers, must have been 
to him a species of restraint that pre- 
vented him from following the im- 
pulse of his nature; which, however, 
acquired from his very opposition 
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increased strength and energy. Giv- 
ing himself up to his own way of 
thinking, he is said to have avoided 
as much as possible the society of his 
comrdes, which occasioned disputes 
that always ended in duels. He was 
a principal in 22 of these affairs, in 
five of which be was wounded. 

At the commencement of hostilities 
between France and Prussia in 1806, 
Schill was sub-lieutenant. On the 
disastrous 14th of October, he was 
stationed with a picquet at Eckarts- 
berg. Here he was surrounded by 
the enemy, and summoned to surren- 
der, which he refused. The French 
rushed upon him from all sides, and 
he received so severe a wound on his 
head as to deprive him of sense. He 
must infallibly have been killed, had 
not his horse saved him by springing 
aside. His comrades afterwards found 
him without signs of life upon the 
| te they took care of him, 

ound up his wounds, and in this 
state conveyed him to Magdeburg. 
In this helpless situation he was re- 
ceived by M. Berr, teacher of the 
French language, who, with his wife, 
nursed him with the utmost philan- 
thropy. He had made no great pro- 
gress in his recovery, when he learned 
that Magdeburg was on the point of 
surrendering to the enemy. Nothing 
was now capable of detaining him in 
that city; regardless of his’ wounds, 
and faithful to his sovereign, even to 
death itself, he hastened to Colberg, 
where he arrived in the most violent 
fever. 

No sooner had he recovered than 
he manifested the most ardent desire 
to be actively employed in the service 
of his couniry. Before this wish was 
gratified, he had great obstacles to 
surmount—obstacles thrown in his 
way by envy, mistrust, and mean jea- 
lousy. He proposed to make excur- 
sions about the fortress; but the num- 
ber of men placed at his disposal was 
so small as to indicate a wish to get 
rid of, rather than to support him. 
He, nevertheless, took several military 
chests and magazines, which were in 
fhe neighbouring towns, and by his 
stratagems kept off the enemy for a 
considerable time from the fortress. 

An affair which he had at Gulzow, 
a small place situated to the south of 
Kamin, near the Frische Haff, witha 


far superior number of the enemy 
was particularly brilliant. He was is 
hopes of surprizing the French, but 
his approach had been betrayed. On 
his arrival in the night before Gulzow 
he found sixty men belonging to the 
troops of Baden drawn up with artil- 
lery to receive him. Schill had no 
more than ten foot soldiers, and six 
cuirassiers. The former he posted in 
the church-yard in order of battle, 
and with the latter he galioped to the 
opposite side of the town, in which 
were sixty of the enemy's horse, totally 
upprepared for an attack, and conse- 
quently in great disorder. Schill 
‘boldly charged them, and at the first 
onset was fortunate enough to kill 
their commander. With a voice of 
thunder he then cried out, *‘ Cossacks, 
push on!” and to this presence of 
mind alone was indebted for the vic- 
tory. The enemy's cavalry having 
lost their leader, and conceiving that 
a much stronger corps was advancing 
against them, fled with precipitation, 
and Schill thus gained time to drive 
out the infantry likewise, and to ren- 
der his victory complete. People 
could scarcely believe their eyes, when 
they saw ‘him return with his little 
corps, bringing thirty-three prisoners 
whom he had taken at Gulzow. 

This achievement procured the va- 
Jiant Schill the favour of his sove- 
reign in a high degree. He ‘ewarded 
him with the Order of Merit, which 
never more deservedly decorated the 
breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the 
horses, caitle, and arms from the en- 
virons of Colberg, and to convey them 
into the fortress; to elude the vigilance 
of the enemy, to cut off his convoys, 
to take his military chests, and to 
harrass him in every possible way. 
His pame became feared and respect- 
ed by the troops of France, and of the 
Rhenish confederacy. Nutnerous de- 
tachments were sent out to take him, 
but he contrived matters so well that 
all their endeayours proved ineffec- 
tual. 

The success which attended all his 
enterprizes, the talents which he dis- 
played on every occasion, the marks 
of respect that were shewn him by the 
king, at length procured him greater 
consideration at Colberg. His advice 
was asked, and he was-entrusted with 
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more important commands. Flatter- 
ing as this must have been to him, he 
still wished to be at the head of a 
corps of his own, that he might no 
longer be obliged to receive orders 
from men who were incapable of en- 
tering into his ideas, but be more at li- 
berty to follow the impulses of his own 
ygenius. But if he would lead a corps, 
it was necessary he should first raise 
one. Schill was not a man to be de- 
terred by difficulties and impediments; 
scarcely had he formed the idea before 
he seriously set about putting it in 
execution. Fortune favoured him as 
usual in this undertaking: having 
one night surprised the town of Mas- 
sow, in Pomerania, he there made 
prisoners three colonels and some sol- 
diers, and took a military chest, con- 
taining ten thousand crowns. 

This booty, having previously ob- 
tained the sanction of his sovereign, 
he employed in executing his fa- 
vourite design. The dispersion of 
the greatest part of the Prussian army, 
in consequence of which, many of the 
soldiers were wandering about with- 
out subsistence, and the general dis- 
tress occasioned by the war, procured 
him plenty of followers: and the idea 
of serving under Schill, whose name 
was not pronounced but with admira- 
tion, was equally flattering to a pa- 
triotic and military spirit. Schill 
devoted his whole attention to the 
organization of this corps, which was 
alike distinguished for courage ard 
intrepidity in danger, perseverance 
under difficulties, and implicit obe- 
dience to their leader, resulting from 
love to his person and respect for his 
merits. His exploits with these brave 
fellows have excited universal asto- 
Rishment. He hung upon the rear of 
the French army, which he harassed 
incessantly. He took a park of artil- 
lery of 40 pieces of cannon, and up- 
wards of 20,000 muskets, set 9,000 
Russians at liberty, and made Marshal 
Victor prisoner. For the latter, 
Prince Augustus, at that time a pri- 
soner of war in France, was excianged, 
and thus enabled to return to the 
bosom of his family. 

Schill likewise took from Bonaparte 
seven fine Arabian horses, presented 
tohim by the Grand Seignior, En- 
Taged at this loss, Bonaparte set a 
price of 100 Napoleons d'or on Schill’s 


head. Schill gave himself little con- 


cern about the menaces of the French 
Emperor, on whose head he in his 
turn set a price, and to shew him how 
low he valued him, he offered but a 
very small sum. Bonaparte, who was 
very fond of his horses, sent to de~ 
mand them of Schill, promising to 
pay him what they were worth. He 


sent a letter to him on the subject, 


addressed au Capitaine des Brigands, 
Schill. The latter replied, that he 
was willing to send him back his 
horses, if he would replace on the 
Brandenberg gate at Berlin, the tri- 
umphal car of which he had robbed 
it; but as to money, he had no ceca- 
sion for any as he should always find 
sufficient in the military chests of the 


French army, which he was sure ot 


taking. ‘This letter to Bonaparte he 
addressed as follows: Au Colonel de 
tous les Brigands, mon honorable frere, 
Napoleon. 

Bonaparte, who was grown a great 
epicure, was continually sending out 
couriers to buy up whatever was 
most rare and delicate for table. Schill 
found means to intercept these pro- 
visions, and took the greater pleasure 
in regaling himself with them, on 
account of the disappointment which 
Bonaparte would experience. 

In February 1807, the king pro- 
moted Schill to the rank of captain. 
In the April following, he repaired te 
Swedish Pomerania, to prepare the 
way for a corps of Prussians under 
Blucher, which had landed at Stral- 
sund, and was joined by part of Schill’s 
cavalry. Meanwhile the peace con- 
cluded at Tilsit frustrated the object 
of this expedition. On his return, 
Schill was appointed major: and asa 
mark of public gratitude, his corps, 
which was not disbanded, was per- 
mitted to bear his name, as well as 
that cf the province in which it was 
stationed. Icis impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm with which the hero, 
whose inodesty was equalled ‘only by 
his merits, was received at Berlin, 
whither he pr ceeded with the gar- 
rison of Colberg on the departure of 
the French. The inbabitants of the 
metropolis vied with each other in 
paying him a public tribute of esteem 
and admiration. 

On the conclusion of the peace, the 
king of Prussia formed out of Schill's 
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cavalry the second regiment of Bran- 
denburg hussars, which was placed in 
garrison at Berlin. Here the major 
remained till the commencement of 
the late campaign against Austria, 
which again opened a field for the 
display of his extraordinary talents. 
We know not the precise nature of 
the object which he had in view in 
his subsequent operations, nor how 
far his conduct was sanctioned by 
his sovereign; but from what he 
actually accomplished, there seems 
little doubt that, had fortune spared 
his life, the north of Germany might, 
by his spirited example, have been 
encouraged to throw off the French 
yoke, and the whole continent might 
at this moment have exhibited a 
very different aspect from what it at 
present wears. 

Under the pretext of exercising his 
men, Schill lefi Belin with 450 of his 
hussars on the 28th of April, 1809. 
After the usual evolutions, he thus 
addressed them:—*“‘ Fellow soldiers, 
we are already on our march to avenge 
our good king, his allies, our country, 
and every one of us, for the cruelties 
of the French. There is not an indi- 
vidual among our number but what is 
ready to sacrifice his life for the good 
cause.” The soldiers agreed to follow 
their commander, who, commencing 
hostilities as soon as he had passed the 
Prussian frontiers, took four officers, 
£50 soldiers, four pieces of cannon, 
and two pair of colours, aud killed 
with his own Land the French general, 
Vautier. Nine officers and 600 men 
were left on the field of battle. Scbill, 
on his side, lost six of his bravest offi- 
cers, and 100 men. This action was 
fought atTodendorf, near Magdeburg, 
on the opposite bank of the Elbe. 

A body of 500 men, both cavalry 
and infantry, secretly followed him 
from Berlin. With this reinforce- 
ment he made himself master of the 
little fortress of Domitz, in Mecklen- 
burg, took $00 prisoners at Damgar- 
ten, on the frontiers of Swedish Po- 
merania, and killed 120 more. He put 
in requisition all the funds belonging 
to Jerome Bonaparte, and advanced 
with such rapidity to Stralsund as to 
surprise that important place. On tak- 
ing that city, he cut to pieces a French 
colonel, several officers, and 80 men 
for firing on him and his troops after 
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they had surrendered at discretion, 
At Stralsund he found-450 pieces of 
cannon, and 2700 quintals of powder: 
and being thus supplied with ammu- 
nition, he immediatelyset 2000 pea- 
sants to work at the fortifications of 
the town. ‘ 

A considerable force of Dutch and 
Danish troops was meanwhile advane- 
ing to regain Stralsund. Schill’s 
corps now amounted to 3200 men, in- 
cluding 1500 Pomevanian militia, 
who had heen compelled to join it. 
The combined Dutch and Danes, 
amounting. to 10,000 infantry and 
1000 cavalry, with 30 pieces of can- 
non, were commanded by General 
Gratien, who had under him the 
Danish General, Ewald. The Danes 
arrived by water under the British 
flag, which deceived the major, who, 
having sent one of bis officers to He- 
ligoland, whence he had not yet re- 


turned, mustook them for British 
troops. On the Sist of May, the 
eneiny advanced to the assault. 


Twice did the Dutch appear at the gate 
of Triebsee, and twice at the Kniper 
gate, with bayonets fixed in order to 
force them. They at length accom- 
plished their purpose, with the loss ofa 
great number of men, and Schill 
killed six with his own hand. As 
soon as the enemy entered the town, 
a general massacre commenced; it 
continued four hours, when the major 
was shot through the head by a Dutch 
soldier. The gate of Franken was 
still occupied by his men. General 
Gratien ordered the massacre to cease, 
and it was agreed, that if two of Schill’s 
officers, Captain Rochow and another, 
should satisfy themselves respecting 
the death of their leader, the remain- 
der of his corps should retire ‘into 
Prussia. The major’s body having 
Leen shewn to these officers, taney 
fulfilled their agreement the same 
night, and retired with their arms 
and baggage. The head of the hero 
being previously cut off to be sent to 
Jerome Bonaparte, his corps was In- 
terred in the night of the first of 
June. 

in this desperate conflict the enemy 
lost the general of division, Carteret, 
Colonels Barueburgh and Cisier, be- 
sides 18 other officers, and 800 men 
killed; and 12 officers, and 600 men 
wounded. Schill’s corps lost its braye 
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commander, six officers, and 400 men 
killed; five officers, and 300 men 
woundéd; and 11 officers, and 500 
men taken prisoners. These 11 officers 
and a great humber of privates were 
shot by the orders of Bonaparte. 

Capt. Rochow and several of Schill’s 
officers, who survived and escaped, 
are now in the British service. 





Tue Late BisHop oF Evpuin. 
R. Jonn Law, brother to Lord 
Ellenborough, was born atGrey- 

stoke in Cumberland, in 1745. His 
father, Dr. Edmund Law, Bishop of 
Carlisle, was at that time rector of 
the parish, to which he had been 
resented by the University of Cam- 
Pridge, in 1787. At an early age 
John Law was sent on the foundation 
to the Charter-house, from whence, 
in 1762, he removed to Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was emi- 
nently distinguished by his superior 
abilities and uncommon application 
to his studies: as a proof of which, his 
name appeared second on the list of 
wranglers at his examination for bis 
bachelor’s degree ; and shortly after he 
obtained the first of the Chancellor's 
medals. These honourable exertions 
were rewarded with the first vaeant 
fellowship his college was enabled to 
offer him, and he soon became tutor 
in conjunction with Drs. Shepherd 
and Paley. ' 

After a residence of eleven years in 
the University, Dr. Law, in 1773, 
received from his father, the Vicarage 
of Warkworth, in Northumberland, 
and a prebendal-stall in Carlisie, 
where he married Miss Wallace, sister 
of the barrister of that name. In 1777, 
he was made Archdeacon of the 
diocese, and in 1782, was removed 
to the Bishoprick of Clonfert, in 
Ireland. It has been reported that 
this promotion was most unexpectedly 
offered to him by the late Duke of 
Portland, when that nobleman was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in order 
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to bestow the preferments held by 
Dr. Law upon a gentleman to whose 
exertions the Duke was principally 
indebted for his ultimate success in 
the celebrated trial between him and 
Sir James Lowther. From this see 
Dr. Law was removed successively to 
those of Killala and Elphin, the last 
of which he retained till the time of 
his decease. The following anecdote 
deserves to be recorded in letters of 
gold, as furnishing a distinguished in- 
stance of Christian charity :—When 
he took possession of the see of Kil- 
lala, and learned that almost the 
whole of the population were Roman 
Catholics, he used these expressions 
“That as it was a hopeless task to 
make them Protestants, it would an- 
swer every desirable purpase to make 
them good Catiolics;’ and with this 
view he got printed at’ his own ex- 
pense, and distributed gratis through- 
out the diocese, a new edition of the 
works of the Rev. J. Gother, which 
breathe the piety, and in plain and 
humble lznguage, inculcate the mora- 
lity of the Bible. The Bishop of 
Elphin has been recorded as ‘a man 
of great variety of knowledge, uncom- 
mon genius, and sincere religion.” 
In respect to his literary character 
we are not aware that any production 
avowed by himself has been given tothe 
public; yet it has been supposed that 
he had a ccnsiderable share in the com- 
position of the ‘* Moral and Political 
Philosophy” of his friend Dr. Paley, 
and we believe the Chapter on rever- 
encing the Deity has been generally 
ascribed to him. Dr. Law's chief 
study, however, was always under- 
stood to be the science of the mathe- 
matics, to which at an early age he 
displayed great preference, and cer- 
tainly made a very considerable pro- 
gress, although few men_ possessed 
amore refined taste for polite litera- 
ture, or had made more extensive 
acquisitions in every branch of gene- 
ral knowledge. 
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DISSENTING minister, who 
kept alarge house, and was very 
regular in bis devotions, had one 
morning called ail the family to pray- 
ers in his study. One of the chim- 
heys haying been lately swept, the 


master chimney-sweeper came to be 
paid, when the footman, who let him 
in, told him it was his master’s positive 
orders, that every person coming to 
his house in prayer-time, should join 
ih the devotion; the man complied, 
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and a hassock was laid for him to kneel 
upon. 

The Doctor cast a side glance at 
him from his armed chair against which 
he was kneeling, and continuing his 

rayer, introduced soine pious ejacu- 
ations for the poor chimney-sweeper ; 
“‘that it might please the Almighty 
to preserve him from accidents that 
teo frequently happen iu his danger- 
ous business, and keep not only 
his life, but all his limbs, safe and 
sound.” Prayers being ended, Mr. 
Sweep walked gravely up the room 
to the Doctor, made his best bow, and 
said,—‘** Thank you, Sir, for your 
kind prayer on my behalf; dut you 
had no business to tell the Almighty that 
I am a chimney-sweeper.” 

Another of the sable train, a little 
boy, being employed in the house of 
an artist, and having been wonderfully 
struck by the sight of anumber of 
models, drawings, natural curiosities, 
antiquities, &c. which he bad been 
shewn, on being further indulged 
with a sight of a case, containing 
some beautiful enamel pictures, 
**Who did these?” cried the boy, in 
akind of mental ecstacy. ** These,” 
said the artist, ** were painted by my- 
self."—** By yourself!” returned the 
boy, ‘“ Yes."—‘“* Well,” continued 
the sweep, “‘I always thought my 
business a very hard one, but the Lord 
have mercy upon you.” 

German Obstinacy. 

A nobleman here, (whose authority 
over his vassals was so great,that he may 
make any one of them at his pleasure 
asoldier,) wished to introduce some 
changes in the agricultural arrange- 
ments of his estate. Among other 
things, he directed that the plough- 
man should go out with his oxen at 
five, instead of eight o'clock in the 
morning. The fellow gravely replied, 
that the order could not be obeyed; 
for, by the received custom of the 
country, no fords could commence 
work before eight. As my friend did 
not quite understand this kind of lo- 
gie,.and was unwilling that the privi- 
leges of his rank should deprive him 
of the labour of his cattle, he insisted 
that his injunctions should be at- 
tended to. The ploughman was inex- 
erable. He was dismissed; and ano- 
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ther appointed in his stead. The 
second was as obstinate as the first, 
My friend changed again, and again; 
and no less than twenty different ser- 
vants succeeded each other in the 
same situation, before he found one 
who would comply with his orders, 
At last, on condiiion of receiving 
double wages, the twenty-first agreed 
to take out the oxen at the plebeijan 
hour of five; but after doing so for 
three days, he came to his master, and 
requested to be relieved from his en- 
gagement, or instantly dismissed; 
“for,” added he,’ *‘ 1 am made niiser- 
able; I cannot endure the life I lead: 
I am avoided by all my friends in the 
village; nobody will speak to me, for 
having violated the customs of the 
country.” In short, Count —— found 
it useless to persevere, and was obliged 
to give up all the plans he had formed 
for the improvement of his estate, 
The same gentieman assured me, that 
even in his own castle in the country, 
he is the slave of several usages, which 
it is out of his power toalter. On every 
private estate there are officers, cor- 
responding with those of the empire; 
he has therefore his chancellor, his 
counsellors, his almoner, &c. some of 
these have a right to dine with the 
lord; others belong to the second 
table; others to the third, &c. In 
short he is obliged to keep several 
tables; on each there is a regulated 
number of dishes, the quality of which 
is also established, and the alteration 
of any one would be considered as a 
violation of positive right. 

Niehbur, speaking of the opinions 
which the Arabs entertain of Euro- 
pean music, says, ‘* We played some 
solemn tunes, which are more to the 
taste of the Orientals than our gayer 
music. Qne of the principals seemed 
to be pleased, and offered each of us 
half-a-crown at parting. The Arabs 
refuse no presents, however small, 
and he was not a little surprised when 
we declined accepting his money; 
especially as he could not conceive 
what inducement any person could 
have to learn music, if not to gain by 
it. 

Modest comparison between London 
and Paris; by the Editor of the 
L Abeille Du Nord, printed at Altona, 
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Oct.6, 1809.—In comparison, London 
has been classed with Sparta, and 
Paris with Athens: let us see on what 
account. It is because the French 


Paris every oné can wear with im- 
punity the richest diamond rings, and 
carry gold in his pocket. 

In Paris, the portraits of their So- 
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resemble the Athenians in the ami- vereign and of high military and naval 
ableness and sprightliness of their characters are only exposed in public 
manners, and are fond of novelty and to be admired: whilst in London, the 
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pleasure; whilst the English resemble 
the ancient Spartans in the dullness, 
savageness, and obstinancy of their 
manners, in their melancholy thoughts 
and ambitious speculations. 

It seems there is another just com- 
parison to be made; that is between 
the French and the Romans, and the 
English and Carthaginians. The 
French as warriors and politicians 
have indeed supplanted the Romans, 
and like then, not only do but ought 
to govern Europe, whilst the English 
pretend like the Carthaginians to have 
the dominion of the seas, and the 
universal command of commerce. 

But setting these momentous ques- 
tions aside, we will speak only of some 
ofthe characteristics of the two capi- 
tals of Paris and London. 

In Paris you are mostly occupied in 
pleasure and society; in London in 
seeking preferment, and in political 
discussion. Strangers who make en- 
quiry in the streets of London are 
almost always insulted by the rascally 
people; in Paris the reception is dif- 
ferent, your enquiries are not only 
properly answered, but in the most 
politemanner. You cannot appear in 
the streets of London but in the fa- 
shion of the country; in Paris, you 
dress as you like, without any one tak- 
ing the least notice of you. 

In London no person ever wears 
ornaments of gold or jewellery, not 
through a simplicity of character, but 
from the fear of being robbed: at 


most august personages are carica- 


tured and held up to ridicule. 


In London nothing is thought of 
but the safety of the foot passengers, 


and every street has its paths and 


boundary to protect you from the 
carriages. The pedestrians of London 
may be truly called the proprietors of 
all the streets and public ways. In 
Paris, the streets are scarcely occupied 
but by carriages. It is the coaches, cha- 
riots, cabriolets, &c. which have the 
use and benefit of the streets: the foot 
passengers there are only en sufferance. 

London is always dark and dirty, 
has very few musicians, theatres or 
public spectaclesg Paris is always gay, 
more from the vivacity of its inhabit- 
ants than the serenity of the season; 
it is remarkable also for the number 
of its strolling musicians, ballad-singers, 


public-houses, and numerous spectacles. 


The English mostly dine at taverns, 
and in order to have good fare, will 
often spend their last shilling; whilst 
a Frenchman will dine upon a walk in 
the Pres St. Gercais, dance upon the 
Twvoli, laugh at one of the spectacles, 
and thus be amused the whole day at 
the trifling expence of three shillings. 

The English ladies leave the dinner 
table at the desert. It is at the desert 
that the French ladies are the most 
agreeable company; and nothing is 
so common as to see the Englishman 
drunk in thetevening. A Frenchman 
once drunk would for ever afterwards 
be excluded from good company !!! 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE confinement of Sir Francis 
vi Burdett has been attended with 
those circumstances, which every 
body expected, except those who 
planned this extraordinary and impo- 
litic measure. Meetings have been 
held in various places to express the 
sense of the people on such proceed- 
ings. We have already noticed that 
of the city of Westminster ; Caermar- 
then in Wales was the next place, 
and there resolutions were passed, and 
an address voted to Sir Francis. The 

Universat Mag. Vot. XIII. 


county of Middlesex next met, and 
it was followed by the city of London, 
the towns of Reading ‘and Berwick, 
city of Canterbury, towns of Notting- 
ham,Hull, Liverpool, and city of Wor- 
cester; and many other parts in Eng- 
land are preparing petitions. In all of 
them is contained an earnest request 
for a Reform in Parliament: the ne- 
cessity of which measure is evident to 
the least attentive observer of our 
history. Among the opponents of it, 
— in or out of the House, very 
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few are ta be found, to whom may not 
be attributed either some sinister mo- 
tive, ar some prejudice arising from 
connections profiting by the present 
system. As long indeed as this sys- 
tem lasts, the number of placemen 
and pensioners in the House, or the 
expectants of the good things of ad- 
ministration must be so great, that 
the voice of the people must be 
weak: the real representatives bear 
so small proportion to those, who 
either purchase their places, or are at 
the beck ofa whe patron, that all 
the fine encomiums on our constitu- 
tion are evidently built on a theory, 
which is far from being completely 
realised. 

The Middlesex meeting was held at 
Haekney, the requisition for it being 
signed by a vast body of freehold- 
ers. The Sheriffs presided, and the 
chief speakers were Mr. Hare Towns- 
end, Major Cartwright,, Mr. Byng, 
the member, and Mr. Draper, aclergy- 
man, who very aptly brought in that 
much abused text of scripture, Ho- 
nour the King, by reminding the 
meeting, that it was preceded by an 
equally important precept, Honour 
all Men. Mr. Mellish, the other 
member for the county, was present. 
Several important resolutions were 
passed, with an address to Sir F. Bur- 
dett, and a petition to the House of 
Commons. The address was full of 
affection and grateful sentiments, and 
the petition was drawn up with that 
spirit, which the occasion required. 
It was voted to be presented by the 
members, and Mr. Byng promised 
his support, but Mr.Mellish refused it, 
and of course received great censure. 

The address was presented a few 
days after to Sir F. Burdett, by the 
Sheriff and Mr. Byng, and Sir F. 
returned a dignified and appropriate 
answer, which was printed, and much 
circulated. The Sheriff on this oc- 
casion went in the state coach. The 
petition met with a different recep- 
tion. A demur was made to it on 
the night it was presented, and several 
members found fault with the lan- 
guage, as not sufficiently humble and 
respectful, and the debate was ad- 
journed to the next night, when it 
was thrown under the table by a con- 
siderable majority. Another game 
was played by Mr. Mellish and a Mr. 
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Thirlwall at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
Thither anumber of freeholders wag 
convened to sign a counter address, 
which was to operate against. the 
sense of the county, declared at the 
county meeting. Of course all the 
strength of these counter gentlemen 
was mustered: but as in their private 
letters they bad meptioned the wish, 
that each man should bring as many 
of his friends as he could rely on, and 
some of these letters fell into the hands 
of those who agreed with the county 
petition, the Tavern was filled, and it 
soon appeared, that the secret gentle. 
men were inaminority. It was in 
vain for Mr. Mellish and his reverend 
friend to move their quarters. They 
were pursued from room toroom, and 
a scene of confusion followed, such 
as naturally might be expected from 
so ill-advised a measure. The meet. 
ing broke up to the complete mortifi- 
cation of the pretended we addres. 
sers; some of whom drew up an ad- 
dress, which by the usual arts was 
forced upon the freeholders within 
the vortex of the corrupt system, bat 
very few signatures were procured in 
proportion to the number of freehold- 
ers in the county. 

The meeting of the livery of Lon- 
don was very numerous, and the busi- 
ness ably introduced by Mr. Favell, 
who stated the want of reason in the 
House of Commons by an apt allusion 
to the fable of the countryman and 
Jupiter, when the latter pressed by 
the answers took up his thunder, in- 
stead of making a reply. So the 
House of Commons, not being able 
to controvert the arguments of Sir 
Francis, had shewn their power only 
by sending him to the Tower. The de- 
fects in the House of Commons were 
clearly pointed out: the steps taken 
to correct them enumerated, and the 
people of England were called upon 
to rally round the standard of parlia- 
mentary reform. He was seconded 
by Mr. Waithman, who reprobated 
the refusal of the House of Commons 
to punish two ministers of the crown 
for trafficking in seats in parliament, 
and the acquittal from all blame of 
the ministers on the foolish and 
wicked expedition to Walcheren, 
and he accused it of neglect in pu- 
nishing abuses from Lord Melville 
down to Mr. Villiers and Hunt. Mr. 
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Thompson observed on the language 
of a borough-monger, who had the 
impudence to say, that a party had 
been rising in the country which must 
be crushed, that all the borough- 
mongers together could not crush the 
spirit of the people of England. He 
placed as little confidence in the ex- 
party as in the ins, and recommended 
assemblies in all the wards,and pa- 
rishes. The subject ought to be talk- 
ed of in their walks, and in their 
houses, and they ought never to relax 
in their efforts till they had obtained 
areform in the representation. The 
resolutions were then passed. almost 
unanimously, and the thanks to Sir 
Francis Burdett, with the loudest ac- 
clamations of applause. 

A petition to Parliament was then 
yoted with the same approbation as 
the resolutions, and it was introduced, 
with great spirit, by Mr. Quin, who 
observed, that as the House had re- 
jected the Middlesex petition, great 
pains had been taken with this to dress 
it out in such a shape as might suit 
the fancy of the honourable House, 
and give it a sort of Corinthian grace. 
It was then ordered to be presented 
by the representatives, of whom Mr. 
Alderman Coombe was the only one 
who promised to give it his support, 
and the others received the strongest 
marks of disapprobation. The sheriff 
then stated, that hé had waited upon 
Sir Francis Burdett, with the Middle- 
sex address, in his carriage of state, 
and declared his intentions of acting 
in the same manner with the city ad- 
dress, upon which he received un- 
bounded applause. 

In consequence of this determina- 
tion of the sheriff, he was, on a snbse- 
quent day, accompanied by a large 
body of the livery, in their gowns, to 
the Tower, and an immense multi- 
tude, rending the air with shouts, at- 
tended them. The Earl of Moira, 
governor of the Tower, received thein 
at the gate, having previously apolo- 
gized to the sheriff, for requesting 
him to alight at the barrier, as the 
great concourse of people rendered it 
improper that the barrier should be 
opened. The earl himself conducted 
the sheriff and his company to the 
parade before the lodgings of Sir F. 
Burdett, who advanced to meet him ; 
aad a circle being formed around him, 


he was addressed by the sheriff, and 
returned a most dignified answer, 
which was received with the utmost 
approbation of the circle. He then 
entered into familiar conversation; 
after which the company was con- 
ducted, with the same ceremony as 
before, to the barrier, and they re- 
turned to the Guildhall. The horses 
of the sheriff, Mr. Favell, and Mr. 
Waithman, were taken out, and every 
thing was done on the part of the peo- 
ple to testify their approbation of the 
conduct of the livery. 

The petition to the Commons shar- 
ed the same fate as that from Middle- 
sex, and the most opprobrious lan- 
guage, that could be devised, was cast 
upon the petitioners. Indeed, it could 
scarcely have been imagined, that 
such language would be permitted, 
but the disgrace of uttering it falls 
on the speaker, not on those that were 
slandered. Many persons in the city, 
who had not attended the Common 
Hall, also thought proper to shew their 
resentment im a very extraordinary 
way, for they called a private mecting 
of the liverymenat a tavern, to censure 
the acts of the city; but they were 
batHed in their first attempt, as so 
great a body assembled, that the ma- 
jority, and a very great majority, was 
in favour of what had been done at 
the Common Hall. The movers of 
this surreptitious mode of discovering 
the sentiments of the city were vot 
cast down by this defeat, but drew up 
an address to their fellow citizens, in’ 
which they declare their dissent to 
the resolutions of the Common Hall, 
talk of attempts to vilify the legisla- 
ture, of the necessity of the interposi- 
tion of the military, and call those of 
a different opinion factious. Yet 
amidst their virulence and most unbe- 
coming language, the necessity of re- 
form creeps out; for they ask for the 
** adoption of such moderate systems 
of reform as may be requisite from the 
progress of time, and as may be con- 
sistent with the principles of the con- 
stitution, and the laws of the land.” 
This address was signed by upwards 
of a thousand persons, whose names, 
it is said, will be re-published, with 
remarks on their connection with ad- 
ministration, the Bank, the East India 
Company, and those powerful indivi- 
duals who are connected with admini- 
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stration, by places, pensions, or jobs. 
The influence, exercised on these sig- 
natures, is very striking, and will un- 
ravela system, which shews how en- 
tangled men are in their yotes, and 
how much the independence of a ci- 
tizen is injured by the claims that 
powerful individuals think they have 
on him fer his vote. Indeed, this 
country boasts of its freedom; but 
when we consider how very mate- 
rially many men are injured by the 
exercise of it, other nations will have 
less reason to envy us. 

The language in the House of Com- 
mons, and the language of these ad- 
dresses, naturally excited no small de- 
gree of fermentinthecity. Meetings 
were holden in various wards, in 
which resolutions were entered into, 
and from which deputations were sent 
with addresses to Sir Francis Burdett. 
A requisition was soon signed fora 
Common Hall, which «was readily 
granted by the Lord Mayor; and here 
the triumph of the city over the fac- 
tion that formed the London Tavern 
address, was complete. It was resolv- 
ed almost unanimously, that this ad- 
dress contained false assertions, origi- 
nating with individuals who derive 
influence and emolument from the 
heavy burdens of the people; that in 
it appear the signatures of contractors, 
commissioners and collectors of taxes, 
of placemen and place-hunters, with 
a long list of their agents and clerks, 
of their dependants, emissaries, and 
minions, that power, influence, threats, 
and delusions have been employed, to 
prevail upon many to concur in it;— 
that the address carries within it its 
own -refutation, consisting only of 
allegations unsubstantiated, and of 
calumnies which the propagators knew 
to be groundless. The resolutions on 
this subject being gone through, others 
were passed on the privileges now 
claimed by theHouse of Commons,and 
it was agreed, that notwithstanding the 
rejection of their former petition, the 
livery should give the House every 
opportunity of redressing the griev- 
ances of the people, and another pe- 
tition was unanimously voted. At 
this meeting Mr. Kemble and Mr. 
Dixon, the great champions of the 
LondonTavern addressors, were heard, 
but they could put in little more than 
their claims to independence, for 
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which they obtained no credit. But 
the meeting completely falsified the 


assertions of their opponents. The 
utmost care was taken to prevent any 
but liverymen from appearing, and 
we may be assured that it was effec. 
tual, as Mr. Dixon interested himself 
in keeping out improper persons, 
The petition to the House of Com- 
mons complained, with great dignity, 
of the rejection of the former petition, 
renewed the request for the release of 
Mr. Gale Jones and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, states the enormities of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, and re. 
jects, with indignation, the assump. 
tion, that corruption is necessary. “If 
it be said, that corrupt influence is ne. 
cessary to the government, we answer, 
that it would be the worst of libels upon 
the constitution; and, if true, English. 
nen ought to cease to venerate that 
constitution which requires corruption 
for its support.” It concludes, after 
the enumeration of various grievances, 
with beseeching the House to apply 
the only remedy for those alarming 
evils, by aspeedy and effectual reform 
of the representation of the people. 
This is the prayer also of the peti- 
tions from other places, and in all of 
then the cases of Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Perceval are particularly 
mentioned. The petition from Can- 
terbury occasioned no small merri- 
ment in the House (in which a laugh 
is much easier raised than an attempt 
to correct abuses) at the surprise ex- 
pressed by the city, that Sir Francis 
Burdett should be confined in the 
Tower, and Mr. Perceval should be at 
large in the House, and take so active 
a part in rejecting petitions, coupling 
his name with a crime of a most 
odious nature, from which, according 
to the petitions, he ought either to 
have been relieved, or to receive the 
severest censure of the House. Now 
we really see no cause of merriment 
in this expression, but occasion of the 
greatest regret and concern; as we 
look upon the charge brought against 
Mr. Perceval, however trifling it may 
appear to the House of Commons, to 
be one which involves his character 
too deeply to be passed over with 
mirth. He is charged witha crime of 
the most odious nature; and what 
honourable man is there who can bear 


to have his name so branded. In the 
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same petition we remarked a senti- 
ment, which deserves to be impressed 
onall, whatever may be the opinions 
they have formed on the questions 
now agitating the House and the 
country. We are fully convinced, 
say the citizens of Canterbury, that if 
any body of men is permitted to be 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner, in its own cause, there is not 
suficient virtue in man to prevent 
that body from becoming arbitrary, 
oppressive, cruel, and tyrannical. 
Among the subscribers to the Liver- 
pool petition appeared the names 
of Mr. Roscoe and Mr. Shepherd. 
The former distinguished by his Life 
of Lorenzo de Medicis, the latter by 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
early restorers of learning in his life of 
Poggi. Indeed, we may observe, that in 
general men of literature and science, 
unless they are evidently biassed by 
party views, are, in this question, on the 
side of the people. The great stream of 
writing has Howed in the same direc- 
tion. Two persons, however, have dis- 
tinguished themse!ves on the contrary 
side, Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Wynne; 
but they seem either to confound the 
House of Commons with the legisla- 
ture, or to rest upon precedents, which 
cannot alter the question. It is as 
with indulgencies in the time of Lu- 
ther; there were precedents in abun- 
dance for this abuse, but it fell to the 
ground when vigorously attacked; 
and we have no doubt that the power, 
claimed by the House, will share the 
same fate; and posterity will record, 
with gratitude, the name of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, as the great preserver of 
his country from arbitrary power. 
While the country is thus active in 
declaring its sentiments, Sir Francis 
Is pursuing the steady purpose which 
the law points out. He has served 
notices on the Speaker and the Ser- 
Jeant of the House of Commons, and 
Lord Moira ; and the House was put 
into some difficulties on the former 
notices, which were not relieved by 
the letter from Lord Moira, assuring 
it, that he should take the defence of 
his own conduct upon himself. At 
one time the House reso!ved to be 
upon the high rope, and several of its 
members talked of committing the so- 
licitors, who had dared, or should 
te to serve notices upon their offi- 
ces, However the prudence of wiser 
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heads prevailed, and a committee was 
appointed to examine precedents up- 
on this important question. The re- 
sult of the whole was, that the Speaker 
should plead himself, and he has ac- 
cordingly entered into the lists, and 
the copy of the rule of the Court of 
King’s Bench shews, that the public 
has already gained a point in this 
affair. It is ordered, that the defen- 
dant (namely, Mr. Abbot, the Speaker) 
have leave to plead several matters, to 
wit, not guilty upon the whole decla- 
ration, and for further plea, to break- 
ing and entering the plaintiff's mes- 
suage, a justification under the reso- 
lution of the House of Commons. 
This order was made upon the motion 
of Mr. Abbot, and of course the whole 
matter will be fairly tried in a court 
of law. The damages are laid at 
ihirty thousand pounds. This is the 
most important cause that has ever 
been tried in our country. .The ques- 
tion of Hampden involved only a small 
sum, and a pretended right in the 
king to levy a sum of money inde- 
pendent of the parliament. This 
question involves the freedom of every 
Englishman, and his personal secu- 
rity; and it is‘necessary that we should 
know in what state we really are. If 
the House of Commons does actually 
possess the power it claims, how ne- 
cessary is it that that body should be 
purified from its present corruptions; 
if the House does not possess it, we 
trust that ample damages will be given 
by the jury. 

On the outrages committed on the 
seizure, and the days previous to the 
seizure of Sir Francis Burdett, a very 
imperfect account’ only has hitherto 
been given. An enquiry was entered 
into by the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men on the outrages near the Tower, 
and several were examined, whose 
evidence has been published. But 
an accurate account of the whole 
is to be desired. We wish that the 
names of every person wounded by 
the Life Guards, were published, and 
that they would give a plain statement 
of the place, where the wounds were 
received, and the conduct of the sol- 
diers upon this occasion. The exami- 
nation before the Lord Mayor does 
not at all invalidate the decision of 
the coroner's juries, which can only be 
determined by a verdict of the coun- 
try; and it is desirable on all accounts, 
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that a trial should take place; that if will also break them, and the English 


any individuals are in fault, they may 
be punished, and the corps be re- 
lieved from the stigma at present at- 
tached to it. 

The public has been so engrossed 
with these transactions, that little at- 
tention is paid to affairs on the conti- 
nent. Bonaparte is enjoying himself 
in perfect security, and carrying his 
young bride to see the improvements 
made in his dominions. One great 
object was his docks at Antwerp, more 
renowned by the disgrace brought up- 
on this country, for the feeble attack 
planned against them, and the total 
want of success in the great strength 
employed, by sea and land, to make 
an impression on the French empire. 
In every place the sovereign was re- 
ceived with marks of unbounded at- 
tachment. At Antwerp a large ship 
of the line was launched, and the for- 
tifications and dock-yards, with an ex- 
cursion on the sea, were highly grati- 
fying to the imperial bride. The 
sovereign himself contemplated the 
improvements made in this important 

lace with the utmost satisfaction. 

e looked forward to the time whena 
powerful navy should ride at anchor 
in the Scheldt ; and there was no one 
to whisper to him, that however se- 
cure it might be under the guns of his 
fortress, he would not be wise to ven- 
ture them into our channel. This 
will, however, form a new scene in 
the history of our country. The for- 
tifications of Dunkirk were levelled, 
and its basin destroyed, by the com- 
mand of this country; but a different 
sovereign now reigns in France, and 
we must look to our navy for the pre- 
servation of our kingdom. 

The king of Holland paid his re- 
spects to his brother in this journey ; 
and, by all accounts, he is actively 
employed in fulfilling his part of the 
treaty, the supplying him with a navy, 
The dock yards in his dominions are 
all employed, and there is no want of 
men, as there is no employ for them 
in the merchant service. For the 
same reason the ships will be easily 
manned; but the country is in a de- 

lorable situation, and will not easily 
relieved from its difficulties. The 
smuggling trade is, however, carried 
on to a very great extent, notwith- 
standing the number of soldiers to 
controul it: for they, who make laws, 


muslins must be had at Paris. 

The Prince, or as some call him the 
King of Spain, has given occasion for 
no small diversion to the Parisians, 
and their papers are very free in their 
jests on our government. A Mr, 
Colley, an Irishman, who calls him. 
self Baron de Kolli, is said to have 
been employed by our administration 
to enter into a treaty with the Prince, 
and to assist him to escape from his 
confinement. For this purpose he 
carried over to France a considerable 
sum in jewels, and a letter also, ac- 
cording to the French account, from 
our King to the Prince in his own 
hand-writing. He succeéded in ob- 
taining an interview with the Prince, 
but shortly after was arrested by the 
French government; his papers were 
seized; and he made a complete con- 
fession of all his designs. The papers, 
the King's letter, and the confession 
of this Colley, have been given to the 
world with great pomp, and a consi- 
derable degree of credit was at- 
tached to it on this side of the water, 
from the silence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he was applied 
toon the subject of the King’s letter 
in the House. There does not. appear 
to be any great reason to doubt of 
the French account. It is not at all 
unlikely, that a plan should be formed 
for the Prince’s escape, and that an 
Irishman of the name of Colley, 
which by the way is one of the names 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, should 
have been employed on such an occa- 
sion. The thing, that staggers one, 
is, that any persons could’ have been 
so ill-judged as to trust a letter written 
by the King into cuch hands, and on 
such a plan: as better means might 
have been devised without compro- 
mising the royal signature. However 
we need not be in the least surprised 
at the plot being unsuccessful; for no 
one can doubt the watchfulness of the 
French; though the probability is 
greater on the other hand, that our 
administration was the dupe of this 
Colley, who acted under the French; 
pocketed our money, and at a conve- 
nient time made a discovery of the 
whole proceeding. 

A more important matter has, how- 
ever, marked the last month, and it 
shews, that Bonaparte’s politics are 
not easily unravelled. It might have 
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been expected, that he would avail 
himself of the differences between 
this country and America, and secure 
to himself the alliance of the latter. 
Instead of this he has issued an order 
which may set us quite at ease on this 
subject, and must very much embar- 


rass America. Availing himself of which they will attack this 


the non-intercourse orders in that 
country, he has issued an edict, that 
all American ships in his dominions 
should be seized, and their produce 
sold, and reserved in a particular fund 
for that purpose, to be given, it may 
be presumed, to the owners, when 
the affairs between the two countries 
can beadjusted. We may naturally 
conclude, that the money thus deposit- 
ed will not easily be got out of his clut- 
ches; and thus America must equally 
guard itself from the two contending 
parties, by suspending all intercourse 
with either to a more favourable op- 
portunity. 

The affairs of Spain still remain 
undecided; but we cannot flatter our- 
selves with any thing favourable to 
our interests. Reports are continu- 
ally propagated of successes in differ- 
ent parts of that kingdom, but unfor- 
tunately little reliance can be placed 
upon them, the facts that come 
vouched to us are of a contrary na- 
ture. The French have succeeded in 
+ the attack of a fort near Cadiz, which 
has a command of the entrance to the 
harbour; this was defended oe by 
our troops, and partly by the Spa- 
niards: but the French raised such a 
battery against it, that it became ina 
short time untenable, and the energy 
of our men was of no avail to its fur- 
ther defence. We sustained there a 
considerable loss, but the French took 
only the bare ruins. They are still 
far from the possession of the town; 
but the same vigour, which so sur- 
prised us in the taking of the fort, 
may command our admiration in 
their plans against Cadiz. At any 
rate we cannot but think that some- 
thing decisive will soon take place 
in that-quarter. 

Portugal is threatened with an im- 
mense force said to be pouring into it 
from the north under the command of 

assena, and a great army is in Spain 
to the east of it, which is expected to 
rush upon Lord Wellington, whose 
head quarters were supposed to be at 
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the last accounts not far from Badajos, 
and not many miles from the French. 
If an engagement takes place, the vi- 
ey of the Portuguese will be tried; 
or they form a main part of his 
army; but it is more to be dreaded, 
that the French have some ee by 

ord, as 
they did at Talavera, having one army 
to make the attack, and another to 
compel a retreat. The way is, how- 
ever, oyen to Lisbon, and no one will 
be surprised at the retrograde move- 
ments. The king of Spain in the 
mean time, seems to he as secure in 
his capital, and as well seated on his 
throne, as if there were only a petty 
insurrection in his kingdom; and 
perhaps his cabinet thinks much less 
of the war than ours did of the Picca- 
dilly campaign. 

In the Houses were several impor- 
tant debates; those on the rejection 
of theMiddlesex and London petitions, 
of the motion for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, will be read with great interest, 
as they give an insight into the cha- 
racters of members of both sides of the 
House, and they have been well tried 
by these motions, and those on Sir 
Francis Burdett’s commitment and 
consequent conduct. The Middlesex 
petition was brought in by Mr. Byng, 
and seconded by Mr. Mellish, the 
other member, who, at the same time, 
declared that he should not support 
it. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer called it an insult on the House, 
and was for its rejection. Mr. Alder- 
man Coombe stated, that the meeting 
was nearly unanimous, and that the 
House could not expect one more mo- 
derate. Mr. Calcraft contended that 
the House ought not to complain 
about words which might indeed not 
be agreeable, but, unfortunately, they 
were true. Was it a libel to say that 
seats in that House were bought 
and sold? As long as the House 
permitted the practice, they must 
submit to pocket the insult of being 
told that it existed. Mr. Davis Gid- 
dy was for the House making a stand 
now against petitions of this kind, 
and declared his aversion to reform.:. 
Mr. H. Browne thought the petition a 
‘gross insult to the House, and a dog- 
matical denial of its privileges. r 
Hibbert said, that allowance ought 
to be made for the warmth of the peti- 
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tioners, when the grievances, of which 
they. complained, were considered, 
and the terms of their appeal ought 
not to be too scrupulously weighed. 
Mr. Barham was for adjourning the 
debate, that every member might have 
the opportunity of making up his mind 
onso importantatopic. Mr. Sumner 
thought the petition had nothing of 
the kind in it but the name, and the 
practice of sending such things to the 
House should be checked in imine, 
Mr..Lambe was for the adjournment. 
Mr. Wardle declared, that he enter- 
tained the same sentiments as the pe- 
titioners, who had only declared them, 
as the subjects of this country were 
entitled todo. Mr. Abercrombie did 
not think the words of the petition a 
sufficient justification to the House to 
reject it; if they thought that the 
House had acted illegally, it was their 
duty to declare it in the most deter- 
mined though becoming language. 
Mr. Stephen was for rejecting it as an 
insult on the House. Mr. Byng bad 
no objection to the adjournment, as 
the more the petition was considered, 
the less doubt would there be on the 
propriety of its reception. Mr. 
Hutchinson recommended to the 
House to beware of shutting their door 
against petitions. The House ad- 
journed the debate. 

On the next night it was resumed 
by Mr. Barham, who contended that 
the petition ought not to be received, 
and lugged in the French revolution, 
head and shoulders, to support him in 
his argument. He accused, however, 
the Treasury Bench of practising the 
same delusions, and who ought not 
to be astonished if the same acts were 
played off against themselves. Mr. 
Grenfell observed, that if this petition 
were received, the table would soon be 
covered with similar indignities. He 
did not believe that there was a gene- 
tal disposition in the country to vilify 
the House of Commons, but there was 
great discontent and dissatisfaction, 
which he attributed to the oppressive, 
vexatious, and tyrannical manner in 
which the taxes were levied. He was 
less afraid of meetings in Palace- Yard 
or Hackney, than of what was silently 
carrying on at the Tax-office, in So- 
merset-place. Mr. Ward declared his 
unaltered detestation and abhorrence 
of the principles of those who sent this 
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petition; but, as that from Westmin- 
ster had been received, he could. not 
vote for its rejection. Mr.R. Dundas 
denied that the House had suffered 
materiaitly in public opinion, Mr, 
Ponsonby would not reject a petition 
for expressions which gentlemen 
might not approve; and he reproba- 
ted the language attributed to Mr, 
Wardle at a public meeting, on the 
opposition rallying about administra. 
tion, and wishing the army to have 
been sooner called in. Mr. Wardle 
declared his readiness to justify any 
expression he had used. He had a 
right to say, and he did still say, that 
the House had no right te commit for 
alibel; but he did not say that the 
ministerial party was better than that 
of opposition. He had, indeed, ex- 
pressed his surprise, that after what 
the latter had said: of the misconduct 
of ministers, they should proclaim 
their readiness to rally around them, 
This sentiment did provoke his cen- 
sure, and he did combine with it, that 
it was a matter of indifference to the 
country by which of these parties the 
House was governed. This sentiment 
he expressed at a meeting of electors, 
and he did his duty as an elector; and 
it was for the benefit of the House 
that it should know the sentiments of 
its electors. Sir J. Anstruther con- 
tended for the privileges of the House, 
and asserted, that he would rather sup- 
port ministers than overthrow the con- 
stitution. Mr. W. Smith opposed the 
reception of the petition, because it 
was indecorous, and the licentious- 
ness of petitioning ought to be check- 
ed. At the same time he allowed, 
that the House had lost much of its 
respectability in the public estima- 
tion, and through its own conduct; 
yet that was not a reason why the re- 
mainder should not be retained. Be- 
cause it had committed some breaches 
of duty, it was not to be farther guilty 
by surrendering its privileges. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, of Kerry, thought 
it the duty of the people to express, 
and of the House to receive their opi- 
nions. If strong language were nade 
an objection, what a hold may not be 
given to ministry to reject any peti- 
tion? He maintained that the House 


had not the right, either from law, 
constitution, or practice, to commit 


for libel, The dignity of the House 
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was not consulted in rejecting the 
petitions of the people, who paid the 
taxes, paid the army and navy, and 
supported the expense of the state. 
Mr. Wilberforce was for rejecting thi 
petition; and Mr. Ellison was more 
violent, for he declared it not only to 
betray a want of due respect to the 
House, but to involve a gross viola- 
tion of the truth. Mr. E. Morris 
could not approve of any attempt to 
coutroul the right of petitioning ; he 
saw nothing to condemn in the peti- 
tion before the House, considering the 
nature of the act to which it referred. 
Mr. Wood hinted, that not one third 
of the petitioners were freenolders, 
and he did not attend the meeting, be- 
ing aware that no one would be heard 
who differed from the multitude. Lord 
A. Hamilton blamed the two thirds of 
the freeholders, ifsuch could be found, 
for not attending the meeting; and 
be was not surprised at the allegations 
of the petition offending the feelings 
of the House, as he thought with the 
Speaker,that our ancestors would have 
startled with horror and indignation 
at the practices in the House, of 
which the petitioners so justly com- 
plained; he should therefore vote for 
receiving the petition. Mr. Stephen 
allowed the right to petition, but con- 
tended that it was to be used with 
great respect; and for the palpable 
deficiency in this instance, ‘he should 
reject the petition. Mr. Byng assert- 
ed, that the mecting, which sent the 
petition, was one of the most numer- 
ous and respectable meetings of free- 
holders that he ever attended. Nine 
tenths of that meeting thought that 
the House had no right of commit- 
ment in cases of libel, and he joined 
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them in that opinion. Some mur- 
murs being raised at this expression, 
he repeated it, and added, that if the 
House had such a power, he thought, 


and so did his constituents, that they 
ought not tohaveit. On the division 
there appeared, 


For receiving the petition, 58 
Rejecting it, - - - - - 189 
Majority for the rejection, 81 
The livery petition was brought in 
Sir W. Curtis, and seconded by Mr. 
Alderman Combe, and it gave rise 
to a two day’s debate, and the same 


arguments were gone over on the pro- 


priety of rejecting petitions on the 
presumed want of respect in the Jan- 
guage. On the division, there ap- 
peared 

for the petition. .36 

against it......128 


Majority against it... .92 





On Mr. Brand's motion for a com- 
mittee of the House to take into con- 


sideration the reform in the represen- 


tation, an animated debate took 
place, but the anti-refarmists appear 
to have such hold on the House, that 
no expectation can be entertained of 
this measure, or any plan of reform, 
succeeding for a considerable time. 
We must look to the return of Sir F. 
Burdett to parliament for the renewal 
of the question; before which time it 
is to be hoped, that the table of the 
House of Commons will be covered 
with petitions, declaratory of the 
public voice on this great ques- 
tion. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

G ENERAL View of the Agricul- 

¥ ture of Hampshire, including 
the Isle of Wight. Drawn up for the 
Board of Agriculture. By C. Van 
Couver. Svo. 16s. 

A Grammar of the First Principtes 
of Agriculture. For the Use of Young 
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with an exact Copper-plate. Drawn 
from the Original, now in the Posses- 
sion of S. Lyon, entitled The Gate of 
Heaven. 3s. 6d. 

The Chronicles of Enguerrand de 
Monstrelet. Translated by T. Johnes, 
~~ 5 vols. 4to. il. 

he History of Ancient Wiltshire. 
By Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. Part I.— 
Small paper, 4l. 4s.; or on royal paper, 
6]. 6s. 
ARTS, FINE. 

Sketches in North Wales. Drawn 
and engraved by J. W. Harding.— 
11. 11s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Fenelon, Archbishop 
of Cambrai. Compiled from original 
Manuscripts, by M. L. F. de Bausset. 
Translated from the French, by W. 
Mudford. 2-vols. 8vo. 18s. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

BOPANY. 

An Introduction to the Linnzan 
Classification of Plants. Illustrated 
with Engravings. By H. Wyburd. 
12mo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

The Siege of Isca, or the Battles of 
the West: an operatical, historical, 
melo-dramatic Spectacle. By Dr. 
Kemp. 1s. 6d. 

The Family Legend: a Tragedy. 
Bx Joanna Bailie. 3s. 

Hector: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By J. C. H. J. Luce de Lancival. 
Performed, for the first time, at the 
French Theatre, in Paris, Feb. 1, 
1809. Translated by E. Mangin, 
A.M. 38s. 6d. 

The Triumph of the Sans of Belial, 
or Liberty Vanquished. A mock- 
heroic Tragedy, in Five Acts. 1s. 

EDUCATION. 

A new System of Short-hand; by 
which more may be written in One 
Hour, than in an Hour and a Half by 
any other Sysigm hitherto published. 
By S. Richardson. 8vo. 8s. 

Lectures on the Elements of Alge- 
bra: By the Rev. R. Bridge, A.M. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Greek Idioms: exhibited in select 
Passages from the best Authors; with 
English Notes, and a parsing Index. 
—By the Rev. W. Neilson, D. D. 
M.R.F. A. 8vo. 5s. 

A Series of Questions, adapted to 
Dr.Valpy’s Latin Grammar; with 
Notes. By C. Bradley, M.A. 2s. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

A System of Géography, ancient 
and modern. By J. Playfair, D, D. 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. Vol. Il. 4to, 
9. 2s. 

_ HISTORY. 

The History of the Parisian Mas- 
sacre. By the Rev. T., Comber, A,B. 
12s.; or on royal paper, Hl. is. 

A Chart of General History; from 
the best Authorities, both ancient and 
modern. ByJ.Guy. 7s. 

LAW. 

A Constitutional Critique on the 
Doctrine and Law, as laid down by 
his Majesty's Attorney-General, upon 
the Case submitted to him by E. Col- 
man, Esq. Serjeant-at-Arms, for his 
Advice and Opinion. By a Barrister. 
2s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

The Wonders of the Human Body: 
being a familiar Introduction to a 
Knowledge of its Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay on the Nature of Schro- 
fula; with Evidence of its Origin 
from Disorder of the digestjve Organs. 
By R. Carmichael. 8vo. 5s. 

A Practical Essay on Cancer: being 
the Substance of Observations to 
which the annual Prize for 1809 was 
adjudged by the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London. By C.T.John- 
son. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Observations on some of the prin- 
cipal Diseases of the Rectum and 
Anus. By T. Copeland. 8vo. 5s. 

Surgical Observations on Diseases 
resembling Syphilis, and on the Dis- 
eases of the Urethra. By J. Aberne- 
thy, F.R.S. vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Hydrargyra, 
or that vesicular Disease arising from 
the Exhibition of Mercury. By G. 
Alley, M.D. 4to. 14s. 

A Familiar Essay, explanatory of 
the Theory and Practice of Preven- 
tion of Venereal Contagion. 8vo. 75. 

MINERALOGY. 

A Mineralogical description of the 
Environs of Landeck, with a Map. 
By Leopold von Buch. Translated 
from the French by C. Anderson,M.D. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reasons for declining to becomea 
Subscriber to the British and Foreige 
Bible Society. By C, Wordsworth, 
D.D. 1s. ; 
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Advice to Sportsmen; rural or me- 
tropolitan Noviciates, or grown Per- 
sons. With Anecdotes of the most 
renowned Shots of the Day. 12mo. 


$. 

’ Illustrations of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of Gower and Chaucer. By the 
Rev. H. J. ‘Todd, M.A. F.S.A.  8vo. 
15s. 

A Selection of Tracts and Essays, 
theological and historical, from the 
miscellaneous Writings of the late 
Rev. J. Milner, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

The Works of Thomas Hearne, 
M.A. Vol I. to 1V. Containing 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicles, 
and Peter Langtoft's Chronicles. $I. 
or on roval paper, 61. 

The Speeches of the Hon T. Ers- 
kine (now Lord Erskine) when at the 
Bar, on Subjects connected with the 
Liberty of the Press. Collected by 
J. Ridgway. 3 vols. 8vo. i. 7s. or 
on royal paper, 11. 16s. 

On the Greek prepositive Article ; 
its Nature and Uses. A grammatical 
Dissertation. By D. Veysie, D.D. 2s. 

A Dialogue between a Master ‘and 
his Apprentice. Occasioned by Lec- 
tures on Education delivered by Mr. 
Lancaster in Bath. 1s. 

A Letter to the Conductors of the 
Critical Review; on the Subject of 
Religious Toleration. By H. Marsh, 
D.D.F.R.S. 2s. 

A Lecture on the Plan which it is 
proposed to adopt for improving the 
Royal Institution, and rendering it 
permanent. By EH. Davy, Esq. 1s.6d. 

A Letter to Lord Ellenborough, 
containing Observations on the Trial 
of Messrs. Wright and Mrs. Ciarke 
for Conspiracy. By W.J. Baldwin. 
$s. 6d. 

Extracts from the Diary of a Lover 
of Literature. 4to. 11. Is. 

An Inquiry into the Impolicy of the 
Prohibition of Distillation from Grain 
in Great Britain. By W. Dixon, jun. 
$s. 6d. i 

A Letter to Sir J. Eden, Bart. 
Chairman of the General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace for the County 


of Durham, from the Justices of the 
Peace, acting within the South-west 
Division of Darlington Ward in the 


said County. 3s. 


A Letter to the Roman Catholics of 


Pubiin, By T. Moore, E Qs, 


sq. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. 8. Per- 
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ceval, on the Augmentation of a par- 
ticular Class of Poor Livings without 
burthening the Public. s. 
A Letter on the Subject of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Gaskin. 2s, ; 
A Declaration against the Pope's 
Supremacy by his Majesty Edward 
the Sixth, now republished, and dedi- | 
cated to his Majesty George lil. By | 
the Rev. J. Duncan, LL.D. 2s. | 
A short Narrative of the Circnm- 
stances attending the late Trials in the | 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Ma- 
dras. 3s. 6d. } 
A short Defence of the Conduct of 
the Civil Servants at Madras. 1s, 
Letter concerning the Royal and } 
other scientific Institutions. By M. 
L’ Este, Esq. 2s. 
George and Eliza, or a Journal of (iF 
the Heart. From the French. 5s. 
The County Annual Register for the 
Year 1809, containing the public and 
private Annals of the English Pro- 
vinces. Syvo. 11, 4s, 
NOVELS. 
The Daughter. 2vols. Qs. i 
The Daughters of Isenberg: a Ba- 
varian Romance. By A. T. Palmer. 
4vols. 11. 4s. 
The Novels of Daniel de Foe. 12 1 
vols. 12mo. $l. 12s. F 
The Heir of Drumcondra, or Fa- 


\] 
mily Pride. By Mary J. Young. 3 iJ 
vols. 15s. | 

Annof Britanny: an historical Ro- } 
mance. $ vols. 13s. 6d. 


The Romance of the Highlands. By 
Peter M. Darling. 2 vols. 19s, 
Di Montranzo, or the Novice of ii} 
Corpus Domini. By Louisa S. Stan- i 
hope. 4vols. jl. Is, 


POETRY. i] 

The Modern Minerva, or the Bat's 
Seminary for Young Ladies: a Satire 
on Female Education. By Queen 
Mab. 

TheTimes: aPoem. 2s. 6d. fy 

Dramatic and Narrative Poems. By i] 
John Joshua Earl of Carrysfort, K.P. 
2vols. 8vo. 11. Is, 

Vocal Poetry, or a Select Collection 1 
of English Songs: to which is added 
an Essay on Song Writing. By J. 
Aikin, M.D. S8vo. 9s. 

Fergus the Second, or the Battle of 
Carron: a Poem, in Three Cantos. By 
D. ——— fe. 2s, 6d. 
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The Crusade of St. Lewis and King 
Edward the Martyr. By W.S. Kose. 
4to. 5s. 

Natale Solum, and other poetical 
Pieces. By J. Brackenbury. 8vo. 8s. 

Poems, consisting of the Mysteries 
of Mendip, the Magic Ball, and other 
Pieces. By J. Jennings. fe. 7s. 

The Maid of Renmore, or Platonic 
Love: a mock-heroic Romance. ic. 


The Associate Minstrels. 8vo. 7s. 

Sacred Allegories, or Allegorical 
Poems; illustrative of Subjects moral 
and divine. By the Rev. J. Williams, 
M.A. fe. 4s. 6d. 

The Fleasures of Friendship: a 
Poem. By Frances A. Rowden. fe. 


S. 

The Cottage Girl: aPoem. Com- 
prising her several Avocations during 
the Four Seasons of the Year. By 
H.C. Esq. fc. 5s. 

The Caledonian Comet. Is. 

The Maniac, a Tale; or a View of 
Bethlem Hospital, and Merits of Wo- 
men. A Poem, from the French. By 
A. Bristow. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Yuli, the African. A Poem, in 
Six Cantos. fe. 4s. 

The Lady of the Lake. 
By W. Scott, Esq. . 4to. 

POLITICAL. 


A short Examination into the Power 
of the House of Commons to commit. 
In a Letter to Sir F. Burdett, Bart. 
2 


A Poem. 
Q]. 2s. 


S. 
The Mirror of Reform: reflecting a 

clear and faithful Portraiture of ‘its 

Source and other Objects. ts. 

Speech of Mr. Ponsonby, on the 
Question relative to the Privileges of 
the House of Commons. 1s. 

Observations on the Letters of 
Lord Melville and the Right Hon. G. 
Rose, relating to a Naval Arsenal at 
Northfleet. 9s. 

A Statement of Facts delivered to 
the Right Hon. Lord Minto on his late 
arrival at Madras. By W. Petree, 
Esq. 3s. 6d. 

A complete Refutation of the Argu- 
ments contained in Mr. Ponsonby’s 
Speech on the Privileges of the House 
of Commons, Ina Letter addressed 
to Lord Erskine. 1s. 


Reform without Innovation, or 


Cursory Thoughts on the only prac- 
ticable Reform of Parliament consis- 
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tent with the existing Laws and the 
Spirit of the Constitution. 

A short Letter to a Friend in the 
Country upon the Question of Re- 
form and the Disturbances in the Me- 
tropolis. 1s. 6d. 

Advice to the Whigs, with Hints to 
the Democrats, and Cautions to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. is. 

The True Briton, by Way of Reply 
to Sir F. Burdett’s Letter. ts. 6d, 

A Notice of the Evidence given in 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons during the Inquiry into the Ex- 
pedition to the River Scheidt. 2s. 6d. 

Arguments upon the Jurisdiction of 
the House of Commens to commit in 
Cases of Breach of Privilege. By C, 
W.AW. Wynne, Esq. M.P. es. 6d. 

Speech of W.Adam, Esq. in the 
House of Commons, March 5, 1810, 
upon Mr. W bitbread’s Resolutions re- 
garding the Earl of Chatham's Report 
to his Majesty. 2s. 6d. 

Extracts from Lord Chatham, 
Berke, Junius, &c. To which are 
added, Remarks on the Power of Com- 
mitment in Cases of Libel. Qs. 6d. 

A View of the Policy of Sir G. Bar- 
low, as exhibited in. the Acts of the 
Madras Government. By Indus. 5s. 

A Letter to J. A. Houblon, Esq. 
one of the Representatives for the 
County of Essex. 1s, 

RELIGION. 

Hints to the Public and the Legis 
lature on the Nature and Effect of 
Evangelical Preaching. Part iV. By 
a Barrister. ts. 

Htrictures on the Lectures to the 
Jews, delivered at Artillery-street 
Chapel, Bishopsgate-street, from Nov. 
28, 1809, fo March 7, 1810. By In- 
vestigator. 3. 

Sern.ons by S. Horsley, LL.D. 
BRS. FLAS. 2 vols. Svo. 11. 1s. 

A View of the Brahminical Religion 
in its Confirmation of the Truth of the 
Sacred History, and in its Influence 
en the Moral Character. By the Rev. 
J.BeS. Carwithen, M.A. Svo. 10s.6d. 

Practical Sermons on several impor- 
tant Subjects. For the Use of Fami- 
lies. By the Rey. T. St. John, LL.B. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Works of the Rev. T. Townson, 
D.D.; with an Account of the Author. 
By R. Churton, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. 188. 

Three Sermons on the Jubilee; 
preached at WelbeckChapel, London. 
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By the Rev. C. Buchanan, D.D. To 
which is added, the Star in the East. 
$vo. 9s. ; 

The Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works of the Rev. W. Jones, M.A. 
E.R.S. 6 vols. 8vo. Sl. 3s. 

Letters illustrative of the Gospel 
History. By N. Nisbett, A.M. 3s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital, April 8, 
1810. By Bowyer Edward, Lord Bi- 
shop of Chichester. 1s. 6d. 

Letters respecting the Restrictions 
laid upon Dissenting Teachers, the 


Mr. Sheriff Wood's Narrative. A2g 


Qualifications required of them, and 
the Privileges granted tothem. By 
the Rev. W. Hett, M.A. 2s: 
Lectures preparatory to Confirma- 
tion. To which is added, a Sermon 
onthe Character of Hazael. @s. 
A Series of Considerations useful to 


. the Support of the Christian Charac- 


ter. 2s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. - 
Travels in various Countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. By E.D. 
Clarke, LL.D. ePart J. 4to. 51. 5s, 
or royal 4to. Sl. $s. , 
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HISTORICAL 


Mr. SHERIFF Woonp’s NARRATIVE. 


This worthy Magistrate has, to correct 
some mistatements, given to the public 
the following narrative of his pro- 
ceedings on the arrest of Sir Francis 
Burdett. 

N receipt of the letter from Sir 

F. Burdett, I went immediately 
to the house of Mr. Sheriff Atkins, 
who was gone into the country: [ 
therefore left a copy of the letter at 
his house, and proceeded to the Man- 
sion House, where | communicated to 
the Lord Mayor the general purport 
of the letter | had received from Sir 

F. Burdett. 

In a situation of high responsibility, 
and of which there was no precedent 
—as couservator of the peace oi the 
county entrusted to my care, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, required 
by the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons to assist in the execution of his 
warrant—I next waited on him, ac- 
companied by Mr. Smith, my under 
Sheriff; and having also cominuni- 
cated to Mr. Speaker the letter of Sir 
F. Burdett, required his advice., The 
result was, an observation from Mr. 
Speaker, that “‘ in issuing the warrant 
he had pesformed his duty, and that 
he had no doubt I should do mine.” 

Thus left, without even the opigicn 
of the Speaker, whom I naturally cun- 
ceived best able to inform me of the 
extent of authority of his own mat 
date, and regarding the letter of Sir 
F. Burdett as an intimation of a dis- 
turbance, of which, as conservator of 
the peace, | was bound to take official 
Notice, | then went to Sir F. Burdett’s 
house, in front of which I found a 
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strong military force, although at that 
time there were but a few persons in 
the street, and those by no means in- 
dicating any disposition to riot. Sir 
Francis requesting me to pass the 
night in his house for protection, &c. 
by the civil power, against military 
force, I readily consented. 

At half- past ten o'clock, we left Sir 
F. Burdett, without interfering with 
the military, directly or indirectly: 
but hearing the cries of a woman in 
the street, a few doors distant, we en- 
quired into the occasion, when one of 
the Life-Guards, instantly riding upon 
the foot- pavement, exclaimed, “‘ Damn 
your eyes, walk on;” at the same mo- 
inent aiming a blow with his sword at 
Mr. Smith, which that gentleman par- 
ried with his stick. ‘he soldier again 
swore, and threatened to ‘* cut us 
down” if we did not go on. Mr. 
Smith replied, that he was not aware 
whom he was attacking; but we pro- 
ceeded, and the soldier discontinued 
his attack. 

Anxious to preserve the peace with- 
out the interference of the military, I 
immediately directed Mr. Smith to is- 
sue precepts for the attendance of all 
the constables of the county, on the 
following morning, and then went to 
my house to inform my family of my 
intention of sleeping at Sir F. Bur- 
dett’s. J was stepping into a carriage 
to return to Piccadilly, when [ re- 
ceived a message from Mr. Sheriff 
Atkins, that he would be with me ina 
few minutes. 

On his arrival, we dispatched a note 
to the Secretary of State, with a copy 
of ,5ir Francis’s letter, and then pro- 
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eeeded to his house, where the follow- 
ing reply from the Secretary of State 
was delivered to us :— 


«© Whitehall, Sunday Morning, 
2 o'clock, April 8, 1810. 

** GENTLEMEN,—I have this mo- 
ment had the honour of receiving 
your letter, inclosing one for you 
ted Sir F. Burdett. It is not for me 
to enter into the reasoning of Sir 
Francis’s letter, but I can have no 
doubt that you will feel it to be your 
duty to give every assistance which 
may be required of you, in aid of the 
Speaker's warrant rather than in re- 
sistance to it. 

(Signed) R.Ryper.” 


We remained in the house of Sir 
Francis until half-past two, when the 
whole family, except Sir Francis, hav- 
jng retired to rest, 1 declined passing 
the remainder of the night there, from 
the necessity 1 was under of making 
arrangements for the ensuing day. At 
nine o'clock next morning, Mr. She- 
riff Atkins and myself again proceed- 
ed to Piccadily, where we found the 
military parading the front, and to 
some distance on each side of Sir F.'s 
house. 

Our arrival being notified to the 
commanding officer, he informed us 
that he considered himself as acting 
under the orders of the magistrates ; 
but that, for near two hours, not one 
of them had been present, although 
he had sent several times to Bow- 
street. J] then apprised him of our 
authority, as sheriff, and expressed 
my desire that the military might be 
gradually removed from the front of 
Sir Francis’s house ; conceiving that, 
from the apparent disposition of the 
people, no disturbance was to be/ap- 
prehended: and that the presence of 
the military had a natural tendency to 
create a crowd, and, as on similar oc- 
@asions, very great irritation. 

I] informed the commanding officer 
that | momentarily expected a great 
number of constables, who had been 
summoned, and by whose aid I ex- 
pected to be able to preserve the peace 
without the interference of the mili- 
tary. The officer readily complied 
with my desire, and the military were 
gradually withdrawn. ' 

At three, the Proclamation 1ye- 
scribed by the Riot Act was read by 
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Mr. Birnie, one of the magistrates: 
and, about an hour after, another 
magistrate wrote in large characters, 
on a piece of paper, a placard, con. 
taining the following ill judged and 
offensive words,—-“‘ You are att 
FELONS!" which he said he should 
display upon his hat in the crowd.— 
Against this I remonstrated, and 
strongly recommended him not to do 
so, as such an exhibition could serve no 
other purpose than that of irritating 
and inflaming the people. 

Soon after the officer commanding 
the troops informed us, that he had 
received written orders from the ma- 
gistrates to act—I instantly protested 
against his so doing, warning him of 
the responsibility he would incur by 
such a measure, expressed my asto- 
nishment that the magistrates should 
have giyen such orders, when one of 
them had, but a few minutes before, 
acceded to the propriety of my pro- 
posal, of going out, as soon as a notice 
could be printed, to attempt the dis- 
persion of the people ourselves. He 
requested me to see the magistrates, 
and conducted me and my brother 
sheriff to their room. 

We were introduced ta five magis- 
trates then at dinner. I expressed my 
surprise that they should have given 
such orders ; that I was confident they 
were more likely to irritate than dis- 
perse the people; that I would en- 
gage, with the sole aid of such officers 
as were then in attendance, to clear 
the streets; but that, at all events, the 
more constitutional mode would be to 
try first the effect of the civil power, 
and if that failed, then, and then only, 
to call in aid the military. The propri- 
ety of this plan was agreed to by three 
of the magistrates then present. Dur- 
ing the conversation, the field officer 
in waiting upon the Secretary of 
State, arrived, and said, ‘“* that he 
was desired to say, from Mr. Ryder, 
that the Sheriff certainly had the right 
of calling in the power of the county, 
but that the magistrates had also the 
right of acting.” ; 

However, after many observations 
on both sides, the commanding officer, 
who had taken the wise precaution of 
receiving written orders from the ma- 
gistrates, (signed, I believe, by four of 
them), “to disperse the people, and 
nat to allow apy person to pasa Up of 
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down the public road,” being some- 
what impatient, and requiring his fi- 
nal orders, I said, (addressing myself 
to the magistrates), “I protest against 
this measure—you have taken the 

ower out of my hands, and if any one 
shall be killed, es will be justly re- 
sponsible for all consequences, and I 
shall certainly think it my duty to in- 
dict the parties offending.” 

Westill remained at the Gloucester 
Coffee-house. About five o'clock, 
Mr. Colman, the serjeant-at-arms, was 
introduced. He produced the Speak- 
er’s warrant. Mr. Cater, of the she- 
riff’s office, asked whether he intended 
to leave it with the sheriff? He an- 
swered in the negative, and said, 
“that the object of his visit was to 
require the aid of the sheriff in its 
execution.” Mr. Cater directed a 
copy of the warrant to be taken, and 
then asked Mr. Colman, ‘‘in what 
manner he expected the sheriff should 
aid him; whether by breaking into 
the house of Sir Francis, or how other- 
wise?” He said, ‘* he did not know.” 
He was then informed, “‘ that the she- 
riff had considered the subject most 
fully, and that he conceived the war- 
rant was not a legal authority to break 
open the outer door, and that he could 
not therefore assist him in that way; 
but that he was ready to aid him in 
all other respects, with the sheriff's 
power and authority.” 

Mr. Cater then asked the serjeant- 
at-arms, ‘* whether he had taken legal 
advice?” Heanswered, ‘‘ that he had 
laid the case before the attorney-ge- 
neral, but had not yet obtained his 
opinion ;” and promised that he would 
furnish us with it immediately on re- 
ceiving it. We remained at the Glou- 
cester Coffee-house until near eleven, 
but did not hear from him. 

Returning into the city, my appre- 
hensions were realised. The people 
had been driven from one end of Pic- 
cadilly to the other, and there re- 
mained in great numbers; and, for a 
considerable distance in the way, had 
broken the lainps, notwithstanding the 
presence of the military. 

On Monday morning, 1 relied on 
the attendance of nearly $00 consta- 
bles, as well as that of many hundreds 
of the inhabitants, who were ready to 
come forward to preserve the peace; 
aud I have no doubt, that object would 
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have been fully accomplished without 
the slightest aid from the military. 

In my way to Piccadilly I niet one 
of the under-sheriffs, (Mr. Forbes), 
who informed me that Sir Francis had 
been taken from his house that morn- 
ing; that the serjeant-at-arms and his 
deputy had called him (the under- 
sheriff) up at one o'clock, and com- 
municated to him the opinion of the 
attorney-general (already before the 
public). He, at the same time, in- 
formed the serjeant it was the sheriff's 
intention to be at the Gloucester Cof- 
fee-house, attended by the civil power, 
for the purpose of preserving the 
peace; that he (the under-sheriff) was 
confident the Speaker's warrant would 
meet with no interruption im its exe- 
cution: but whether the sheriffs would 
take upon themselves to enter by force 
the house of Sir Francis, was a ques- 
tion for them to answer; but this he 
would take upon himself to say, from 
his principal, Mr. Sheriff Atkins, that 
no molestation should be offered to 
the serjeant in the execution of his 
duty, in the manner of effecting that 
execution—nor had he any doubt that 
Mr. Sheriff Wood would do all that 
was fit to be done; but that, not being 
his under-sheriff, he from deference 
declined anticipating his opinion. 


Thus ended the duties of the sheriff 
on this important occasion. 





Mr. RocGeEr O'Connor's NARRATIVE, 


[This gentleman, who was_with Sir F. 
Burdett when he was arrested, in con- 
sequence of some insinuations having 
gone abroad reflecting on his loyalty, 
&c. has published the following nar- 
rative, which will be read with great 
interest. } 


From a desire to make the people of 
England acquainted with Ireland, of 
which they know worse than nothing, 
receiying as they do all their accounts 
through the medium of a description 
of persons, in the constant habit of 
calumniating that people; and from 
a wish to give the people of England 
the means of forming a judgment be- 
tween the government of Ireland 
(during the residence there of Lords 
Camden and Cornwallis) and me, it. 
cannot, especially at this rnnoment, be 
thought obtrusive in me to lay before 
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a just, but prejudiced public, a faith- 
ful narrative of those facts, which 
took place in my particular, com- 
menciig on the 27th of December, 
1796, and ending on the 8th of May, 
1808, a space of nearly seven years, 
during the whole of which time, a 
continued fire of persecution was kept 
up at me. 

Connor Ville, the former place of 
my residence, is situated about four- 
teen miles from Bantry Bay, wher: a 
French fleet made its appearance on 
the 28d of December, 1796. ‘To op- 
pose a landing of the troops on board 
this fleet, about 5000 of the Irish 
Militia had advanced and occupied 
the villages about me.—For the man- 
ner in which my tenants, my friends, 
and myself, treated these men, I refer 


to the panegyrics in the Houses of 


Parliament in England and Ireland 
at the time. We cheered them in 
their distress, we administered to their 
wants, of which they had no ordinary 
share.—On the 27th of December, 
about nine o'clock at night, such a 
hideous night.as my remembrance 
cannot parallel, | was informed that 
my porter’s lodges were full of soldiers, 
in quest of quarters.—I went to them. 
They were in a sad plight. I found 
them to be two companies of the 
Wexford Militia, with seven or eight 
officers. Day or night, rough or 
smooth, my countrymen were wel- 
come to me. [ had then a large 
house, welistored. 1 was in the midst 
of plenty; full of happiness. I 
brought all the men to my house. My 
mind has no register of the time they 
remained with me, nor what I did for 
them. My tenants were very yood to 
those with them. My friends (that 
was the whole country far and wide) 
opened their doors to this native army, 
let them want for nothing; and even 
when the terror of invasion had sub- 
sided, my tenants and myself presented 
the poor fellows witn the billet-money, 
to which we were entitled, to buy 
them shoes and stockings.—I did my 
utmost to make the situation of the 
officers as comfortable as_ possible ; 
and this | wil! say, that [ received 
trom all more thanks than were duc, 
and experienced their gratitude for 
exceeding the obligation. I learned 


afterwards, that these officers (strangers 
heretofore to me) had been directed, 
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by some agitators, to my house, in the 
expectation of my not admitting them 
which was the opinion also of all the 
officers inthatarmy. I dare say, such 
of them as live at this day, will ac. 
knowledge that they received a more 
hearty welcome at Connor Ville than 
at the house of the most “ Joyal” man 
in Ireland; that is, the man: that has 
the largest pension or most lucrative 
sinecure or post in the kingdom, 
Whilst this army was in their canton- 
ments in my neighbourhood, when 
the men lost their muskets, bayonets, 
and ammunition, which frequently 
happened, they came to me; I had 
the things restored to them. The 
soldiers became attached to me, 
Long, indeed always, before these 
events, I had been an object of great 
jealousy and hatred; I had ever been 
in the habit of committing a crying 
sin in Ireland. 1 had borne myself so 
to all the people, that they were 
greatly attached to me. I had ap- 
pointed arbitrators in every parish, 
through an immense district, who de- 
cided all controversies; the occupa- 
tion of the petty-fogging lawyer was 
nearly gone; I curbed the vice of 
drunkenness; I prevented riots; I did 
all the good I could. It will not, 
therefore, surprise any person in the 
Jeast conversant with the character or 
complexion of the ruling factions in 
Ireland, that I was an abomination to 
them; and when, to these vices, in 
their eyes, the thanks of the poor sol- 
diers were superadded, my crimes 
were not to he endured, and I became 
an object of suspicion and distrust. 
In this state of things (the French 
force having long left the coast)a 
young man from my neighbourhood 
had gone in the beginning of March 
to see some friends of his at Bantry, 
where he was arrested for administer- 
ing the oath of Union. On being 
questioned, he acknowledged that he 
had received it from my steward, a lad 
not more than 18 years of age, who 
was also arrested, and both were con- 
veyed to the prison of Cork, where 
every means were used (4 extort con- 
fessions from them to implicate me. 
They declared, however, that | was 
the last person to whom they would 
disclose any thing of the kind. Their 
honesty and persistance in truth were 
calied treason to theic country and 
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attachment to me; anda council was 
called together in Dublin, at which 
it was determined, that I was very 
dangerous, and & warrant was issued to 
arrest me on suspicion, the Act of 
Habeas Corpus being, at that time, 
suspended. The secret, however, was 
not wellkept. I discovered the plot. 
] lay down in my own house the night 
on which | knew that an attempt was 
to be made to seize on me by a large 
detachment of horse, (attended by 
Lords, Esquires, and Generals, and 
their staff); and before they had 
marched half a mile from their quar- 
ters, [ was (at a distant of 12 miles) 
apprized of their having set out. They 
made their search for me and a con- 
siderable depot of arms, which th 
were informed were secreted in the 
lofts and cellars of my house: neither 
were there, and they marched back. 
The next day I wrote to the judge, 
who was then holding the assize at 
Cork, saying, that ‘tif ha would give 
me assurance of a TRIAL then, for any 
thing that could be alledged a: t 
me, I would go to him, otherwise I 
vould not surrender.” As he was not 
authorised to give me the essurance | 
demanded, and as [ preterred the 
liberty of the common air and the use 
of my own limbs, to unlimited. im- 
prisonment, i stood out till the latter 
end of April, when finding ny health 
somewhat hurt from the manner of 
my living, particularly from damp, I 
left home and came to England on 
the e7th of April, where 1 remained 
till the middle of June, when | ie- 
ceived advice from home, that severai 
of my tenants, and others of the poor 
people to the amount of fifzy-one, had 
been flung into prison, and that two 
wahappy men had been énduced to 
swear against them. The same packet 
also. contained a Proclamation that 
had been issued by Lord Cainden on 
the 17th of Mav before, inviting every 
person to come in and surrender, and 
give security fer tue peace, on an as- 
surance of being no further guestioned, 
Very happy at the opportunity this 
proclamation afforded me, to develope 
the couspiracy aguinst the people in 
prison, and to aid them in their de- 
fenee, i returned to Lveland, surren- 
dered myself at Mallow to Lord Kin- 
sale and Sir James Cotton, on the 
faith of the proclamation; perforned 
Unxiversat Maa, Vou. XU. 
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the terms required of me; which was 
to give bail to be of the peace for 
seven years, of all which I apprized 
Lord Camden and his secretary, and 
Mr. Pelham, now Lord Chichester, 
the 18th of June. 

From Mallow [ went home on the 
5th of July; and, on the 14th, was 
arrested hy Brigadier-General Sir 
Eyre Coote, at his camp, whither he 
had invited me. Before he detained 
me, he looked for greater certainty 
into his orderly book, and there 
found, as ke said, an order dated the 
istof July to arrest me. On his hav- 
ing done so, he was at.a loss what to 
do with me, and attended me to Ban- 
don, where | was to remain till he 
heard from Dublin. On the $d day 
of my stay in Bandon, I received a 
letter fiom Mr. Pelham, dated in 
Dublin the same day 1 was arrested 
atthe ¢amp near Bandon, 180 miles 
from town, saying, that Lord Camden 
wished much to-see me in Dublin, 
and that, if [would comply, I might 
depend. upon my person. being per- 
fectly sate from arrest; and that I 
should be permitted to return home 
immediately. This letter 1 commu- 
nicated to Mr. Coote, who said, that 
as government did not know of my 
arrest at the time Mr. Pelham wrote, 
he could not let me go till he received 
an answer from Dublin to his letter, 
apprizing the government of my being 
in custody. Ina few days he received 
his orders, which were to send a mili- 
oticer to attend me; and Captain 
Roche aud I set out for Dablin.—The 
captain had a sword, and he had ona 
sash and gorget. There is a high bill 
between Bandonand Cork; we alight- 
ed from our carriage; it is a place of 
rendezvous; some 20 or 30 carriers 
were assembled here; they had not 
seen ine since my return from Eng- 
laud. Captain Roche first saw his 
danger; his sword could not defend 
him; his sash and gorget could not 
protect him. I perceived the work- 
ings of his mind; a look of kindness 
from me to him would save his life; 
I superadded a word of esteem. Capt. 
Roche was not molested. We arrived 
in Cork that evening, where we halted 
for the night. A man of the city got 


access to me. Cork is the place of my 

nativity; | have friends there; would 

that every man could say the same 
3! 
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where he is best known! T discovered 
that it was intended to offer violence 
to Captain Roche; I prevented it. 
I took him in safety to Dublin~ 
On our way we ealled at the camp 
at Ardfinnan, where the Wexford 
Militialay Al! the officers requested 
of Captain Roche to tell Lord Cam- 
den the services I rendered them, and 
the thanks they owed me. We ar- 
rived in Dublin, and saw Lord Chi- 
chester, who liberated me from arrest, 
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and wrote to Mr. Coote that I was not 
to be molested again. I /returned 
home, and in the beginning of Sep. 
tember, [ wen: to the assizes of Cork 
for the purpose of defending my 
tenants against the conspiracy before- 
mentioned. I sent them all to their 
homes, and prosecuted the witnesses, 
who were both transported for perjury 
to Botany Bay. 


[ To be concluded in our next.) 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

SHORY time ago, Mr. Whit- 
4X bread opened a school on Mr. 
Lancaster's plan at Shettord, for the 
benefit of his neighbourhood. His 
master was trained by Mr. Lancaster, 
at the Roval Free School, Southwark. 
This school proving useful, together 
with that established by the Duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn, has given rise 
to several others. 

The Marquis of Bute has established 
a school on a liberal principle at 
Luton; and Mr. Wiltshire has insti- 
tuted another at Hitchen, so that it 
is very probable, all the poor of Bed- 
fordshire will speeaily be in a very 
happy train of instruction: a schcol 
also is likely to be soon opened at 
Newport Pagnell. These schools are 
intended to embrace the whole popu- 
lation not provided for in existing 
charities. 

A school has been established at 
Fenny Stratford, on Mr. Lancaster's 
plan, and is attended with good suc- 
cess. A few benevolent and active 
individuals with whom it originated, 
are now the happy means of extending 
the blessings of education to all the 
poor children of the vicinity, after 
erecting a public school-room for that 
purpose. 

ESSEX. 


Died.) Inthe 40th year of her age, 
the day after her being delivered of a 
son, who lived but a few hours, Mrs, 
Flower, wife of Mr. Benjamin Flower, 
printer, at Harlow, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Gould, of Dodhbrook, 
Devonshire. She: had been ill about 
a week, of a pleuritic fever, but was 
not thought to be in danger till within 
thirty hours of her death. Those who 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance 





wiil cordially unite in pronouncing 
her one of the most charming, ami- 
able, and accomplished of her sex, 
possessed of an excellent well culti- 
vated Understanding, and the best 
qualities of the heart, together with 
the faith and virtue of the real chris- 
tian. The luxury of her life was 
doing good to others, and imparting 
comfort and happiness to all within 
her reach, by every means in her 
power, Her closing scene was distin- 
guished hy that calmness, dignity, 
and confidence becoming the sincere 
believer in the gospel of Christ, and 
afforded an illustrious confirmation of 
the truth uttered by the expiring 
Addi-on, See in what peace a 
christian can die.” She has left a 
disconsolate husband, and two daugh- 
ters, the one five, the other seven 
years old, 

May 3d, at Colchester, in the 88th 
vear of her age, Mrs. Thompson, re- 
lict of the late William Thompson, 
of Mile-end near Colchester, who was 
a grandson of the rector of Kettle- 
barston, Suffolk, of the ‘Thompsons 
near Kendal, Westmorland. Mrs 
Thompson was the daughter of Samuel 
Halls, Esq. of Cctchester, in the pro- 
fession of the law, who died there in 
1725, and mother of Mr. Lawrence, 
the agricultural writer. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The gaieties of Cheltenham have 
been unusual during the present sea- 
son, aud the place is becoming 4 
winter as wellas summer resort. The 
buildings, which a year or two age 
were supposed to be rising too fast, 
are now proceeding to an incalculabie 
extent, and the demand for houses 
seems to increase. The great variety, 
and of late, profusion of the waters; 
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the improved state of the roads; the 
formation of new ones, in various 
directions ; the addition of rail-roads ; 
and, above all, a degree of public 
taste and spirit that seems to influence 
the persons principally holding pro- 
perty there, indicate a still greater ex- 
tension of the influence and impor- 
tance of that beautiful vicinity. A 
newspaper, too, has lately been esta- 
blished here under the title of the 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 
KENT. 

The Royal Naval Asylum, at Creen- 
wich, will be finished in the course of 
the present year; the back front to 
wards Greenwich Park is nearly com- 
pleted, and has a beautiful appear- 
ance. The extent has been carried 
much further than it was at first pro- 
posed; and when finished, will havea 
very fine effect, particularly from the 
park, !tis in contemplation, besides 
other improvements, to build all 
offices and houses for the civil officers 
outside the walls, eastward of the hos- 
pital, in order to admit a greater num- 
ber of seamen on the establishment. 

LANCASHIRE. 


Died.] At Oldham, Mr. Thomas 
Henshaw, late in the firm of Henshaw, 
Barkers, and Hadfield, hat-manufac- 
turers. He has willed 20,0001. to Mr. 
John Atkinson, a hat-manufacturer, 
(no relation); 20,0001. to the trustees 
of the Blind Hospital at Liverpool; 
20,0001, for the founding of a charity 
school cn the plan of Clirist’s Hospital; 
many legacies to his relations and 
friends from 200i. to 20001. each, in 
all about i35,0001. The trustees of 
the two charities are residuary leva- 
tees, and will be entitled to many 
thousand pounds more, as his property 
is Supposed to amount to 160 or 
180,000. 

NORFOLK. 

Mr. Joseph Lancaster has been lec- 
turing through nearly the whole of 
this county, at Swaffham, Dereliam, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Loddon, - Diss, 
&c. ife was generally received with 
the highest degree of pubiic liberality 
and approbation. He lectured in the 
theatre, Yarmouth, to a thousand per- 
sons; and in the theatre royal, Nor- 
wich, to two thousand persons; and 
‘in the theatre, Bungay, to three hun- 
dred, A school is, in consequence, to 
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be established at Norwich for boys. A 
house has been taken, and near one 
thousand boys ascertained to be des- 
titute of any. instruction whatever; 
exclusive of about five hundred, partly 
receiving education in charity schools, 
and partly taught in Sunday schools ; 
where, from the shortness of time, 
they can make but little progress. 

The fire insurance office, esta- 
blished at Norwich, in 1797, has been 
so extremely prosperous as to have 
enabled its directors lately to return 
50i. per cent. on the premiums de- 
posited. Within the last twelve 
months, five thousand new members 
had been admitted, whose aggregate 
insurances amounted to nearly. fous 
millions sterling. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A self-acting plane, of a highly iv- 
gevious construction, for the purpose 
of conveying coals from Bewick 
Main colliery to the Tyne, was lately 
put in maticn. It was constructed 
by Samuel Cooke, Esq. one of the 
owners of that colliery. ‘The length 
of the rope on this plane is 1,600 
yards; and it is made to convey 50 
waggons of coals (each waggon con- 
tains 52 ewt.) at the astonishing speed 
of 10 miles in the hour. 

SO MERSETSMIRE, 

A dreadful mortality has lately oe- 
curred in the family of Captain C. of 
the East Budleigh Regiment of Local 
Militia. An affectionate anxiety to- 
ward a nephew, who was seized with a 
fever, at a boarding-school, near his 
residence, induced Capt. C, to remove 
him to his own house; but the efforts 
of medical care were unavailing, and 
he fella victim to the disorder. The 
infection remaining in the house, 
Capt. C.’s eldest daughter, a most ex- 
cellent and accomplished voung lady, 
about 22 vears of age, soon fell a sacri- 
fice toits malignity. Another daugh- 
ter, 18 years of age, had scarcely 
followed her sister to the grave, before 
she herself became a corpse through 
the same fever. Intelligence, at this 
unhappy juncture, also reached the 
wretched parcits, announcing the 
death ofason of 16 years of age, in 
the East Indies; and confirming a 
prior account of the shipwreck of 
another son, (their eldest) in the Bay 
of Bengal; and that this cup of woe 
should want nothing of its bitterness, 
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it was the will of Providence that ano- 
ther daughter, a lovely girl of 7 years 
of age, should be seized with illness 
on Good Friday, soon after leaving 
church, where she had been in appa- 
rent health; and on Saturday night, 
her short and innocent career of life 
was also terminated !!: These appalling 
events have all transpired within the 
last two months. 
SUFFOLK. 

At Bury, St. Edmunds, Mr. Lan- 
caster recently delivered two lectures, 
in the Guildhall. Both were very 
respectably attended After the se- 
cond lecture a proposition was made 
for the establishment of a school, in 
that town and gratefully received by 
the company assembled. The clergy 
of the town, and the company assem- 
bled, unanimously called Thomas 
Clarkson, Esq. the philanthropic ad- 
vocate for the abolition of the slave 
tr:de, to the chair. As the organ of 
that assembly, he put and passed se- 
veral resolutions for the establishment 
of schools there, on the royal Lan- 
castrian system of education. There 
is to be aschool for boys and another 
for gisls, at Bury. 

On the 2d of April last, Mr. Lan- 
caster: lectured in the ‘Town-hall of 
Ipswich to which place he came by 
invitation. At Ipswich, as at Bury, 
the audience was numerous znd re- 
spectable, and Mr. Lancaster's lecture 
was received with the most marked 
attention. The clergy of the place, 
seconded by the dissenters, called the 
chief magistrate to the chair, and 
with the most cordial good will, men 
of all professions and parties were 
seen to unite in promoting the esta- 
blishment of schools theie. Sub- 
scriptions were begun, and a com- 
mittee formed for the purpose of 
carrying the plan into effect for boys 
and girls. 
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YORKSHIRE. 
The frequent distresses, which hiap- 
pen to navigation off the coast of 
Holderness, and particularly near the 
mouth of the Humber, and the total 
shipwrecks. which too often ensue, 
have induced Mr. Constable to at- 
tempt the establishing of a life-boat 
at the Spurn. Towards this end, he 
has obtained the shell of the building 
lately used as barracks for the officer 
and soldiers, stationed there before 
the batteries were dismautled. This 
building Mr, Constable proposes to 
nt up for the residence of the master 
of the boat, with a suitable apartment 
for receiving and lodging. the sailors 
who may be brought on shore. He 
will also provide and fit up all neces- 
sary out-buildings for this establish- 
ment, including stablity for any horses 
necessary to keep there, and will also 
erect a new and suitable building for 
the life- boat and her carriage, as soon 
as he is informed of the dimensions 
necessary for the purpose. Mr. Con- 
stable will further engage twelve able 
men, to he always ready, as a boat's 
crew, and provide the means of a live- 
lihood for the master of the boat ; and 
if any assistant, as a mate, be thought 
necessary, provision may be made for 
him also. Mr. Constable having no 
immediate interest in shipping, or 
mercantile concerns, and being in- 
fluenced solely by motives of hu- 
manity, it must be admitted that the 
expense he thus engages to sustain, 
and the efforts he has made, and _ pro- 
poses to continue, for the mainte- 
nance of this establishment, are ample 
on his part. For the rest, he looks to 
the commercial and shipping interests 
at Holl. When the wealth and num-* 
ber of persons to be interested iy this 
undertakiny are considered, the ex- 
pense of tic boat and carriage seems 
to be a very trifling object. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF B: 


APRIL 25, to May 


{Extracted from the London Gazette. |-----The Solicitors’ Nam 


UGELL J. and Frankum W. Read- 

ing, woollen-drapers, (Eyre, Gray's- 

Inn). Austin J. B. Tower Koyal, and 
Bear-street, Leicester-fields, druggist, (Mat- 
thews and Co. Cast!e-street). Arnold W. 
Cranbourn-passage, linen-draper, (Tilson, 
Chatham-place). Atkinson W. Austin- 


NKRUPTCIES. 

22, 18)0, inciusive. 

»s ave between Parentheses 

friars, mexchant, (Palmer and Co. Copthall- 

court} Adam C.Crown-stree:, Finsbury, 

merchant, (Gale and Co. Bedford-street). 
Buxton J. Derby, mercer, (Kinderley 

aud Co, Gray’s-Inu). - Baker J. Shepton- 

Mallet, innkeeper, (Shephard and Co. 

Bedford-row). Bush W. Ashveick, dealer, 
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(Batchelor and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Best 
FE. jun. Birmingham, merchant, (Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry). 

Canniford W. George-street, Oxford- 
street, baker, (Pownall, Staple- Inn). Col- 
‘ett T. Uxbridge, grocer, (Gale and Co. 
Bedford-street). Crankshaw T. Charlton- 
street, painter, (Morgan, Bedford-row). 
Court C. Cambridge-row, Hackney-road, 
merchant, (Dodd, Billiter-lane). Christie 
D. Bradfield, Berks, shopkeeper, (Holmes, 
Great James-street). Child F. Morpeth, 
skinner, (Wortham, Castle-sireet). Clay- 
ton T. Bollingten, victualler, (Wright and 
Co. Paper-buiidings). Cohen A. Man- 
chester, merchant, (Ellis, Chancery-lane), 
Chantler ‘Tf. tiarford, Chester, banker, 
(Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street). Chri- 
nery J. Great Mary-!a-bonne-street, grocer, 
(We:tig, Duke-street). Cooper E, Hen- 
don, carpenier, (Patten, Cross-street). Col- 
will C Leicester-square, cabinet- maker, 
(Williams, Cursitor-street), 








Davie 8S. Lyme Regis, Dorset, vintner, 
(Swale and Co. Stap le Inn). Duc kworth 
T. Parboit, Lancaster, victualler, (Windie, 
John-street ;. Dennison W. Winter- 
bourne Steepleton, Dorset, butcher, (Rus- 
sell, Beaminster, Dorset). Dyson R. G. 
Rosemary lane, victualler, (Whitton, 
Great James-str.). Von Doomik W.E. M. 
Grifith E. and Donuvan J. Well-street, 
Wellclose-square, manusacturers of patent 
soap, (Seymour and Co. Margaret-street). 
Douglas W. Ware, cheesemonger, (Parton, 
Waibrook). Day J. Covmercial-road, 
merchant, (Day and Co. Lime-strect). 
Davies D, Old-street, victualler, (Parnell 
and Co. Church-street). Davenport J. 
Bridge-ward ‘Tavern, Giacechurch:street, 
dealer, (Parton, Walbrook). Dye I. 
Gray’s-lin-lane, victualler, (Hackett, Bear- 
binder-lane); Devey R. Stourbridge, up- 
liolsterer. 





Eccles H. Beverley, York, cornfactor, 
Hall, Beverley). Edwards 8. Mark-lane, 
merchant, (Palmer and Co. Copthail-court), 

Fenwick G. Mary-la-bonne, veterinary- 
surezon, (Ward, .Cook’s-court). Fewster 
. Liverpool, joiner, (Blackstock, London). 
Foster W. Great Grimsby, merchaut, 
(Grey, Gray’s-Iun-square). 








Greaves ‘T. Kingston-upon-Hull, iren- 
monger, (ilis, Chancery-lane). Gribble 
N. Cresevnt-place, dealer and chapman, 
(Walker, Old Jewry). Goudan J. Sovth- 
Srect, West-square, victualler, (Lucas, 
Webber-sireet). Goodail T. Philpot-laneg 
1t, Paimer and Co. Copthall-court), 
B. Aiskew, Bedale, York, catile- 
jobb ser, (Lor lingio n and Co. Secondaries’- 

MEce, Temple). Gee W. Hempstead- 
road, stone-macon, (Warrand and Co. 
Castle-court), I~, 





Hoyland C. Warrington, Lancaster’ 
druggist, (Blackstock, London). Hallen 
W. Wolverhampton, woollen-yarn manu- 
facturer, (Jesson, Wolverhampton). Hut- 
chinson J. Lamb’s-conduit-stiect, tea- 
dealer, (Keene, Furnival’s-Ien). Hobson 
E. Beverley, dealer and chapwomai 
(Campbell, Beverley). Harrison T. Ca- 
mornile-street, stationer, (Evitt and Co, 
Haydon-square). Hunt F.Bristol, butcher, 
(James and Co. New-Inn). Hatley T. 
Woodstock, hatter, (Bleasdale and Co 
New-lun, London). Ueydon J. York- 
street, tailor, (Duncombe, Lyon’s-Inn). 
Hatfield J. Eccles, cotton-manufacturer, 
(Willis and Co, Warnford-court). 

Johnson W. and Browne, N. Fish-street- 
hill, grocers, (Swaine and Co. Old Jewry). 
Jackson R. Mill-street, Hanover-square, 
china and glass-séller, (Dixou, and Co, 
Paternoster-row ). 

Kenrick J. King-street, Soho, money- 
scrivener, (Elanson, Dorset-street). Kirk 
R. Dartford, Kent,  vietualler, (Ware, 
Blackman-street). Kauffmen C. H. New 
London-street, merchant, (Oakley, Mar- 
tin’s-lane). Kay ‘I. Birmingham, factor, 
(Webb and Co. Birmingham). Klugh G. 
Coventry-street, tatlor, (Jones. and Co. 
Covent-garden Church-yard ). 

Lee G. Sunninghill, builder, (Taylor, 
Field-court). Limbrick T. Hawkesbury, 
linen-draper, (Price and Co. Old Buildings, 
Lincoln’s-Inn). -Lemare R. Nine Elms, 
Surrey, brewer, (Clutton, St; Thomas-str.}. 
Lyon J. Richmond, saddler, (Putt, Staple- 
Inn). Leach M. Preston, dealer in eartiien- 
ware, (Hurd, King’s Bench- Walks). 

Monrow J: W. Gosport, perk-butcher, 
(Bleasdale and Co. New-Inn}. Machin J. 
Tottenham-court-road, auctioneer, (War- 
rand aud Co. Castle-court, Budge-rew* 
Mitcheil W. Tumweel-lane, sugar factor, 
(Osbaldeston, Little Tower- street). Morris 
R. Lyng, Somerset, dealer in catile, (Mil. 
leit and « o. Middle "Temple: lane). Mahony 
D. Tottenbam-court.road, victualiar,( W hit- 
ton, Great James-sireei). Matthews J. 
Hertfoid, mealmzan, (Bond and Co. See- 
thing-lane), Matthew <A. Shafisbury, 
ironmonger, (Sweet and Co. King’s Bench- 

Valks), Martin R. Gravesend, carpenter, 
(Ware, Blackman-street). Macduff C, 
Church street, scrivener, (Becket, Clo 
menvs-Inn). 

Neve G. L. Ipswich, linen-draper, (Fiex- 
ney, Cuancery-lahe). Nixon &. Sander 
bush, Cumberland, horse-dealer, ( Birkeit, 
Bonl-court). Newman RK Oxford-street, 
linen-draper, (Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings). 
Nichoils J. Gray’s-Inn, scrivener, (Tyrrell 
and Co. Guildhail). 

Oram J. High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
monger, (Willett and Co. Finsbufy-square). 
Owen D. Red-Bank and Heley, Lancaster, 
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chemist, (Battye, Chancery-lane). Oakley 
W. Church-street, Horsley-down, wool- 
stapler, (Barrows and Co. Basinghall-str). 

Peacock G. Skinner-street, Bishopsgate, 
baker, (Beaurain, Union street). Pratt C, 
Long-acr ,money-scrivener,( Popkin, Dean- 
street) Parry T. S. Charlotte-str , money- 
scrivener, (Dixon, Nassau-street). PayneJ. 
Weesi-square, army-contractor, (Gregson 
aid Co Angel-court). Pook W. junior, 
Wick and Abson, Gloucester, paper-maker, 
(Sweet and Co. King’s Bench-Walks). Pol- 
lard § Elland, York, woolstapler, (Swale 
and Co. Stazle-Inn). PeglarS. Newnhar, 
Gioucester, linen-draper, (Chilton, Ex- 
chequ 1-! iffice) 

Reeve k and Jones W. D. Vere-street, 
statuners, (Goode, Howland-str.) Rooke 
T Bergeo, Hertford, farmer, (Green, jun 
Glifford’s-Inn). Raitt J Dartmouth-street, 
vierualler, (Thackray) Rolinson =W. 
Litt!e Barnhburst, butcher, (Smart and Co. 
Staple-Inn). Roberts J. Welford, baker, 
( Bousfield, Bouverie-street). Reid T.H.M. 
Red lLion-street, shoe-maker, (Druce, 
BKilliver-square). Rushton J. Manchester, 
cotton-dealer, (Eilis, Chancery-lane). Rem- 
ington J. St. Ives, Huntingdon, liquor- 
merchant, (Alexander, New-square). Reah 
W Sund-riand, leather cutter, (Blackiston, 
Svmond’s-Inn). Reid J Frith-str., grocer, 
(Highmore, Ely place). 

Simpson R. Great Bell-alley, merchant, 
(Anstice and*Co King’s Bench). Stee- 
venson I. Snowsfields, Bermondsey, wool- 
stapler, (Sherwood, Canterbury-square), 
Silverlock W. Newport, Isle of Wight, 
cabinet-maker, (Griffiths, Newport). Sto- 
rey R. Clement’s-lane, tailor, (Bartlett, 
Lawrence Pountney-lane.) Sherwood M. 
Knottingley, York, hardwarewoman, and 
Sherwood P. of the same place, hardware- 
man, (Wrightand Co. Temple). Stork J. 
jun. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer, (Ed- 
munds and Co. Excheequer Office of Pleas, 
Lincoln’s-Iun). Sayer J. Sherston, Wilts, 


Prices of Dock, and Fire-offict, Shares. 
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King’s. 


linen-draper, (Sweet and Co, 
bench-walks). Smith R. Liverpool, up- 
holsterer, (Plumbe, Lord-street, Liverpool) 
Sweeting J. Old Bond-street, tailor, (Bour. 
dillon and Co, Little Friday Street). Sto. 
rey J. and R. St. Margaret’s-hiil, linen. 
drapers, (Parton, Walbrook). 

Taylor W. Clifton, innkeeper, (Ellis 
Chancery-lane). ‘Turner P. Market Raisin, 
Lincoln, grocer, (Rosser and Co. Barlew’s. 
buildings). Till W. White Lion-street 
merchant, (Bourdillon and Co. Little Fri. 
day-street). ‘I'yndale J. Circus-street, St, 
Mary-la-bonne, commision-broker, (J. and 
W. Richardson, New-Inn). Tooke ]. and 
Todd A. Strand, and of Brighion, wine. 
merchants, (Wadeson and Co. Austin 
friars). Tomkins S Worcester, flax. 
dresser, (Williams, Quality-court-cham- 
bers). Tebbuit J. Nottingham, dealer and 
chapman, (Macdougall and Co. Lincolu's. 
Inn New-square). Toop FE Bath-square, 
Portsmouth, sail-maker, (Ware, Blackman- 
street). 

Veichtner J. F. Angel-court, Throgmor. 
ton-street, merchant, (Abbot, Old broai- 
Street ). ; 

Williams W. West Smithfield, cutler, 
(Syddall, Aldersgate-street). Whyte N, 
and Graham A. Birmingham, muslin- 
dealers, (Blackstock,*London) Wharton 
C. Northwich, lJiquor-merchant, (Leigh 
and Co. New Bridge-street). Wellings T. 
Church-lane, Whitechapel, painter, (Fil 
lingham, Union-street). Walis J. C. 
White-Horse- yard, Coleman-street, farrigi, 
(Swain and Co. Old Jewry). Watkins T. 
Plymouth-dock, tavern-keeper, ( Williams 


and Co. Princes-street, Bedford-row). 
Woodward W. Fore-street, carpenter, 


(T.T. Taylor, Fore-street), Williams T. 
Denbigh, draper, (Chesshyre and Co. Mau- 
chester)» Wood J. White Cross-street, 
victualler, (Whitton, Great James-street) 
Youdan J. South-street, West-square, 
victualler, (Lucas, Webber-street). 


rr  — 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


WORKS, BREWERY 


Grand Junction Canal, 2851. per share. . 
Wilts and Berks ditto, 612. ditto. 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 472. 10s. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 417. ditto 

Lancaster ditto, 277. ditto. 

Grand Surrey ditto, 762. ditto. 

Croydon ditto, 472 ditto 

Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 1502. ditto 
Albion ditto, 604. ditto 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 802. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 21s. per share prem. 
Lenden Dock, 151/. per cent. 


L. Wozre and 


SHARES, &c. &c. 
May 21, 181% 
West- India ditto, 175/. ditto, 
East India ditto, 134/. ditto. 
Commercial ditto, 92/. per share prem. 


East London Water Works, 251/. per sk. 


West Middfesex ditto, 2101. ditto 
South London, ditto, 132/. ditto. 
Kent ditto, 372. per share prem. 
Commercial Road, 40/. per cent prem 
Dover Street, ditto 91. ditto. 

Strand Bridge, 4/. per share discount. 
Vauxhall ditto, 2/. ditto. 


Co, Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


FANHE late unpromising appearances, among the wheats in particular, have been 
entirely removed by the subsequent succession of fine weather. If any thing 
can check the fruitfulness of the ensuing harvest, it must be owing to the tateness of 
putting in she seed retarded by the rains and the long state of unfaveurable wea'h -r, 
which continued till the beginning of May. The low districts in particular f 't these 
effects of the wet. Vegetation in general has for some weeks pasi wort a mt pr - 
mising appearance 5 but the season having become fine and warm, it is eX, eed that 
the fourishing state of the green crops will tend to reduce the igh price of mutton 
and lamb. At present there is plenty of grass and feed. A deficiency of the supotias 
of grain from Holland, &c. has been very happily removed by the seasonale supy ly of 
apwards of 20,000 quarters from foreign markets. The price of hay has lately risen 
in the.London markets: hay has fetched from 51. 10s. to 71.3 straw Sl. to 3I. 14s. 
Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. to 5s 41.;—Murton, 5s. 8d. to 
6s. 4d.;—-Veal, 4s. 4d. to 5s. ;—Pork, 6s. 0d. to 7s. Od.—Lamb, 5s. 4d. to 7s. 4d. 





Middlesex, May 25. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL pet Boll of 1401bs, 

Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended May 19, 1810. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Kye Barley Oats | Whea) Rye ; Barley, Oats. 
: @e 2:6 abe 42 sa dis. dis. dia & 
Middsx.J110 2] 51 | 40 6) 32 IijEssex .......-1110 &] 43 6; 41 2)32 
Kent 220000001103 
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( 
Surrey $121 4) 55 0 

f 














146 613d « G} 58 0; 41. Olso 
Hertford) 99 9] 58 €| 41 6] 40 48Sus-ex ....../108 4 ' 45 0/30 
Bedford }101 10} 64 0) 43 2} 25 SbSuffolk ......]105 GJ——' 41 4/27 
Huntin.}107 10 | 42 2) 26 Of\Cambridge ....J110 OC) 53 4: 35 5/21 
Northa. 1112 4] 71 6] 44 ©} 25 8iiNorfolk ......j109 | | 56 9423 
Rutland {108 0 45 9125 ofLincoin ......]103 6] 53 2] 40 5ize 
Leicest 1102 5) 62 1,44 5 9/24 
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Notting|J08 .0} G1 0}45 4; 28 Durham ......| 98 10}-———|_ 57 ‘| 10 
Derby | 95 4 46 8} 30 Northumberland] 86 4! 61 4| 44 6/29 
Stafford }112 11,————| 49 4} 33 Cumberland ../102 2161 0} 51 8) 31 
Salop |126 4] 82 5! 56 7: 55 7} Westmorland . .) 108 0) 68 O} 54 4/50 1 
Herefor|121 2) 60.8) 53 4 35 Og Lancasier ....1106 0————} 537/29 
Worst. |116 8} 56 10} 57° 3: 57 Chester ....../1¢ 2 nn 57 
Warwicll2i 1! 54 8) 35 10NFlint ........4712 Oj—$———|} 57 2) ee 
Wilts 1119 0! 51 4) 36 48Denbigh = ..../11 | ; 64 029 10 
Berks (115 i0}_———] 38 2} 33 7f{Angiesea......| —_-_ 22 0 
Uxford 1113 Bl——| 41 0} 32 OfCarnarvon ....| 98 Gin 0,25 8 
Bucks {112 ¢|—_— 40 6| on t | Merioue h cose 93 sj——| 52 0 24 4 
Brecon |120 0} 86 4! 54 } 28 108iCardigan...... 1 97 4) —— 46 O18 2 
Montgo {118 4} | 56 S| 29 10 Pembroke ....) 92 & 438 917, 8 
Radnor. {125 6|——| 53S} 32D iCarmarthen.. ae 9 4|\-———] 56 21:18 4 
: {Glamorgan ..../113 6|———} 58 8/29 10 
—_ Gloucester ..../126 At — 48 5} ona 
Somerset......J123 O/-—] 51 8126 9 
Average of England and (Vales. }| Monmouth ....}! 26 "yt andes 56 4) —— 
Wheat 11s. 1d.; Rve 6is.9d.3 Barley}}Devon.....0. 6119 Cl———!_ 50 10)29 5 
Bs. 4: Oats 285. Sd.3 BeansfCorawall......)112 2] 50 gles 4 
518. 11 Pease 55s. Gd.; Oatmea [Dorset ....0006{116 ‘| ——} 51 434 9 
$53. 6d Hants vs caereetlle 3|———} 44 soz 0 


ee 

BILL of MORTALITY, from APRIL 25, to MAY 292, 1810. 

} 2and 5 - 152160 and 70 - 44 
; Sand 10- 5 70 and 80 - 98 
1 10 and 20 - 6117380 and 90 - 33 
p20 and ©O 120490 andlOO- 4 
' 30 and 40 - 236 

{ 40 and 50 - 157 

i 


; 50 and 69 « 125 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. f 
Males 773) 1543 Males, 779 , 4483 | 
Females 770 4 { Females 704 4 : | 
Whereof havedied undertwo yearsold 426 / 

re a ee 
| 
Peck Loaf, 55.94. 5s.2d. 5s.3d. 5s 64. i 
Sait, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Lb, L 
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